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Art. I. 
1.—Ezcursions in the Interior of Russia, §&c. &c. By Ropert BREMNER, 
Esq. 2 Vols. London: Colburn, 1839. 
2—A Winter Journey through Russia, the Caucasian Alps, and 
Georgia; thence across Mount Zagros, &c. into Koordistan. By 
Caprain R, Mienan, of the Bombay Army, London; Bentley, 1839. 


Tere cannot be a surer sign of an extraordinary interest being 
felt, or anxious speculation indulged in at any time and relative 
to any part of the earth, than that travellers thither from the most 
civilized countries are numerous and ever increasing according to a 
rapidly multiplying ratio. The best evidence which we can obtain of 
the journeyings and proceedings of all such adventurers must be the 
journals which they keep and publish ; and the best proof of the 
public at home sympathizing in all the curiosity which influenced the 
travellers is, that such journals are anxiously sought after and gree- 
dily read Indeed, the mere fact, for example, of almost every 
Englishman, who has lately had the means and opportunity of 
making a tour in Russia or in any region of the ast, having on his 
return published the results of his inquiries and observations, is, of 
itself, demonstrative of the extreme and universal concern which 
these parts of the world have excited and do at this moment pre- 
serve alive in an unwonted manner. Our readers wi!! therefore hold 
us excused for so soon again returning to the fields mentioned, as 
delineated in the works named at the head of this article. 

The first of these works puts forward the strongest claims to 
public attention ; not merely because Russia is the formidable rival 
to which British eyes are now directed, but because Mr. Bremner’s 
Iixcursions penetrated provinces not usually travelled by our tourists; 
and because the information which he presents, or at least the topics 
and branches over and concerning which his observations extend, 
are more numerous and varied than what any of our countrymen 
have recently supplied respecting that country. At the same time 
his details are niore minute aud ample, and his deductions more 
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458 Journeys in Russia and Aoordistan. 
positive, be he right or wrong, than we have before met with in 
relation to the huge and overgrown empire of the Autocrat. 

It is necessary, however, before proceeding to select such parts of 
the work as appear to us calculated to excite most interest, to warn 
the reader that Mr. Bremner’s statements in regard to matters of 
fact, and censequently the conclusions that follow, must not always 
be implicitly relied upon. True, he is a man who seems to have 
travelled extensively, to have made constantly a good use of his 
time and his eyes, while, as respects sagacity, sound sense, and the 
ability to make himself clearly understood, he offers a striking con- 
trast to many who undertake to enlighten the sedentary and the 
homebound portion of the community about strange and foreign 
parts. But what is the reader to think, after learning that our 
author spent but a very short time in Russia, and being led over a 
vast extent of ground, to an immense multitude of places and topics, 
widely sundered in every respect, when he has found an unhesitating 
tone of feeling and authority pervading the work and on all that is 
touched? Nay, the dubiety will be ready to increase when it is 
further understood, that Mr. B. was utterly ignorant of the lan- 
guage of the people among whom he travelled ; and of whom he has 
much to tell. Nothing in public or private seems to escape him 
whatever the rank may have been, whatever the province, and 
whether in city, in landward quarters, or among the wilds of untamed 
nature. Church and state, emperor, ministers, governors, nobles, 
and serfs ; the army and the navy, educational and charitable insti- 
tutions ; manufactures, commerce, festivities, &c. &c., all and each 
come in for a share of precise writing ; so that the wonder, at least, 
need not be that he has contrived to fill up two large volumes, 
though gathered in a single autumn excursion. 

But in fairness we must allow the author to give what he seems 
to have intended as some explanation of apparent impossibilities. 
He says, that to all ‘* who know what Russia really is, it is unne- 
cessary to say, that it is not in Russia that the true state of opinion 
among the higher classes of that country can be best learned.” It 
is also to be borne in mind that there are very many well informed, 
highly educated, and far-travelled Russians; and that a great pro- 
portion of these cherish the most liberal opinions, at the same time 
that they are communicative of them. We are to suppose, there- 
fore, that Mr. B. has been indebted in no slight degree to commu- 
nications thus obtained ; while, to extend no further our prefatory 
remarks, it will be for each reader to bring his own tests as fur- 
nished by previous information, and by cool reflection, to bear upon 
the matter set before him,—we, for ourselves, having no hesitation 
to express general satisfaction with its internal as well as external 
features of accuracy. 

On his passage from Stockholm to St. Petersburg, Mr. Bremner 
had a sight of the Russian fleet, which was about to be visited by 
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Nicholas, according to his annual practice, and had also an oppor- 
tunity of hastily examining some of the exterior features of Cron- 
stadt. But we hurry forward to the capital, in order to cull some 
of those sketches and observations, that appear to us to be at pre- 
sent most interesting or most novel in regard to this oft-described 
and visited city. And here the man of all others most talked of in 
the world, speculated and written about, even the Autocrat himself, 
is still cleserving of our chief attention ; especially as our author has 
been at more pains to delineate the character of the emperor, and to 
fathom his policy as guided by a multiplicity of facts, or anxiously 
pursued inquiries, than any former tourist that we have met with. 

Mr. B. confesses that, like most of his countrymen, he repaired 
to Russia with strong prejudices against Nicholas. But he appears 
to have been soon led to modify his opinion; and, while repelling 
the vague charges of tyranny and relentless cruelty, to have proved 
by a precision of detail and a great variety of illustrations, that 
he is, in the capacity of a man or a private individual, a person no- 
wise extraordinary ; and in that of a despotic monarch, the slave of 
circumstances to no smal] extent. The worst excesses he has yet 
been guilty of, are alleged to have arisen from an ungovernable 
temper, which, by nature sufficiently strong, has been further 
streigthened to such a degree by the long exercise of unchecked, 
uncontrolled authority, that now it bursts out in the most fatal 
ebullitions. Thus it appears that the ruler of many, many millions 
of rational creatures, is mastered by an irrational power. And yet 
the peace and welfare of the world are more dependent on him than 
they ever before were on a single individual. Says our author, ‘ the 
emperor of Russia has but to say the word, and the flames of war 
shall burn more universally than they have ever done even in our 
warlike day—in Europe, in Asia, in America—wherever there is a 
right to acquire, or a heart to defend. In all parts of the earth, the 
elements of discord are lying prepared, with a profusion only too 
unsparing and too ominous; nothing is wanting but the reckless 
hand to place the torch to the pile, and in one short month the 
blaze would be as wide and as fierce as the fellest enemy of our race 
could desire.” Now, though we by no means go this length, 
believing that Nicholas is not such a fool, merely viewing his own 
interests, as hastily to risk a war, nor that allthe nations of 
Gurope are so silly as in a moment to begin quarrelling with one 
another at his instigation, it is nevertheless true that, as an instru- 
ment which may at will be wielded, for the preservation of peace or 
the kindling of strife, his power is most formidable, and considering 
his disposition and passions most menacing. 

Taking the outline given by Mr. Bremner as an index, when 
he, according to his means of coming to a distinct estimate, repre- 
sents that the Emperor is the slave, as regards his government, 
naval, military, and civil, of a vicious system, and though the sub- 
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ject of sudden excesses of temper, that, as soon as the madness hag 
subsided, he is the first to regret, and to atone for what he has 
done, let us follow some of the details as to his mental qualities, 
his habits, &c. 

Mr. B. says, that there is nothing either in the attainments or 
measures of the Czar to justify his admirers in holding him up asa 
man of extraordinary, nay, almost superhuman talent :— 


‘* That he possesses restless activity of mind and body—and in a degree 
which in a monarch may be not unnaturally mistaken for genius—no one 
will deny; but we have never discovered in him any other qualities that 
entitle him to be considered as much above the ordinary average of human 
character, and certainly none that can entitle him to be pronounced, as he 
has sometimes been, the greatest genius, the master spirit, of our age. 
His most prominent qualities, we should say, are decision and firmness ; 
quickness in devising expedients to meet the unforeseen emergencies of the 
moment, and steadiness in enforcing them. Next to these is the excess of 
his passion for reducing every thing to military uniformity. This pro- 
pensity degenerates almost to a weakness: it is his great aim to give the 
whole empire the appearance of an encampment. ‘This passion is so well 
known, that the very children in the streets are made to affect the air 
military, strutting about in a white cap with red band,d/’empereur. On 
entering a school, the boys and girls rise in files, to salute you atter the 
military fashion, and march out as if wheeling to the sound of fife and 
drum. fn the very prisons a dash of the corporal’s discipline is visible; 
and, even in the hospitals, you would say the old nurses are the imperial 
guard. ‘The emperor’s private habits and general style of living are ex- 
tremely simple; and the delight which he t: ikes in the society of his chil- 
dren is boundless. ‘Those who have seen the imperial family in their pri- 
vate moments, when free from the constraint of pomp and ceremony to 
which princes are slaves before the world, speak of them in terms of rap- 
ture. An English gentleman who was honoured with many opportunities 
of entering the august circle, says, that more happiness, more affection, 
more simplicity, it would be impossible to conceive. The unconstrained 
and innocent amusements of their evenings, contrasted delightfully withthe 
notions usually formed of imperial family scenes. In short, from all that 
he beheld, it appeared that a kinder husband or a better father than 
Nicholas does not exist. ‘The emperor, too quick not to perceive what 
was passing in the mind of his guest as he mused on the scene before him, 
said one evening, stamping his foot and grinding his teeth, as the unplea- 
sant thought rose to his mind, ‘1 know “that I am unpopular in England. 
They “Wh me, because they think me a tyrant; but if they knew me, they 
would not call me so. They should see me in the bosom of my family !’” 


This anecdote adds one to many other evidences that the Em- 
peror, with all his power and cherished despotism, is solicitous to 
have the good will of England and the English people. ‘There 
have been as strange occurrences within the last half century 
as that he and his family may yet be glad to obtain an asylum 
amongst the * shopkeepers ;” ;” for the republicanism of the nobles 
is threatening. We insert several other characteristics :— 
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‘“ Few men of his height (six feet two inches) display such grace and 
freedom of carriage. In fact, his appearance is so superior, that many have 
bestowed upon him the wide and not easily disputed compliment of being 
‘the handsomest man in Europe.’ Being one of the best horsemen of the 
time, he is never seen to more advantage than when mounted on his 
favourite steed. Accustomed to command, and to see his commands 
obeyed with crouching submission, he has acquired the air and mien of 
majesty more completely than any sovereign of the age. His eye hasa 
singular power ; its fierce glance can awe the turbulent, and, it is said, has 
disarmed the assassin. His manners, however, are far from those of the 
despot ; nothing can be more winning than his attentions, where he wishes 
to please. No man ever seemed to possess more strongly the power of 
removing, from those who have access to him, the prejudices which may 
have been previously entertained against him. The Russians, it is said, 
see little of his fascinating powers: towards them he dare not be familiar 
without exciting jealousies which would be fatal to the empire. It is on 
strangers, passing visitors, that he lavishes his amiability, for with them it 
can be done without danger, and he is too anxious to stand well with the 
rest of Europe to allow a foreigner to leave him under an unfavourable im- 
pression. Never was even imperial flattery more successful in attaining 
its aim: the raptures with which his condescension, his frankness, his 
courtesy, are spoken of by all who come near him, would indicate that it is 
not merely the emperor but the man who triumphs.” 


Mr. Bremner, the Marquis of Londonderry cannot hold a candle 
to you! You convey to us a far higher as well as a far more pre- 
cise idea of Nicholas than that slipslop, tawdry, and extravagant 
eulogist can or ever did produce of his idul. As to the Emperor’s 


popularity at home, we read,— 


“With the common soldiers he is highly popular; but it is, above all, 
among the mooztks, the good-hearted fellows with the beards and sheep- 
skins ; in other words, it is by the great body of the people that he is most 
beloved. He never appears in public without being greeted by rapturous 
welcome as soon as he is discovered: until our fair queen ascended the 
throne, there was no sovereign in Europe whose appearance was hailed 
with such joy by the people. Individual cases of oppression are overlooked 
in his general kindness. His anxiety to find out, and generosity in re- 
warding, humble merit, go far in reconciling the poor to his political mea- 
sures, He is also kind and familiar with them on all public occasions: at 
the great summer féle of Peterhof, where thousands of the people are as- 
sembled, he dances and capers amongst them, as merry and free as any 
goat of them all.” 


It is true, that, comparatively speaking, few of the Autocrat’s 
subjects can ever have an opportunity of testifying to him personally 
their affection ; still, we have not a doubt, were he to make his 
appearance in almost any part of his vast dominions, the same ex- 
hibition would be made ; for poor human nature, especially when the 
mind has been habitually enslave:l, is easily and suddenly moved at 
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the sight even of transient greatness. But besides, as we shall 
soon Jearn, the Emperor’s unlimited power, in numberless instances, 
is stretched out in behalf of the wronged or helpless, nay, of the 
guilty ; such instances of benevolence and clemency, of course, 
leaving a deep and favourable impression in every Jocality,—the 
governors and subalterns being visited, in the minds of the people, 
with the hatred and obloquy engendered by prevalent oppression. 
But we have more to quote in the way of personal description :— 


‘“‘ His health is of the most robust kind; being, doubtless, greatly aided 
by the activity of his habits. He thinks nothing of accomplishing in a 
couple of weeks a journey which ordinary people would take months to 
perform. Indeed, generally, among Russians, distance is never taken into 
calculation when there is question of travelling. In setting out on a five- 
hundred miles’ excursion, therefore, as if it were but a drive to dinner, the 
emperor is but doing what most of his subjects would do. The people of 
St. Petersburg always know when he is in the capital, by looking whe- 
ther the flag be flying on the palace or not; it is hoisted only when the 
emperor is there. Some mornings, when it has unexpectedly disappeared, 
they will be told that he is already many hundred miles away, having 
started in the night in consequence of some sudden intelligence. After the 
reviews of Kalisch, he posted off through Silesia and Bohemia, and was in 
the chambers of the imperial family at Vienna before a courier could have 
arrived to announce his visit. About the time we were leaving Russia, he 
accomplished a tour to Moscow and Nishnei-Novogorod ; then, after visiting 
Kasan and many of the eastern provinces, came to Little Russia, holding 
reviews and levees at a great many places by the way; yet he was back 
again in the capital, from this three or four thousand mile survey, within a 
few weeks. He is the only Russian emperor whose travelling habits ever 
corresponded with the extent of his dominions; he drives literally ventre 
a terre, and seldom fails to accomplish twelve miles an hour, even on the 
unmade roads of the south. His path is generally marked by dead horses. 
On these occasions he never encumbers himself with retinue or escort; his 
own light droschky, with six horses, and a similar vehicle following with 


an aide-de-camp, ready to be sent off right or left, constitute the whole of 
the imperial train.” 


Railroads would be the only suitable paths for such a Jehu. In 
fact Mr. B. states, that although Russia has waited long for roads, 
there have been greater wonders than that she should soon outstrip 
France and Germany, notwithstanding their parade, in the particu- 
lar of railways. 

It has been reported that Queen Victoria’s roosting-berth 1s 
neither gaudy, nor, according to the ordinary modes of rating com- 
fort, particularly enviable. But hear how other potentates treat 
themselves at night :— 


“The emperor’s habits in travelling, as, indeed, at all times, are ex- 
tremely simple. He eats but little, and always of the plainest. The bed 
carried with him on these occasions is far from being too luxurious. It 1s 
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similar to those seen in his bedrooms in the palaces, consisting simply of a 
hard mattress, on a light iron frame, exceedingly narrow. He carried the 
same kind of bed all through England. Though sufficiently small and un- 


inviting, it is not quite so uncomfortable as the short fir-wood crib of his 
good father-in-law, the King of Prussia.” 


Much has been said in praise, and much of marvel bestowed on 
the Emperor’s habits of business. According to the accounts be- 
fore us, he seems rather to be active and constantly at work, than 
judicious and clever. He is more of the busy-body than the man 
of business ; for he often does positive harm, while he must be 
paralyzing all those who act immediately under him. ‘* They never 
know how far to go.”” Observe one of the branches to which his 
restless eye is particularly directed :— 


“In nothing is the vigilance of the emperor’s police more actively dis- 
played, than in its severity in all that concerns the press. Books, and 
publications of every kind, are under the strictest censorship. Not a line 
can be printed, not even the prices of tallow and sugar, without the per- 
mission of government. As to anything like free discussion in the news- 
papers, it is out of the question in a country where, as already mentioned, 
few newspapers are allowed except the official organs of the ministry. In 
regard to the admission of foreign journals, however, there is more liberality 
than we were prepared for. All the German newspapers of any repute are 
to be seen at the clubs.” 


The only English newspaper permitted in public places is said to 
be the ** Morning Post ;” the only I'rench one seen by the author 
was the “ Journal des Débats.”” The Emperor is also, as regards 
a taste for literature, declared to be nowise distinguished, although 
his attainments in all useful branches of knowledge—history, science, 
and languages, are “highly respectable.” ‘The Grand-duke 
Michael is the ‘‘ only one in the imperial family spoken of as being 
literary.” 

Is the Emperor religious ; is he ignorantly or politically supersti- 
tious ?— 


“So far as can be judged by mere outward acts, the emperor’s respect 
for religion is very great. His devoutness while in church is extreme. 
Some say his part is here overacted; for there is no end to the bowings 
and salutations between him and the officiating clergy when the service is 
over. No saint’s day, or formality of the clurch,is ever neglected by him ; 
and in travelling, he never passes a steeple without crossing himself as 
devoutly as the yemtchik who drives him. The fervour of his superstition, 
if not of his devotion, is well shewn by a recent act, which is spoken of with 
great applause by the priests. He has added a new saint to the calendar. 
It appears that some holy man who lived a hundred years ago, had left this 
earth in all the odour of sanctity, but amid the more exciting subjects which 
occupied men’s minds at that time, his fame was soon forgotten. Lately, 
however, wonderful things had been performed near the place where he lies 
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interred, in the government of Voronesh: a talk went forth of the sick 
being cured, the lame restored, merely by visiting the favoured spot. All 
this, in due course, came to the ear of the emperor, who forthwith canonised 
him: and now, to the great edification of the ignorant, his bones are per- 


forming miracles every day among the thousands who are flocking to the 
shrine.” 


Dropping the subject of royalty in the meantime, and exercising 
the office of gleaners of what is most novel to us in the sketches of 
Petersburg, let us stroll into the famous Summer Garden at the 
celebration of the féce of the 26th of May, when the girls of the 
middle classes are brought out to catch husbands :-— 


** This is one of the most singular usages we have ever met with. The 
Russians call it the inspection or show of young girls. Regularly as the 
first days of summer return, all the young women who have not got hus- 
bands are paraded here by their parents, each in her best dress and best 
looks. Bachelors, young and old, enter the alleys, with cautious step and 
anxious eye—glide in silence through the files of beauty ranged thick on 
each side—see some one whom they like better than others—stand awhile 
—go away—come back—and take another look ; then, if the honoured fair 
one still please, the victim ends by making proposals. Towhom? Tothe 
young lady to be sure, guesses some impatient youth, but he guesses wrong. 
Such indelicacy is never heard of in Russia. A man to make love for him- 
self would be contrary to nature; that is, to Russian nature, which is quite 
a different thing from human nature everywhere else. It is to the parents, 
then, that he addresses himself? No such thing! The unhappy reader 
is still wide of the mark. ‘They manage these things very differently in 
Russia. A gentleman who intends taking a wife, employs some old hag 
from a class of women who live by match-making. He tells her what 
funds he has, what he is employed in, what he expects from his friends; 
and, naming the fair one whom his eyes have chosen, begs that she will 
explain all these matters, not to her, but to her family. ‘This go-between, 
this most unclassical Proxenete, whose wages are as regularly fixed as the 
percentages of a broker, enters on her mission in due form. Explanations 
are given on both sides; friends are consulted; negotiations of the most 
formal nature are carried on. Diplomacy is nothing to it. From unfore- 
seen objections about prospects or dowry, the explanations of the high con- 
tracting parties often become as tedious as Belgian protocols.” 


Such silly considerations as like and dislike are despised ; for in 
choosing a wife, our author says, the Russian wants a beast of bur- 
den, a domestic drudge, not a rational companion—an equal. Were 
he to consult his affections in selecting his spouse, could he have 
the pleasure of beating her whenever he feels inclined ? 

The fish barges and the economy of the fishmongers in certain 
particulars will astonish our readers. ‘These barges are huge arks 
in which the finny tribes are kept alive to suit the demand ; the 
bottom being occupied by square wells, each devoted to a distinct 
kind of fish, Accordingly,— 
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«Here may be seen the cheap carp swimming next door to the costl 
sterlet (of whom more, under the head of National Dishes), and a few 
feet away from these, eels and flounders may be seen sporting with great 
activity, in the perilous vicinity of a voracious, large-mouthed gentleman 
from the Baltic, who would give something that the plank between him 
and his dear friends could be removed. But what strong-snouted fellow 
is this, who next claims our notice? It is a huge sturgeon (sturio 
huso), swimming at large in the river, with a thick rope through his 
upper jaw, by which this ‘ triton among the minnows’ is kept as safe as a 
seventy-four struggling within the Plymouth Breakwater. ‘The thick 
knot above the horny gristle keeps him so securely, that you may haul 
him home, and examine him at leisure. Here he comes, splashing about 
as formidable as a young shark, though not quite so large as the sturgeons 
on the American coast, which the Yankees accuse of swamping their 
buats; nor even like those of the meuth of the Danube, where they are 
sometimes found weighing 1500 lbs. Those of Lake Baikal, where they 
are very numerous, are of much more moderate dimensions, seldom 
exceeding 200 lbs. weight. The rope next to this one moors a smaller 
captive, perhaps of a different species. Poor fellows! they must lead a 
sad life of it, notwithstanding this seeming liberty of theirs: for every 
hard-hearted kitchen-wench, or more scientific but equally cruel maitre 
d’hétel, who wants a good fish to complete a dinner, has the right to tug 
them about at pleasure, till some one, captivated by their charms, com- 
passionately ends their amphibious existence.” 


But think of the price given for one of these sea-bred national 
dishes :— 


« For a sterlet, not much larger than a good salmon, a nobleman, or 
even a merchant, when he is giving a feast at his daughter’s marriage, 
has been known to pay as much as twelve hundred roubles (50/.); three 
and four hundred roubles are not uncommon prices. On tasting this 
delicacy, we by no means found it so exquisite as to justify this enor- 
mous price. It is a white fish, with a taste something between salmon 
and turbot, but not so good as either. It is generally served up whole, 
dressed with mushrooms and olives. The value would appear to be en- 
hanced in some way or other not explained to us—probably by the expense 
of transporting them alive; for they are sold very cheap at the places 
where they are caught.” 


The price of tea, the method of preparing it as a beverage, and 
its superiority in Russia, merit attention :— 


“ The Russians are the most inveterate tea-drinkers out of China ; and 
with such excellent tea as they have, the passion is quite excusable. Tea 
in Russia and tea in England are as different as peppermint-water and 
senna. With us it is a dull, flavourless dose; in Russia it is a fresh, in- 
vigorating draught. They account for the difference by stating that, as the 
sea-air injures tea, we get only the leaves, but none of the aroma of the 
plant, which left Canton; while they, on the other hand, receiving all their 
tea over-land, have it just as good as when it left the celestial empire. Be 
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the cause what it may, there can be no doubt of the fact, that tea in Rus. 
sia is infinitely superior to any ever found in other parts of Europe 
Englishmen are taken by surprise on tasting it; even those who never 
cared for tea before, drink on during the whole of their stay in Russia 
Like everything else here, however, it is very expensive: the cheapest we 
saw even at Nishnei-Novogorod, which is the greatest mart in the empire 
cost from 1] to 12 roubles (about 10 shillings) a pound; and when 3 
bearded Russian wants to give a feast, he will pay as high as 50 roubles 
(2/.) for a pound of some high-flavoured kind of bohea. The difference 
between these and English prices, arises from the same cause as the diffe. 
rence in the quality—the long land-carriage, which is tedious and ve 

expensive, through regions where there are neither roads nor resting. 
places. It should be stated, however, that, in travelling especially, no 


price will be thought too high for this, the only comfort of the wanderer 
in Russia,” 


Tea as thus prepared banishes many head-aches, and enlivens the 
spirits. The Russian seldom eats with the liquid, and never adds 


cream ; sugar, and sometimes a slice of lemon, being the only ad- 
mixture. 


In our review for last month of Mr. Venables’ “ Domestic Scenes 
in Russia,” some particulars were given respecting the army. Be- 
fore formally starting with our present author on his journey into 
the “‘ Interior,” we may interest our readers with some additional 
particulars on the last-named topic :— 


‘‘ Whether the spirit and tone of feeling in the Russian army are likely 
to be improved by the experiment now making, of filling it up with 
Polish Jews, may be inferred, from what an officer told us in describing 
these reluctant warriors. ‘They are so fond of the smell of gunpowder,’ 
said he, ‘that each man needs to be put between two Russians, who pull 
him into action, and have instructions to shoot him if he runs away.’ 
These men, be it remembered, are quite distinct from the real Poles. 
There are whole villages of them ; and it was notorious during the late 
melancholy war in Poland, that a couple of Russian soldiers had but to 
appear in a place of some hundred inhabitants, and be allowed to do as 
they pleased ; the people falling on their knees in terror, and granting all 
they demanded. The Russians, however, are far from sharing in this 
Jewish want of courage; yet their courage, even at best, is not of a kind 
that can be much relied upon. In mere looks, and such advantages as 
good drilling can give, few troops surpass them. The imperial guard is 
one of the finest corps in Europe. The Finland sharpshovters also, who 
were of such importance at Ostrolenka, are greatly admired. An English 
gentleman, who has been long in the Russian service, says, they are among 
the best ever known; with single ball the men can bring down a crow 
on the wing with the greatest certainty. The same officer states that, 
various as is the composition of the Russian army, there is not a single 
portion of it that will not endure any privation of food and rest, without 
the slightest murmur. Their power of enduring fatigue he considers 
quite wonderful,” 
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We need not the addition of Mr. Bremner’s authority to con- 
vince us that the idea of becoming a soldier in Russia is dreadful. 
He declares that all conscripts must be sent to head-quarters heavily 
chained to keep them from running away. One good thing, how- 
ever, connected with the army is, that every serf on entering it be- 
comes free. Even the officers must have a wretched life of it, to 
judge according to English ideas ; for their pay is trifling, not to 
speak of the discipline which they must undergo. 

The Emperor’s policy, as has often been described, is to train all 
things and every class, as much as possible, in military and martinet 
fashion ; female attendants in public institutions, children at school, 
his own family not being excepted. How then can the adult male 
population expect to escape? Indeed we are told that not satisfied 
even with the numerous army already at his disposal, he would seem 
to intend that the whole of his empire shall be converted into one 
vast encampment ; and that with this view, by means of his mili- 
tary colonies, he is planting it with soldiers as people plant cab- 
bages. ‘* There is,” adds Mr. Bremner, ‘“‘ great diversity of senti- 
ment about the success uf these establishments ; but of the scheme 
which he hopes to accomplish by them and his numerous army, 
there is but one opinion.” 

The state and magnitude of the Russian Navy do not frighten 
our author’s mind from its propriety : but he throws out a hint that 
is worthy of notice, we think. He says, England ought to look 
to the state of her relations with Denmark, whose friendship will 
clearly be of the utmost importance in the event of a war with 
Russia. Ona recent visit to Copenhagen, he learnt from all men 
of experience, that England has been completely supplanted by 
Russia at the Danish court. 

But we must start for Moscow; and after halting there for a 
little, touch at one or two places which fall within the route of our 
rapid traveller, between the city now named and his approach to the 
Black Sea. We may here appropriately quote a sketch of Russian 
postillions, which may be framed as a companion picture to that ofa 
Tatar ride. 


“ The same horses frequently took us thirty-three versts; and even 
thirty-five (about twenty-four miles) were not uncommon. Yet they were 
kept in spirits and good-humour all the time, by their friend the yemtchik. 
A Russian postillion is one of the most singular creatures we have ever 
encountered. In his greasy sheepskin, faded sash, and low round hat, 
with clear buckles on it, or a few peacock’s feathers twisted in the band, off 
he flies, the moment he mounts his block, at the rate of eight miles an hour, 
whistling, singing, shouting, and making love to his horses, raising as much 
noise as an Irishman in a fair; his whip, like Paddy’s shillelah, flourishing 
fierce round his head, but seldom coming down with the same fatal violence. 
In fact, it is by his tongue, more than his whip, that he impels his horses. 
He speaks to them, reasons with them, remonstrates, conjures, upbraids, all 
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the time. If you tell him your head is sore with his noise, he shrugs hig 
shoulders, raises his eyebrows, and gives you to understand, that his 
pigeons, his rabbits, his darlings, his turtle-doves, are so fond of talk, and 
so well accustomed to his voice, that they would never move if he were 
silent. Some of his speeches, as interpreted to us, are not of the most 
delicate nature ; ‘ but,’ says he, ‘ it affronts them, and does not hurt half so 
much as a lash of the whip.’ There is so little variety in the Russian face 
and dress, that we scarcely knew when we had changed one of these noisy 
gentleman for another. Tliey are all about the same size too. We at last 
got into the way of distinguishing them by the patches on the back, which 
are much more varied than their lovely faces.” 


The state and prospects of Russian manufactures, as noticed on 
his journey or inquired into by our author, must, as well as the 
notices that bear upon agriculture, be passed over ; with the excep- 
tion, as regards the latter department of natural industry—referring 
to the country before reaching Moscow—of observing, that the 
stranger, from merely travelling by the high road, would scarcely 
suspect that there is so much of these northen regions unculti- 
vated :— 


“ He finds a deceitful slip of corn-land, within sight, nearly all the way 
from the gates of St. Petersburg, and forthwith sets the provinces down as 
generally well cultivated. The flatness of the country helps this delusion. 
One never reaches any elevation from which the eye can take in a large 
sweep atone moment. But the boundless extent of wood with which 
Russia is covered may be inferred from the condition of one government 
alone, in which, on 50,000,000 of acres, its whole extent, 47,000,000 
consist exclusively of forests. According to an estimate made in 1809, 
which refers only to the north of Russia, these forests appeared to contain 
no fewer than 8,192,295 pines fit for masts, each being at least thirty 
inches diameter. The accuracy of this estimate has now been amply con- 
firmed by actual survey, in the course of which it has been ascertained that 
in the three northern governments of Vologa, Archangel, and Olonetz, there 
are 216,000,000 acres of pine and fir.”’ 


So much for one of the sinews of war and an index of the state 
of agriculture. We are now in Moscow, and at the Foundling 
Hospital :— 


“ This establishment was founded by Catherine, for the reception of 
infant foundlings, many of whom are nursed and brought up in the house; 
but the numbers admitted are now so great, that thousands are also sent 
out to nurses in the country, and brought back when old enough to begin 
to read. All are maintained till they are fit to be bound out to some trade; 
or, if possessed of talent, till they can go to college and study for a pro- 
fession—the whole being at the cost of the establishment, which maintains 
them till they can maintain themselves. The number of children supported 
by the house in 1824 was 12,075; in 1831, 23,788; and at the time of our 
visit there were in all about 30,000, either in the establishment or supported 
by its funds! ‘The annual outlay is now considerably above 20,000,000 
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roubles (S00,0002.) : in 1831 it was 17,223,993 roubles. On our first visit 
it turned out that the order for admission with which we had been favoured 
from the governor of Moscow was for another day. Our journey was not 
altogether fruitless, however, for this untimely visit brought us in fora 
cene not often to be matched—the sending off of the infants newly re- 
ceived to nurses in the villages, or to the farm belonging to the hospital. 
A long string of peasant’s carts, filled with straw, was stationed in the open 
court; each in its turn drove up tothe door, and in tumbled, sometimes 
two, sometimes three or four stout clumsy women; these were the nurses. 
A little baby was next handed to each of them, and she instantly gave it the 
breast. ‘he little imp set bravely to work, and away drove the rustic 
equipage in gallant style. T'wo men on the steps were checking the name 
of the nurse and the number of the child as they entered the carts; for 
here children are counted pretty much as sheep are elsewhere. ‘The little 
creatures were swaddled up as tight as pounds of butter going to market. 
We were surprised to see parents taking a parting kiss of some. We had 
believed that all belonged to those who were unwilling to acknowledge 
them, but now learnt that any one may send a child to the house, weaned 
or unweaned. All who do not wish, or are not able, to bring up their 
children, may leave them here without paying a farthing.” 


So that though at first strictly a fowndling hospital, this insti- 
tution is now a sort of general nursing establishment. This will 
be perceived when it is stated, that pregnant mothers may come 
here to be confined, on paying a small sum, 120 beds being day and 
night kept prepared for such applicants. No question is asked, the 
visitor’s name is never known, none see her but the midwife. Need 
we wonder, then, that persons apply who arrive in fine equipages ; 
and instances have been known of ladies hurrying hither from a 
ball. As Mr. B. intimates, the immoralities to which this state 
provision for concealment encourages, need not be pointed out or 
commented upon. 

Before leaving the Foundling Hospital let us have a glance at the 
regiment of nurses which it fosters, and observe an instance of the 
K’mperor’s universal system of training :— 


‘* Passing this, we entered a long hall, in which a formidable file of nurses 
ranged themselves along each side as we entered. Here is a bed for each 
person, and close by it asmall cot for herchild. They all wore white aprons 
and high turbaned caps of muslin, wrought with scarlet and gold, which 
seems to be the universal livery of a nurse in Russia, just as much as the 
long white cauchoise is of one in France. ‘hese ladies are in high train- 
ing ; one might have supposed that they had got the word of command from 
some female drill-serjeant of their number; for each presented her babe, 
in good firelock fashion, as we passed.” 


Moscow furnishes another subject of national interest, which our 
author appears to have investigated closely ; we refer to the mea- 
sures taken with all, throughout the empire, that are condemned to 
exile in Siberia. They must every one pass through this city ; 
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and therefore it affords the best opportunity in any part of European 
Russia, of learning something of the treatment and prospects of 
those unhappy creatures. We are told that, on reaching Mog. 
cOow,— 


““They are allowed a brief rest in the convict prison; their daily 
journeys being so calculated that the separate -bands all arrive here, from 
the opposite corners of the empire, each Saturday night. After restin 
throughout the ensuing week, during which they are relieved from their 
chains, they are despatched in one common band on the second Monday 
after their arrival; on which occasion government allows some member 
or members of the committee of prisons to be present, to control the 
harshness of the jailors or the guards, and to see that none suffer any un. 
necessary degree of restraint. They are even empowered to hear any 
statement which the prisoners may make, and, in most cases, to grant 
immediate redress ; or if the application be not of a nature to be granted 
on the spot, to pledge themselves that it shall be duly attended to after 
their departure. This, it will at once be seen, is a great indulgence to the 
prisoners; and the government, so far from thwarting the benevolent 
visitors, complics with almost every suggestion. These interferences do 
not, of course, extend to the quashing of legal proceedings, but merely to 
the prisoner’s comforts, his health, or his wishes regarding his family.” 


Mr. Bremner had interest which got him admitted to the court 
of the prison where a file of convicts were already chained for their 
dreary journey. He says,— 


‘Poor wretches! with those heavy fetters on their ankles, they were 
to walk every step of a journey which lasted only a few days less than six 
months! They were all, men and women, in the convicts’ dress, a long 
loose kid of great-coat, made of coarse lightish gray cloth. The men 
have one side of their head shaved ; but to distinguish soldiers more readily 
from the others, they have the whole fore part of the head shaved, in place 
of the side. All are permitted to retain the enormous beard, in which 
they take much delight. Each is allowed a low felt cap; but they always 
remained uncovered when any visitor came near: in fact, the whole time 
we remained in the prison, the manner of all we saw was not only respect- 
ful, but becoming. There was something of composed resignation 
amongst them, which touched us more than clamorous grief would have 
done. Of what is still more shocking in such places—levity —there was 
also none—not a single instance of the swearing and attempted tricks 
generally seen in such places at home. Leaving the court, we entereda 
large prison-room, most frightfully crowded with men, women, and 
children, who were to depart that morning. Dr. Hazy and another 
member of the committee were seated near the door, and by them stood 
the principal keeper, who had the long list of names in his hand, to each 
of which was added a brief notice of the crime and history of the individual. 
Always, as a new name was called, the person came forward from the 
crowd, and, before passing out to have his chains put on in the yard, was 
asked whether he had any application to make. Many of them had nothing 
to ask; others had petitions about wife, or child, or relations, which were 
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almost invariably granted. Ifthe request be of a kind which cannot be 
fulfilled without q short delay, the visitors’ powers go so far as to entitle 
them to defer a prisoner’s departure for a week.” 


This respite allows time for inquiry into the alleged circumstances ; 
that inquiry may lead to an acquittal by him who is omnipotent. 
Still, the details given by our author are full of an almost over- 
whelming interest ; but we can only find room for one or two sepa- 
rate passages from this melancholy chapter. A prisoner complained 
of the ring round his ankle being painfully tight :— 


“ There was some hesitation about removing it, but the doctor interfered, 
and it was taken off. Then came the hammering anew—a_ barbarous 
sight: every blow went to the heart. The prisoner puts his foot ona 
block, in the middle of which stands a small anvil, the height of the ankle. 
The strong executioner, clad in a short coarse great coat, seemed to have 
little pleasure in his task. There was confusion in his looks and manner ; 
his dishevelled hair, partly concealed by aragged covering, hung wildly 
about his face; but though there was something savage about him, he 
looked, on the whole, shy and timid, as if unwilling to be seen in such 
work. ‘The whole band being now fettered, they were again mustered in 
the yard, after which a new chaining commenced; they had still to be 
linked four and four together by the wrists. At the head of the linea 
little table was standing, covered with copper coin, from which every man 
was receiving, in advance, a certain part of his daily allowance, govern- 
ment giving each, for his maintenance, forty-eight kopeeks, or a fraction 
less than five-pence a-day.” 

* * * + ° * 

“As the moment of starting approached—the moment when for them 
the world—our world—showld cease to have any interest, for when once 
these gates are passed they are considered as dead, cut off from society— 
we were more than ever struck with the calm bearing of the troop. So 
far from being sad or repining, they looked almost cheerful and willing to 
go. This feeling is inspired by the general leniency of their treatment, 
Some of the officers employed about them may be harsh, but the system, 
as was remarked by one of our party, well acquainted with the prison 
discipline of England, is in many things much more indulgent than our 
own. They are warmly clothed, provided with strong shoes for the 
journey, and plentifully fed. If sick, they are also cared for. All being 
now ready, the final scene was gone through, by the doctor asking—it is 
the last chance they have of making their wants known— Whether they 
were satisfied, or had any request still to make?’ All replied, ‘ We are 
contented ; we have nothing to ask.’ ”’ 


Among the prisoners whom Mr. B. noticed some interesting cases 
occurred, <A few of these he describes. Take one. He says— 


‘Among the prisoners who most attracted our notice, was a black- 
moustachoed, powerful-looking man, still young. His manly and hand- 
some, though fierce countenance, would have excited interest, even if seen 
in company of a very different stamp; but he stood alone, and, to our 
surprise, seemed to be shunned by his companions. Think who he was— 
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the executioner of Moscow, now loaded with chains, and on his way to 
Siberia! And for what? The poor wretch’s crime shewed him to have stil] 
something good about him, notwithstanding his terrible office. It js the 
law, that when this situation becoiaes vacant, any one condemned to 
Siberia may have his sentence commuted, provided he accept the unenviable 
post. He is still a prisoner, but is allowed to live by himself, and to go 
about free within the walls of the prison. Some time before, this man had 
accepted the office, but was soon so disgusted with the bloody task, that he 
made his escape; was caught again, and now irrevocably banished.” 


One of the stages at which we must for a few seconds tarry, will 
present us with a fair upon a scale and of a character very different 
from those of Greenwich, St. Bartholomew, and Hyde Park. It is 
that of Nishnei-Novogorod, where, we are told, the real amount of 
money turned over may be estimated at twelve millions sterling 
annually. Let us have a glance at the motley group of merchants 
which such a centralization can boast of :— 


“ First advances a white-faced flat-nosed merchant from Archangel, 
come here with his furs. He is followed by a bronzed long-eared Chinese, 
who has got rid of his tea, and is now moving towards the city, to learn 
something of European life before setting out on his many month’s journey 
home. Nextcome a pair of Tartars from the Five Mountains, followed by 
a youth whose regular features speak of Circassian blood. Those with 
muslins on their arms, and bundles on their backs, are ‘Tartar pedlars. 
Cossacks who have brought hides from the Ukraine, are gazing in wonder 
on their brethren who have come with caviar from the Akhtuba. Those 
who follow, by their flowing robes and dark hair, must be from Persia: to 
them the Russians owe their perfumes. The man in difficulty about his 
passport is a Kujur from Astrabad,.applying for aid toa Turkoman from 
the northern bank of the Gourgan. The wild-looking Bashkir from the 
Ural has his thoughts among the hives of his cottage, to which he would 
fain be back ; and the stalwart Kuzzilbash from Orenburg looks as if he 
would gladly bear him company, for he would rather be listening to the 
scream of his eagle in the chase than to the roar of this sea of tongues. 
Glancing in another direction, yonder simpering Greek from Moldavia, 
with the rosary in his fingers, is in treaty with a Kalmuck as wild as the 
horses he was bred amongst. Here comes a Truchman craving payment 
from his neighbour Ghilan (of Western Persia), and a thoughtless Bucharian 
is greeting some Agriskhan acquaintance (sprung of the mixed blood of 
Hindoos and Tartars). Nogais are mingling with Kirghisians, and drapers 
from Paris are bargaining for the shawls of Cashmere with a member of 
some Asiatic tribe of unpronounceable name. Jews from Brody are settling 
accounts with Turks from Trebizond ; and a costume-painter from Berlin 
is walking arm-in-arm with the player from St. Petersburg who is to per- 
form Hamlet in the evening. In short, cotton merchants from Manchester, 
jewcliers from Augsburg, watchmakers from Neufchatel, wine-merchants 
from Frankfort, leech-buyers from Hamburgh, grocers from Kénigsberg, 
amber-dealers from Memel, pipe-makers from Dresden, and furriers from 
Warsaw, help to make up a crowd the most motley and most singular that 
the wonder-working genius of commerce ever drew together.” 
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The sorts of goods for sale are not less varied, and to facilitate 
business a separate quarter is set apart for each important article. 
Accordingly one contains groceries, another fish and caviar, 
another leather, boots and shoes ready-made being disposed of in 
great quantities. One of the most curious departments of all is 
that appropriated to the sale of tea. ‘The number of Chinese seen 
in it is not more striking than the amount of cash turned over by 
them. ‘The chests are all sewed into tough skins. Leeches form 
another of the staple commodities, the Ukraine being now one of 
the most fertile fields for this species of doctor. Indeed, at Pultowa, 
the gathering of leeches for the Hamburg dealers is a main branch 
of industry. But the collectors here do not exemplify Wordsworth’s 
picture of his leech-gathering friend ; for they carry on their work 
in a wholesale way, the opposite of poetic. The lakes of Silesia, 
Bohemia, and other parts of Europe, are said to be exhausted ; so 
that the buyers are forced to repair to more eastern quarters, carry- 
ing death and desolation among the leeches in their course ; sweeping 
all before them, till now they have got as far as Pultowa, the pools 
and swamps about which are yielding them great captures. Here 
a thousand leeches are sold for three shillings and four-pence ; at 
Hamburg, before reaching which one half die, the same number is 
sold for about five pounds ; and in Mingland the country apothecary 
pays nine or twelve pounds for the quantity which originally cost 
three shillings and four-pence. Of every thousand, it is said that 
at least seven hundred die before reaching [ngland. 

The further that our traveller advanced towards and into the 
Cossack country, he found external appearances to improve; that 
is to say, that in Little Russia, more particularly the part called the 
Ukraine, manners, languages, and institutions are superior to those 
of the regions to which we have hitherto been chiefly confined. A 
much greater degree of attention to cleanliness becomes particularly 
apparent, and smartness of every kind, the very cottages being 
white-washed, a simple and cheap indication which an Englishman 
is so fond of observing. ‘The crops too present symptoms of much 
amelioration. But we must close these volumes, which are so full 
of diversified information, after quoting two passages referable to 
the part of the empire at which we have arrived. The first regards 
some remarkable contrasts of character as exhibited by the same 
people in different circumstances :— 


“ That a change of circumstances can change the character of a people, 
is a fact which has held true in all ages. In no instance has it ever been 
more strongly confirmed than by the Cossack. At home he is the best- 
natured being in the world. We have seldom seen a more quiet, friendly 
creature. He seems fit to think of nothing but his fields and his poultry. 
One who knew nothing of him but from travelling through the district 
which we visited, would be almost tempted to call him soft and childish, 
But follow him to the battle—see him even in a march at the head of an 
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invading army—and the Cossack will be fuund a very different being. 
He is no longer the quiet unobtrusive husbandman, but the bold marauder 


—the true member of the fiercest of all the hordes which Russia can bring 
in countless swarms against Europe.” 


Who will, after reading the following extract, think of Italy as the 
land of songsters ?— 


“ At nine o'clock, Yakowbevo yielded us a supper of milk and eggs, 
while the village-girls, all wearing a kind of gipsy turban, which is common 
here, treated us with a serenade—the first instances we met with of a custom 
universal in Little Russia. ‘These damsels are so mad about music, that in 
the short darkness of summer, they sing literally all the night through. 
Here they come, accordingly, in full force. A band of them returning 
from the harvest-field, linked arm-in-arm, and with a measured step, are 
marching past our door, singing a low drowsy air, quite different from that 
we heard so incessantly among the Muscovites ; and in which, though we 
had occasionally had songs from very young girls, we never heard the 
grown-up women join. This evening song was not, indeed, quite so sweet 
as that of Milton’s ‘ sirens three,’ 


‘Who, as they sung, would take the prison’d soul 
And lap it in Elysium ;’ 

but it was more tolerable than the singing with which we were so often 
assailed in other parts of this musical country. The Russian is essentially 
a singing animal. Scourge him till he howl again, and, be assured, his 
wonted drawl about grandmother and the goose is resumed before you have 
turned the corner. ‘l'alk of Italy! Russia shall henceforth be the land of 
song. You may travel from one end of Italy to the other, and never hear 
a peasant, man or woman, carol a single air. Even in the large towns, 
unless from some bacchanalian party going home from a glee-club or the 
theatre, the traveller seldom hears Italians singing. ‘They keep all their 
notes to themselves, to make us pay dear for them in London. Among the 
Russians, on the other hand, nothing but singing greets the unhappy 
traveller’s ears, from Cronstadt to Odessa. Wearisome as our postillion’s 
songs had always been, they become even more irksome to us after we 
learned that the words, if words they can be called, which they consist of, 
have not the smallest meaning. It would be impossible to draw any kind 
of sense from their most favourite songs. In some parts of the country, 
ballads of considerable beauty may still be heard; but they are now very 
scarce. Many of these, according to Karamsin, ‘ are exceeding beautiful, 
and especially those of a historical nature. They generally relate to the 
happy times of St. Vladimir, and were composed during the subjugation of 
our empire—in those disastrous days when the imagination, weighed down 
beneath the yoke of the infidel, had no other spur than the remembrance of 
the eclipsed glory of the country. The Russian,’ he most truly adds, 
‘ sings in joy, and even in the midst of sorrow.’ ” 


Captain Mignan’s ‘‘ Journey” need not detain us long ; at least 
as regards Russia, which has so much engaged us now. and lately. 
We shall only make a halt in Koordistan, a country, owing not 
merely to its situation in relation to our eastern interests, but to the 
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character and long-preserved independence of its inhabitants, that 


possesses some special attractions : yet never more signally, in re- 
ference to Iingland, than at the present time. 


It is calculated that there may be 1,000,000 inhabitants in this 
country, whose vengeance inflicted on their Turkish and Persian 
neighbours, together with their independence, their constant turbu-+ 
lence and robberies, has rendered them a memorable people. In 
case of a Russian invasion of our eastern empire, it is not for us to 
say to what account this wild and warlike race might be turned, 
nor how far reliance could be placed in them. Two extracts will 
serve to direct the reader’s mind to the subject of their efficiency and 
cordiality. Let it be borne in remembrance that: the Captain was 
accompanied by his lady, children, and servants :— 


** Being unable to procure any forage for the cattle, or even refreshments 
for ourselves, we left Bogaum long before the dawn of day. Miraddy, 
the object of our march, lay about thirty-eight miles distant, over a road 
which appeared very rugged. About noon, we passed a lovely plain, and 
through it several small gurgling streams meandered, literally matted over 
with water-cresses. Our servants were quite surprised to see us eat of 
them so heartily, for they would not even taste any until I repeatedly 
declared they were most delicious. Previously to our entrée into the 
village, we were met by its chief, who conducted us to his castle, where he 
ordered his women to give up to us the best room they possessed in the 
harem court. They instantly set to work clearing away their domestic 
utensils with the greatest good-humour, and lighted for us a cheerful fire, 
before which we spread our numuds (carpets). These women crowded 
about Mrs. Mignan and the children with the utmost empressement, and 
accosted me with an air of the greatest cordiality : they had no wish, and 
certainly no reason to conceal their faces, which were fair and handsome, 
with large black eyes, and dark flowing hair. They went about entirely 
unveiled, and possessed no mauvaise honte, though it was considered a mark 
of rudeness to stare atthem. Nevertheless, they were evidently much 
pleased at exciting our attention, and we clearly perceived that vanity was 
the characteristic of the sex in this, as well as in other countries nearer 
home. After being served with some delicious cheese made from the 
milk of sheep, and several excellent flat muffin-shaped cakes of bread, the 
chieftain of the village invited me to his own quarters, which were situated 
across an ublong square court-yard. A sheep was slain ; and, having been 
stuffed full of almonds and raisins, was now roasting before a roaring fire, 
around which several attendants were crouched. We discussed our meal 
al’ Arabe, and after wards some of the party got up and danced around the 
room with great energy. They then chanted a war cry, which our meh- 
maundar, Seyyud Abdallah, assured me related to their robbing exploits, 
and to their successes over the Turks and Persians. They also hada 
regular chorus, in which all occasionally joined, and which pointed at the 
dishonour of a Koord flying from battle to his tents, where not only the 
tribe itself, but the very dogs shun the coward— 


‘None shall wed the flying slave, 
E’en dogs shall bay the dastard knave.’ 
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Seyyud Abdallah declared the whole party were marauders, and that some 
of them actually boasted of the number of Kuzzilbashes they had shot. 
This chieftain gave us dried fruits of several kinds, with delicious sweet- 
meats, and some most excellent sherbet. On the morrow I smoked a chi- 
bouque with the village chief, and we then resumed our journey towards 
Soolimaniah, the capital of Koordistaun.” 


We may before quoting the next passage, which must wind 
up the article, mention that Mr. Fraser, whose journey to Persia 
lately occupied our attention, was assured by a Koordish chieftain, 
that, if a thousand Europeans of any nation were to make their 


appearance among them, twenty thousand Koords would rise and 
join their warlike visitors :— 


** Soolimaniah is most romantically situated on the northern bank of the 
Diala (the Delos), in a rich, extensive, and well-watered valley, irregularly 
formed by the base of the surrounding mountains. It is supposed to be on 
the site of the ancient Siozuros, vel Shehrazour. The city, unlike most 
Mahommedan towns, is unwalled ; its houses are flat-roofed, low, and well 
secured against the cold and snows of this elevated region ; but its streets, 
like all Oriental towns, are irregular, narrow, and dirty, though its climate 
is decidedly fine, and the inhabitants, who approach to the number of 
twenty-five thousand, are hardy, active, and robust. Their expressions of 
countenance are, however, harsh, and their complexions dark. The govern- 
ment of Soolimaniah is administered by a pasha, who is by birth a Koord, 
subject to neither Turk nor Persian. To please the Russians he hasocca- 
sionally sent a present in cash to the Prince Royal of Persia, and Field- 
Marshal Paskewitch is desirous of taking him under his especial protection, 
that in case of need he may be induced to furnish cavalry to harass, by 
their sudden and repeated incursions, the inhabitants of those countries by 
which they are bounded. For such a duty they are eminently fitted.” 


The melancholy and oft-impressed truth is, from the foregoing 
extracts, plain, that the world at this moment contains the elements of 
discord, and the disposition to put these into motion to an extent 
alarming to the interests of civilization. May England be the con- 
servator, appointed by Providence, to protect the human race in 
semibarbarous as well as among the more enlightened nations, to 
guarantee to mankind peace, by the maintenance of her own high and 
considerate bearing, by her lessons of wisdom, and by her example. 





Art. II. 
1.—California. By Aurxanprer Forszs, Esq. 8vo. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1889. 
2.—Perw as tt is. By Arcuipatp Smiru, M.D. 2 Vols. London: 
Bentley. 1839. 


Some of the points brought out and the subjects handled in these two 
works have suggested the idea of throwing them together in the 
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manner we have done at the head of this article. The most import- 
ant of these common points is the uniform testimony afforded as to 
the social and political condition of the inhabitants of these countries, 
which goes to demonstrate, that however attractive may be the phrases, 
free governments and free institutions, or however popular may have 
been the revolutions in the American Spanish colonies, the change 
has been rather in names than realities; and that the much boasted 
of good, if ever it is to be experienced, which, as regards Peru, seems 
problematical, is yet to come, is yet to commence. But we need 
not indulge in any elaborate speculations, or spend time over gene- 
ral and vague considerations, seeing that the few facts as detailed 
by our two authors, to which we shall direct attention, are in them- 
selves sufficiently expressive to teach the truths, and to guide to the 
hopes or fears which California and Peru, as they at present are, will 
naturally do. 

California, though one of the most unsettled, discontented, and 
rebellious provinces of Mexico, may indeed be taken as a charac- 
teristic sample of the condition of the state of which it nominally 
constitutes a part ; that condition being any other than tempting, as 
Mr. l’orbes would have it, for I:nglishmen to colonize it. About 
two years ago the first patriotic ebullition occurred in the province, 
which the supreme government warmly denounced and loudly 
threatened to chastise, but without ever proceeding further than to 
fulminate and to vaunt. In fact, for anything that has lately been 
heard, California has been forgotten by the Republic, or rather 
there are sufficient difficulties and contentions elsewhere to occupy 
the time of an indolent and degenerate people. But what is there 
in the position and prospects of the province under immediate con- 
sideration that should induce British subjects to choose and prefer 
it as a colonial settlement? Let a part of Mr. Forbes’s represen- 
tation assist the reader on this point. He says,— 


“ Being thus left to the freedom of their own will, the Californians, true 
to the spirit which has animated all the Spanish American colonies since 
their emancipation, immediately began to divide themselves into parties ; 
and although there are only about five thousand Spanish creoles in the 
whole country, they had their party of the north, which declared for an entire 
independence on Mexico, and the party of the south, which adhered to 
Mexico on certain conditions. ‘The want of frequent communication with 
Mexico renders it quite uncertain what may at present (June, 1838) be the 
state of the country ; but it is, at least, evident now, if there was any doubt 
formerly, that it is at this moment in a state that cannot prevent its being 
taken possession of by any foreign force which may present itself. ‘The 
British government seem lately to have had some suspicion that California 
would be encroached upon, if not taken entire possession of, by the Russians, 
who are settled so close upon its northern frontier ; but by the latest accounts 
no encroachment has been made, nor has any augmentation been made 
either in the number of people in the colony, or in the fortificatiens. The 
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danger does not lie there. There is another restless and enterprisin 

neighbour from whom they will most probably soon have to defend them- 
selves, or rather to submit to: for although the frontiers of North America 
are much more distant than the Russians, yet, to such men as the Back- 
settlers, distance is of little moment, and they are already well acquainted 
with the route. The northern American tide of population must roll on 
southward, and overwhelm not only California, but other more important 
states. This latter event, however, is in the womb of time: but the in- 
vasion of California by American settlers is daily talked of; andif Santa 
Anna had prevailed against ‘l'exas, a portion of the inhabitants of that 


country, sufficient to over-run California, would now have been its 
masters.” 


So Mr. Forbes would have England or a portion of her sons 
to resort to new localities, when, if they did not constantly incur the 
risk of comprising themselves with the Mexicans, they might lay 
their account with exciting the jealousy of the North Americans 
and the Russians, with each of whom we are at this moment on 
rather ticklish ground. But, aecording to a fuller development of 
his views, our author recommends the province to the contem. 
plation of the English creditors of the Mexican government, in order 


that by a transfer of soil the claim may be at once completely cane 
celled. He says, 


‘‘ There have been some thoughts of proposing to the Mexican gavern- 
ment that it should endeavour to cancel the English debt—-which now ex- 
ceeds fifty millions of dollars—by a transfer of California to the creditors. 
‘This would be a wise measure on the part of Mexico, if the government 
could be brought to lay aside the vanity of retaining large possessions. 
The cession of such a disjointed part of the republic as California would be 
an advantage. In no case can it ever be profitable to the Mexican republic, 
nor can it possibly remain united to it for any length of time, if it should 
even be induced to rejoin this state, from which at present it is to all intents 
and purposes separated. Therefore, by giving up this territory for the debt, 
would be getting rid of this last for nothing. But would the English 
creditors accept of it? I think they might, and I think they ought: They 
have lately displayed an inclination to treat and to receive lands as a part 
of the debt where no land exists belonging to Mexico. In the settlement 
made with Lizardi and Co. as agents for the Mexican government in London, 
lands are stipulated to be delivered at acertain price per acre, in Texas in 
which Mexico does not possess an acre, in the state of New Mexico which 
is many hundred leagues inland in Sonora, and God knows where. To 
the good fortune however of the English creditors this contract has been 
disapproved of by the Mexican government, and it is hoped that some more 
rational scheme will be hit upon to give the creditors some sort of tangible 
security for at least a part of what they have been so scandalously fleeced 
out of. If California was ceded for the English debt, the creditors might 
be formed into a company, with the difference that they should have a sort 
of sovereignty over the territory, somewhat in the manner of the East India 
company. This in my opinion would certainly bring a revenue in time 
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which might be equal to the interest of the debt, and, under good manage- 
ment and with ap English population, would most certainly realize all that 
has been predicted of this fine country.” 


These creditors, we think, will not find in the work before us 
facts or reasonings that can inspire many bright hopes, unless they 
are to look far into futurity. First of all, though Mr. Forbes seems 
to have resided in the country for some time, the information which 
he furnishes imparts little that has not been gleaned from other 
writers, leaving it indeed in much of the obscurity which has ever 
surrounded such a remote and turbulent portion of an unsettled and 
far from prosperous republic. But, secondly, the bright results 
which our author has conjured up, appear to us to point to a period 
of time that is also remote, at the same time that these results 
resemble very closely the visions of a sanguine mind, if they are not, 
which we suspect, in some way connected with speculations about 
the establishment of steam navigation in the Pacific, and means of 
speedy and certain transit across the narrow Isthmus that severs the 
two Oceans. That at some future day the traffic on the shores of 
the Pacific, the capabilities of the rich countries in the neighbour- 
hood, the opportunities afforded by the numereus and immense 
rivers of South America, and the character as well as condition of 
the inhabitants of these vast regions, may be so ameliorated and 
improved, as to encourage and repay the speculators who may 
undertake to cut a water course through the comparatively thin 
neck of territory at Panama, is highly probable ; but we fancy, upon 
any sober minds, these occurrences cannot act to any practical 
extent in our day and generation ; and can only serve to amuse or 
gratify luxuriant imaginations. It seems, however, that Mr. Forbes 
is not the only sanguine speculatist about the wonders which steam 
is about to produce on the coasts and in parts of America, which 
hitherto have either been thinly inhabited, generally unsettled, on 
account of warfare with the aborigines or among the settlers them- 
selves, or altogether unexplored and uncleared of their forests. On 
resorting to Dr. Smith’s work, and opening at that division of 
it which describes Huanuco, which is situated 7,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, where the climate and the soil are exceedingly fine, 
and where a stream connects the place with the Amazons, we re 
of glorious prospects being cherished by the inhabitants :— 


“ The kind and affable inhabitants of this city in the bosom of the Andes 
have their imaginations excited with the hopes of their rising glories, and 
their own happy valley is too narrow for their expanding desires. So full 
are their literati of the flattering idea that an English colony on the river 
Huallaga may extend its industry and enterprise to the cultivation of the 
great pampa del Sacramento, that they already fancy en depots and 
harbours selected, docks prepared, and ships building from tue timber of 
their own Montana, to carry them a voyage of pleasure and profit round 
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the world. They imagine little steamers up to playa-qrande, or even to 
the falls at Casapi, or the port of Cuchero on the river Chinchao, within a 
couple of days’ journey of their city; and, when their wishes are realized, 
they calculate that their now useless and neglected copper mines shall be 
more precious, and draw in upon them more wealth than ever did brillants 
or diamonds on their distant neighbours of Brazil. And no wonder that 
the natives of this Elysian valley should be overjoyed at such prospects; 
since their long-continued cotnmunication with the ecanoe-men of the 
Huallaga on the one side, and in former times with those of the mission. 
aries at the port or settlement of Mayro on the other, familiarize them with 
the notion of navigating the Huallaga and Ucayali; while the intervening 
Diains of Sacramento they consider to be naturally the richest and most 
capable of improvement of any in the world. Even the miner of Cerro 
Pasco finds his fancy warmed when he reflects on the prospect of a steam 
navigation on the Maranon. Don Jose Lago y Lemus, one of the most 
distinguished of the veteran miners of Pasco, published in 1831 a pamphlet 
in illustration of the advantages that might accrue to the republic from this 
navigation. In this pamphlet he endeavours to show that the portions of 
Peruvian territory hitherto occupied, and consisting of arid coasts and 
rugged mountainous districts, are not to be compared, in point of natural 
interest or national importance, with the immense plains and fertile Mon- 
tana or wooded deserts on the eastern frontier; and he manifests a laudable 
and patriotic zeal in endeavouring to arouse the attention of his countrymen 
to this most momentous subject.” 


But these wooded deserts cover thousands of miles of territory, 
while in various regions of the plains, and on the borders of some 
of the noblest rivers of Peru, the most savage tribes alone prowl. 
Take as a proof and a description of this last untamed feature the 
letter of an aged missionary who has long laboured in the interior, 
ardently devoted to the most sacred duties. He writes thus to an 
official personage of the republic :— 


“ T have to inform your honour, with the greatest sincerity, that the 
project adopted by the Supreme Government, of penetrating to the river of 
Pachitea by the port of Mayro, is the best and safest plan, because of the 
advantages that would accrue to the republic from opening the navigation 
of that river; for, from its junction with the Ucayali, up the stream to 
Mayro, is only a passage of seven or eight days; and from the latter place 
to Pozuzo, by land, is but an intermediate distance of fourteen leagues. But 
there is one obstacle which, as long as it exists, will almost certainly inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of a safe traffic on the river Pachitea; namely, that 
on its banks are situated the pagan Cashivos, cruel cannibals, who live on 
human flesh,—sometimes availing themselves of much cunning and artifice 
to deceive passengers ; and at other times, with all the fierceness of the wild 
beasts of the forest, fearlessly attacking them,as was proved in two expedi- 
tions undertaken from this place by Father Girbal, who the first time only 
advanced to the nearest huts, when he was compelled to return, on account 
of the scarcity of arms, and the small escort given him by the government. 
He afterwards advanced to their last encampments (runcherias), whence 
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he returned, without having realized his purpose of striking the Mayro, 
where people waited his arrival with provisions and whatever else was re- 
quired : and since this last expedition, which was made in the year 1797, 
no further active measures have been attempted.—T he neighbouring nations 
of Conivos and Sipivos, who reside by the inland streams of the Ucayali, 
though they constantly endeavour to drive away these cruel enemies, have 
never succeeded ; for so far is it otherwise, that they suddenly break into 
the houses, and, not satisfied with putting their inmates to death, carry off 
the dead bodies to celebrate their banquets with, for the Cashivos have an 
innate appetite for human flesh. The project of entering by the Mayro is 
the most attainable of any other, because, in descending the water, the 
vessels keep the centre of the river, so that they cannot be reached by the 
arrows from the banks at point-blank shot : besides, by merely discharging 
a few fire-arms, they disperse ; and as, happily, they do not use canoes, they 
cannot intercept the passage, or do us material injury. And further, the 
descent to this point is accomplished in two days only ; for which reason it 
is very necessary that I should have seasonable advice, the time heing as 
nearly as possible fixed, to prevent any disappointment as to our meeting ; 
when, according to the plan proposed by the commissioners, an expedition 
may be made with every precaution from this point, for the purpose of 
clearing the passage of so destructive and indomitable a people; and in this 
way the frontier towns may be able to proceed in extracting from the 
Montana its precious productions. Actuated by this desire, and that of 
rendering happy the inhabitants of the Ucayali, I have now, for the space of 
thirty-four years, felt it my duty to live in these missions; and God grant 
that my eyes may yet see the prosperity of these regions, since my expedi- 
tion to the Pangoa failed of producing the advantages expected from it.” 


But we are departing widely from observing the arrangement of 
Dr. Smith’s volumes, as its title when fully given will intimate, that 
title being ‘‘ Peru as it is: a Residence in Lima and other parts 
of the Peruvian Republic, comprising an Account of the Social and 
Physical Features of that country.” Accordingly in these agree- 
able and sensible volumes we have the results of the author’s obser- 
vations which his opportunities as a practising physician must have 
favourably seconded ; laying open to him the domestic and more 
private habits of different classes, although there are abundant 
grounds, as gathered from the work before us,. for believing that the 
manners and morals of the people, as well as the working of their 
social institutions and political relations, require but a cursory 
glance to convince the observer that the nation is far removed from 
a healthy, a happy, and a promising condition. 

Taking Peru according to its physical features, it is not the land 
that would attract us. Sterile deserts, immense forests, and chains 
of unmeasured mountains, not only exceed the cultivable parts, 
but throw great obstacles in the way of intercommunication. The 
shores are mostly barren and unhealthy. Then, as already hinted, 
the people are degenerated, disorganized, licentious. What enter- 
prize they possess or exhibit is not turned to enlightened purposes. 
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Agriculture is generally in a wretched state ; the mines which have 
filled the imagination with poetic ideas of great wealth and grandeur 
have been in reality the source of the most sordid passions as well 
as avast amount of poverty and ruin. It is when turning the 
attention to the prevailing aspect of national morals, and when 
endeavouring to arrive at the standard which has been erected in 
respect of feelings and customs, that the social disease of the people 
is most offensive. One or two extracts will indicate what we mean. 
Take first a view of the effeminacy of the citizens of Lima, and the 
tender feeble pitch to which bad habits and a transmitted vicious. 
ness of nervous system have reduced even the male portion :— 


** When somewhat weakened by bad health, or a slight indisposition 
which confines him to his apartments for a few days, should he happen to 
shave and wash the face with cold water, he is thereby put in danger of 
being visited by a spasmodic affection of one side of the mouth, or affected, 
as is more likely to take place, with a cold in the head, so that the inflam- 
mation thus induced in the nostrils and fauces may soon be observed to ex- 
tend itself along the continuous mucous membrane, and through the wind- 
pipe into the cavity of the chest ; and there it is hard to foretel what ravages 
it may commit. 

‘“‘ We need not therefore be surprised to hear the often reiterated query 
of the convalescent in the words, ‘ No me hara dano lavar y afeytarme ?’— 
will it not do me harm to shave and wash? Nor should we indulge in a 
smile at his expense, as we see him gradually venture on the first degrees 
of ablution, by rubbing over the hands and face with a cloth dipped in tepid 
water sharpened with aguardiente, or the common spirits of the country.” 


When the body is so frail and weakened, in what plight must the 
mind be? But the degeneracy of this noble part will be more cor- 
rectly gauged if we look at the training of infants, boys, and girls. 
Let it be borne in view that females of European descent marry 
before it can be said that they are women ; and that when they have 
children it is more than their habits, and indeed than their consti- 
tution, can safely allow to suckle their offspring. Black nurses are 
therefore procured, who have the forming of the moral habits as 
well as the feeding of the youngsters :— 


** When the young Don, thus nurtured in the very lap of bondage, comes 
to be fit for school, he goes to, and comes from it, in the company of 4 
slave ; and the young Miss, or Nina, who goes out to be educated, is, on her 
way to and from her parents’ house, attended vy a sort of duena, or expe- 
rienced zamba. On the customary plea, that the evils of life come early 
enough, children of gentle blood, especially such as are‘ rubios,’ or fair- 
complexioned, are allowed all manner of gusto, or indulgence ; and in the 
morning, before they set out for school, they usually receive a real or medio, 
—sixpence or threepence, either as pocket-money, or as a bribe to be obe- 
dient and to submit to be taught. In this way expensive habits are early 
acquired, and where children are made to do what is right and proper from 
pecuniary not:ous, rather than a laudable sense of duty.” 
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If we proceed to the mines, we shall not find a very flattering 
idea of the usages and speculations in these quarters :— 


« We see the Pasco miners always in the midst of riches, and always 
embarrassed ; they are kept in a state of continued tantalization. The 
miner, it is true, sometimes has imwense and rapid gains, in spite of rogues 
and plunderers everywhere about him, at comparatively little expense of 
time or money ; and this occasional success leads others to indulge in a 
hope of similar good fortune, which hurries the majority of speculators in 
this channel into pecuniary difficulties ; for, as we have seen, the necessary 
outlay is often great without any compensation ; and when the capital is 
too limited, though in the main the undertaking be a goad one, ruin is near. 
Shopkeepers and dealers in platapina are tempted by prospects of commer- 
cial advantage to lend mony to the harassed mine-owner to enable him to 
forward his works, and to repay the loan in pina at so much per marc. Such 
a lender is called * habilitador ;’ but it unluckily happens for this capitalist 
that, by the custom and usage of the miner, the last ‘ habilitador’ has a 
claim to be first paid, which leads to the worst practical results. The 
miner is generally a reckless gambler, who spends money as fast as it 
comes to him, not in improving his mines, but indulging his vices; and in 
this manner the interest of the first habilitadors may be successively post- 
poned to the claims of the most recent, who frequently is disappointed in 
his turn; while the difficulties of the miner are not removed, but merely 
prolonged ; and he is involved in everlasting disputes and litigation.” 


See what are some of the evils to which the Peruvians have to 
submit under what is called a free and republican government. The 
militia are drilled on Sundays, and may then have to march to 
another place than the church :— 


‘These Sunday exercises were generally ill attended; and of ten oF 
twelve young men on an agricultural estate, it would be usually enough if 
two or three appeared at one time in the ranks. Upon one occasion, how- 
ever, when the captain of local militia in the village of Ambo had the 
honour of having the additional appointment of governor conferred on him, 
he called upon the writer when indisposed and in bed, and with great ap- 
pearance of sympathy and confidential cordiality, congratulated himself 
upon his promotion, because it would afford him the power, as he had the 
will, to serve his neighbour. With many such smooth expressions and 
assurances of kind and honest intentions, calculated to put even a misan- 
thrope off his guard, he ended his visit by requesting that, as it was most 
desirable to keep up the military spirit of the district, he would expect of 
the writer that he should use his influence in persuading the young men on 
his hacienda to attend regularly at the military exercises in the adjacent 
village ; a proposition to which he readily acceded, as it was agreeable to 
the established laws of the country. On the first or second Sunday follow- 
ing, six fine young men went to attend the exercises at Ambo; and were 
seized and put into prison, with many others, under strong guard, to be 
marched off the next day as recruits for the line.” 


Peruvian agriculture, as it is conducted in the Vale of Huanuco, is 
rather a sorry aifair:— 
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“ The implements of husbandry are the rudest kind. The plough 
which is slight and single handed, is constructed merely of wood, without 
mould-board, which we have seen a one-handed person manage with 
perfect dexterity. The ploughshare is a thick iron blade, only tied when 
required for use by a piece of thong, or lasso, on the point of the plough 
which divides the earth very superficially. Where the iron is not at 
hand, as frequently happens, we understand that the poor peasant uses, 
instead, a share made of hard iron-wood that grows in the Montaia, 
Harrows they have, properly speaking, none: if we remember well, they 
sometimes use, instead, large clumsy rakes; and we have seen them use 
a green bough of a tree dragged over the sown ground, with a weight 
upon it to make it scratch the suil. In room of the roller, of which the 
never experienced the advantage, they break down the earth in the field 
intended for cane-plants, after it has got eight or ten ploughings and 
cross-ploughings, with the heel of a short-handled hoe, which they call 
*‘ lampa ;’ a tool which they use with great dexterity in weeding the cane. 
fields and clearing aqueducts. For smoothing down the clods of earth, we 
have seen some Indians use a more antiquated instrument. It consisted 
of a soft, flat, and round stone, about the size of a small cheese, which 
had a hole beaten through its centre by dint of blows with 4 harder 
and pointed stone. To the stone thus perforated they fixed a long handle, 
and as they swung it about, they did great execution in the work of 
‘ cuspiando,’ or field-levelling.” 


Dr. Smith naturally bestows a good deal of notice in these 
volumes upon the diseases of the regions he traversed and resided 
in. But to these parts we do not think it necessary to invite 
particular attention, excepting in so far as certain lunar influences 
relate to the health of vegetable and animal life. The facts as 
stated in this our last extract are to us new, and help to impress us 
with the belief that Peru is not the land which our youthful dreams 
made it :— 


‘© The maize crops the farmers always harvest in the ‘ menguante,’ or 
decrease of the moon ; for it is a fact known to every husbandman, thatif 
they collect the crop in the ‘ creciente,’ or increase of the moon, it will 
not keep free of moths for three months, even though allowed the 
advantage of being left in husk, in which state it is found to be least 
liable to damage. 

“In the valleys around Lima the agriculturist is very careful not 
to sow in the creciente, lest the seed should become so diseased and 
injured as never to yield a healthy crop. The same attention to lunar 
influence is bestowed by the wood-cutter, who knows that timber cut 
the creciente soon decays, and on this account is not of use for construct 
ing houses, or for any other permanent purpose; this is particularly the 
case with the willow and alder, as the writer had once occasion to know 
experimentally. Being disinclined to believe what he considered to be 
the prejudices of the natives respecting lunar influence, he insisted upo? 
roofing in part of a house with alder and willow cut in the creciente; 
and after a couple of years he was convinced of his own error, when he 
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saw the timber employed become quite brittle and useless, so as to need 
to be replaced or supported to prevent the roof from falling. 

« The ‘arriero, or muleteer, scrupulously attends to the influence of 
the moon on his cattle ; for if he travels in the creciente, and in a warm 
or even temperate climate, he takes strict care not to unsaddle his riding- 
horses, nor to unpad his cargo-mules, until they have rested awhile and 
cooled sufficiently ; and, if he should neglect these precautions, he would 
be sure to have his cattle disabled by large inflammatory swellings, 
rapidly running on to suppuration, forming on their shoulders or loins.” 





— 


Arr. III.—The Idler in Italy. By the Countess of BLEssINGTON. 2 
Vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1839. 


Tue journal of the Countess extends over a great deal more ground 
than that of the most frequented paths of Italy ; for she passed 
through France, touching and halting at some of its northern parts, 
as well as at Geneva and Ferney, &e., before reaching Genoa. All 
this took place in the years 1822-3; so that the publication of her 
notes at such a distant period as this from the date of their inditing 
furnishes a striking contrast to the modern practice, which is so 
general, of hurrying to the press the crudities collected during 
a steam-speed journey in foreign and strange countries by these 
summer birds of passage, the majority of English tourists. 

But it is not merely as regards an impatience to appear in print 
that Lady Blessington, in the present instance, offers a gratifying 
example. Her journal is of a quality and possesses the attributes 
which the lapse of years cannot put out ofdate. We should, indeed, 
suppose that the dressing, the working up and out of her notes has 
been a pains-taking affair,—an oft-recurred-to occupation ; for 
though her vivid impressions of what is beautiful in nature and art 
are well known to be rapidly received, and her observation of human 
life, manners, and character to be nice, accurate, and shrewd, yet 
very many of the sketches have the appearance of anxious and pro- 
traeted thought about them,—the very sparkle and gracefulness of 
the writing, though generally easy in its construction and flow, 
being too often overlaid and charged with pretty conceits. 

Yet the whole is altogether woman-like , and hence much of its 
adornment andcharms, Nay, what is far better, it is an individual, 
and we have no doubt, a sort of autobiographical likeness ; at least 
we have in almost every page been, not involuntarily, led to feel 
that there is placed before us much of Lady Blessington’s mental 
history ; much with which she identifies her recollections and anti- 
cipations. The joys, the sorrows, the aspirations of her heart, 
have appeared every now and then to be about becoming the 
subject of confession or of confidings. Everywhere the reader, 
from the things that are, it may be in their homely and ludicrous 
aspects, is gently and tastefully lifted to a sphere where the finest 
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sympathies are awakened, and the beauties of pure sentiment appre. 
ciated ; the mind feeling persuaded that the fair writer has eXpe- 
rienced all that is indicated, or more than is actually expressed 
From these and other symptoms in these volumes, we infer that 
they have been the work of earnestness, of cherished affection, and 
of that direction of thought which is pensive and sombre, instead of 
boisterous and gloriously bright and fervid. Two short extracts from 
her Ladyship’s own will bear out, to a certain extent, our meaning, 
** One day of idleness, like one of sin, is sure to beget another ; and 
I sometimes think that I shall leave of journalizing altogether. But 
then comes the thought, that, perhaps in years to come, these has. 
tily scribbled pages may bring back pleasant recollections, when 
nought but recollections of pleasure shall be mine ; and this fore. 
boding induces me to continue.” Again,—* It is not mountains 
alone to which distance lends charms, it gives a halo to anticipated 
happiness, that reality dissolves ; gilds the visions of hope, and dis. 
arms grief of its stings ; subduing the memory of sorrow to a pen- 
sive but not unpleasing recollection.” 

‘These few hints may serve to introduce the passages about to be 
quoted from ‘ The Idler’s” journal, and as a sort of key to its tone 
and matter; that matter, let it be observed, comprising, besides 
vivid landscapes, portraits, and highly-wrought sentimentality, 
many sound aphorisms, and many interesting anecdotes. Where 
satire enters it is without bitterness; where wit, it is quiet and 
polished. 

The closeness and keenness of Lady Blessington’s observation of 
the world and of mankind may be tested by taking her sketches of 
certain national characteristics, and her speculations about the 
nature and merits of the manners of the French and English, when 
contrasted. It will be seen that the leaning is towards her own 
country. The New Year is the period to which the following 
notes belong, and the writer is in France :— 


“Tam as ‘ triste as a bonnet de nuit,’ to use a French phrase I oftea 
have heard ewployed, though why a night-cap should be triste, does no 
seem evident. It is one of the phrases received into use without a dve 
examination of its aptitude ; for the tristesse of a bonnet de nuit must de- 
pend wholly on the head that wears it. We have no phrase that conveys 
the same signification : we do not consider the hours allotted to repose 4 
being dull; but then, we area reflecting race, and are not disposed to find 
fault with aught that tends to make us think, even though it should not 
make us sleep. The French, aw contratre, being constitutionally gay, ar 
prone to regard the hours given to rest as stolen from amusement. Thenté 
the night-cap is viewed as a symbol of dulness, and has given rise to the 
phrase ‘ triste comme un bonnet de nutt, I have explained this momentous 
affair according to national prejudice, which invariably operates more 0 
less in all our views and deductions. It is this national prejudice, whic’ 
we designate with the high-sounding title of patriotism, that makes ! 
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view the gayer and happier temperament of our mercurial neighbours, the 
French, with a sentiment bordering on pity, as I complacently compared it 
with our more dignified, but less enviable gravity. Nay, I more than once 
detected myself defending our climate, on the plea that its variability had 
something very piquant in it ; and for our dense fogs, I urged the palliation 
of their mysterious sublimity, which left so much to the imagination. A 
fog arising from the Seine, I admitted to some Parisians might be, and was 
a detestable thing—a mere Scotch mist, through which objects might be 
discerned !—no mystery—no sublimity! But a London fog! with its mix- 
ture of grey, green, and yellow opaque, shutting out everything, and bid- 
ding defiance to gas-lamps, was quite autre chose. ‘ Mon Diew!’ replied 
the French lady, ‘ what droll people you English must be, when you can 
be proud even of your fogs.” 


We take woman to be the best judge of woman ; indeed her per- 
ceptions of character, whatever be the age or sex, is generally con- 
sidered to be nice and just. Besides, she is far less trammelled, 
in consequence of scholastic forms and rules, than the “itcrati of 
the other half, for the most part, are. At any rate let us hear 
in what the French and English fair are supposed to differ :— 


“ The French women are very pleasant companions : so easily amused, 
and so naturally disposed to be amusing. They have more animal spirits 
than the English ; but it never degenerates into aught approaching bois- 
terousness. But this extreme facility of pleasing and being pleased, argues 
a want of that sensibility which renders English women so captivating. 
A French women seems born to amuse, and to be admired; an English 
women to interest, and to be loved. A man must have a more than com- 
mon share of vanity, who could imagine that a French women, however 
she might profess to like him, would break her heart at his loss. She is 
too spirituelle, too vivacious, and too prone to be diverted, to indulge a 
settled melancholy; but an English woman, with her naturally soft and 
reflective character, her power of concentration, and the gentle pensive- 
ness which is a characteristic of her country women, conveys an impres- 
sion that her happiness would be for ever destroyed by the loss of the ob- 
ject of her affection; and this impression has a powerful influence over 
him who loves her. From what I have seen of French women, I can 
believe them capable of the most heroic sacrifices, the most generous and 
noble actions ; but I think they would like an audience to applaud the 
performance of their parts. I cannot picture to myself a French woman 
passing months in a sick chamber, noiselessly gliding to perform those 
duties which are so admirably fulfilled by English women, No, she pre- 
sents herself to my imagination, brilliant and elegant, happy in the con- 
sciousness of being misedans la derniére mode, content with her modistle, 
her couturiére, and himself: and, par conséquence, with all the world. ‘The 
English women is by nature timid, and doubtful of the effect she pro- 
duces. She thinks more of the object she wishes to please, than of the 
means used to accomplish this desideratum. She is afraid da derntére 
mode may not suit her as well as it does others; she has not an implicit 
confidence in her modtste and couturtére, and still less in herself; hence, 
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she wants that air dégagé, that sparkling animation, which appertains 
to the French woman ; and which is founded on the unshakeable basis of 
her vanity.” 


Why does not Lady Blessington’s knowledge of the treasures of 
her mother-tongue and her skill in the use of it, cure her of that 
prevalent error, of our female writers especially, of introducin 
needlessly a profusion of French phrases? ‘The travelled ladies are 


great sinners in this way. ‘The Countess should set her sex q 
better example. 


French politeness! is a proverbial phrase; but even here the 
victory, as given in these volumes, is the Inglishman’s :— 


‘* The politeness for which Frenchmen are proverbial, is much less 
flattering to individual vanity, than is the less ostentations civility of 
Englishmen. The former is so general in his attentions, that he makes 
one feel, that the person to whom he is addressing them, is only receiving 
what would have been equally offered to any other lady by whom he might 
chance to have been placed ; whereas, an Englishman is either silent, or 
reserved, unless animated by a contact with some person who has pleased 
him : consequently, his compliments have a point, and, if 1 may use the 
expression, an individuality, that convince Aer, to whem they are ad- 
dressed, that they could not have have been applied to another. A 
Frenchman never forgets that he is talking to one of a sex for which he 
professes a general veneration; the Englishman forgets the whole sex in 
the individual that interests him. Accomplishments, such as music, and 
dancing, considered to be peculiar to women in England, are as generally 
cultivated by males as by females, in France. This habit, I think, though 
I know many will disagree with me, is injurious in its effects ; because it 
assimilates tlie two sexes, which ought ever to retain their peculiar and 
distinct attributes. The more masculine a man’s pursuits and amuse- 
ments are, the more highly will he be disposed to estimate feminine ac- 
complishments, in which he can have no rivalry; and which by their 
novelty, may tend to form a delightful recreation for his leisure hours. 
The manly occupations which call him from home, render him more sus- 
ceptible of the charm of female society when he returns to it; hence I 
would encourage a system that tended to make women as feminine, without 
being effeminate, as possible; and men as masculine, without being 
coarse.” 


Even as regards cookery, her Ladyship’s representation is that 
the modern French have greatly degenerated ; the judges of the art 
attributing the change to the “ parvenue noblesse of Napoleon’s 
creation,” by having brought ‘‘ into vogue the savoury, but course 
plats of their humbler days ;” while our authoress rather charges It 
upon the influx of strangers, in 1814 ; adding that those who would 
form a just notion of French cookery in its pristine glory, must 
acquire a knowledge of it among some members of the old legitl- 
mate court, or in a few of the houses of our own nobility. “ In 
such houses, they will find preponderance of white over brow? 
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sauces ; onions will be rendered innoxious by being stewed in loaf 
sugar; and fish, foul, and flesh will be refined by a process that. 
while expelling their grossness, leaves all the nutritious quality.” 
John Bull will be slow to believe that the natural taste of beef has 
anything gross in it ; or that it can be expelled without affecting the 
nutritious quality. It may be subdued by other and less whole- 
some admixtures, we suppose ; but her Ladyship’s opinion and ex- 
perience are worth ten times the weight of ours. The topic, too, is 
fit and proper for her handling ; we therefore leave her doctrine as 
it is, and the subject of cookery, after quoting a single anecdote. 
Among the foreign deteriorating tastes that have been introduced 
among the I’rench, that of a partiality for garlic is mentioned, 
being laid at the door of the Spaniards. Then follows, on some 
one saying the Spaniards were so patriotic that they never forgot 
their country, the rejoinder; ‘‘ How can they, when the taste 
and smell of garlic never forsake their mouths ?” 
Before leaving Paris we shall quote some notices of Denon :— 


“ His anecdotes of his idol Napoleon are very interesting, and, of 
course, are coloured by his partiality. He told me, that, on the occasion, 
Napoleon wished him tu make a sketch of Marie-Louise, for a statue 
which he intended to have executed by Canova. She was to be represen- 
ted asa Roman Empress, with flowing drapery, bare arms, and a tiara, 
Denon was in her apartment, endeavouring to place her ina graceful 
posture ; to accomplish which he found it to be, if not an impossible, at least 
a difficult task. Napoleon, who was present, appeared mortified at the 
total want of natural grace of the Empress; and when he next met Denon 
alone, remarked, ‘ that it was strange that a person so perfectly well 
shaped, should be so remarkably stiff, and gauche in all her movements.’ 
May not grace be considered to be the esprit of the body ? Denon would 
be nothing, without his collection. His house is a perfect museum, and 
furnishes him with an inexhaustible topic on which to expend his super- 
fluous animation, and scientific discoveries. Delighted with himself, and 
grateful to all who seem to participate in his self adoration, he is the most 
obliging of all egotists ; and, what is rare, the least tiresome. ‘ L’ Empe- 
reur et moi’ forms the refrain of the most of hismonologues; and it Is 
evident that he thinks one in no degree inferior to the other.” 


The next place we alight at in the course of her Ladyship’s 
tour is Geneva, that we may cull some literary notices :— 


“ T went to sleep last night with the sound of the murmuring Rhone 
in my ears ; and awoke this morning impatient again to view the‘ Leman 
lake.’ How < brightly beautifully blue itis!’ It looks as if the heavens 
had bathed in it, and left behind in its limpid waters a portion of their 
azure loveliness. How many eyes, to whom no common vision was 
granted, have dwelt with pleasure on this beautiful lake !—Voltaire, the 
most brilliant scoffer that ever lifted the veil from the defects of his species, 
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or gloried in exposing them; Rousseau, who avenged himself on man. 
kind, by displaying, in his ‘ Confessions,’ how base, how unworthy man 
could be ;—he, whose imagination was all warmth and tenderness, and 
whose heart was cold and hard as the ice of his native mountains ; Gibbon 
the always patient investigator, but not always impartial narrator, who 
sneered at, more frequently than he pitied, the errors he related ; De Staé] 
the brilliant, the eloquent De Staél, whose genius caught, as it were, by 
intuition, the truths that others only discover by a life of laborious study; 
Shelley, the passionate, the visionary poet, dreaming away life in a world 
of his own creation, and giving us glimpses of its brightness in his poems; 
and though last, not least, Byron the child of genius, whose passions are 
converted into chords, from which he can draw forth music that finds an 
echo in every heart. Yes, this lake is invested with an interest, more 
powerful than its beauty could awaken, by its associations in the mind 
with the gifted beings who have lingered on its margin.” 


Though laboured, these biographical abridgments and scenic 


sketches are forcibly concise. At Secheron, it is also set down 
that— 


** Maurice, the boatman employed by Lord Byron, during his residence 
here, speaks of the noble poet with enthusiasm, and loves to relate anec- 
dotes of him. He told us, that Lord Byron never entered his boat without 
a case of pistols, which he always kept by him; a very superfluous cere- 
mony, as Maurice seemed to think. He represented him as generally 
silent and abstracted, passing whole hours on the lake absorbed in re- 
flection, and then suddenly writing, with extreme rapidity, in a book he 
always had with him. He described his countenance, to use his own 
phrase, as ‘ magnifique, and different from that of all other men, by its 
pride (fierté was the word he used).—‘ He passed whole nights on the 
lake, always selecting the most boisterous weather for such expeditions. 
I never saw a rough evening set in, while his lordship was at Diodati,’ 
continued Maurice, ‘ without being sure that he would send for me: and 
the higher the wind, and the more agitated the lake, the more he 
enjoyed it. We have often remained out eighteen hours at a time, and 
in very bad weather.—Lord Byron is so good a swimmer, that he has 
little to dread from the water.—Poor Mr. Shelley,’ resumed Maurice, 
* ah! we were all sorry for him!.—He was a different sort of man: 80 
gentle, so affectionate, so generous ; he looked as if he loved the sky over 
his head, and the water on which his boat floated. He would not hurt 2 
fly, nay, he would save everything that had life; so tender and merciful 
was his nature. He was too good for this world ; and yet, lady, would you 
believe it, some of his countrymen, whom I have rowed ia this very boat, 
have tried to make me think ill of him; but they never could succeed, for 
we plain people judge by what we see, and not by what we hear.’ This 
was, in language somewhat different, the sentiment of our boatman’s ac- 
count of Byron and Shelley, two of the most remarkable spirits of our 


age. He seemed to admire the first, but it is evident he loved the 
second.” 


One of the “ Conversations :’— 
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« «J like music,’ said Byron, * but do not know the least of it, as a 
science ; indeed, I am glad that I do not, for a perfect knowledge might 
rob it of half its charms. At present I only know, that a plaintive air 
softens, and a lively one cheers me. Martial music renders me brave, and 
voluptuous music disposes me to be luxurious, even effeminate. Now, 
were I skilled in the science, [ should become fastidious; and instead of 
yielding to the fascination of sweet sounds, 1 should be analysing, or 
criticising, or connoisseurshipising (to use a word of my own making), 
instead of simply enjoying them as at present. In the same way, I never 
would study botany. I don’t want to know why certain flowers please 
me; enough for me that they do, and I leave to those who have no better 
occupation, the analysis of the sources of their pleasure, which I can enjoy 
without the useless trouble.’ Byron (adds Lady Blessington) has little 
taste or the fine arts; and when they are asubject of conversation, betrays 
an ignorance very surprising in a man who has travelled so much. He 
says, that he feels art, while others prate about it; but his neglect of the 
beautiful specimens of it here, goes far to prove the contrary.” 


At Avignon, at Vaucluse, who but Petrarch and Laura could 
be thought of by entire strangers; what spots sought out but 
those consecrated by the poet and his love? Accordingly we are 
at once introduced to them :— 


“ The valley of Vaucluse is extremly narrow, and bounded by high 
rocks of a brownish gray tint; their sombre hue is in some places relieved 
by olive and fig trees, with scattered vines, but there is still a great want 
of wood to break the dull uniformity of the cliffs: the colour of which is 
cold, and not sufficiently varied to produce a fine effect. In the time of 
Petrarch, those gigantic rocks were only seen at intervals, breaking out 
of large masses of wocd, with which the valley was nearly covered; and 
which softened the character of the scenery that now presents a wild and 
savage aspect. After winding for some way among the crags, the road 
terminates at the village of Vaucluse, which is most romantically situated; 
and a broad path formed on the ledge of the rocky chain that bounds the 
river, which here falls into the centre of the valley, leads to the celebrated 
fountain which was the Helicon of Petrarch. ‘The valley is here closed by 
a perpendicular crag of immense height; within which, is the cavern 
whence springs the fountain. The entrance to this cavern is above sixty 
feet high; and it is screened by rocks which intercept all view of it until 
itis neared. The fountain fills a vast basin of acircular form, at the base 
of the perpendicular cliff that terminates this part of the valley. Ata 
short distance from its source the stream falls rapidly over huge fragments 
of rocks, covered with a vivid green mass of aquatic plants and herbs ; 
which gives to this limpid and sparkling water the appearance of a river 
of emeralds. After precipitating itself with impetuous force over the 
rocks, it is formed into a river, which rushes along the vale with exceed- 
ing velocity. The boarders of the fountain abound with wild thyme of a 
delicious fragrance ; and it only requires a little of the poetic fancy which 
gives to Italian poetry so many of its concetti, to imagine that it owes its 


odour to the tears with which the love-lorn Petrarch, that _ of 
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overs, sO frequently bedewed this spot, when bewailing the inexorable 
cruelty of his Laura.” 


But tender and romantic sentiment is not the only element 
of interest which the journal contains in connection with Vaucluse. 
There is in the village a small inn, called the Hotel of Petrarch and 
Laura, which is the resort of wags as well as of vissionaries, and 
where money is ludicrously held to be the standard and test of 
poetic fervour and sympathy :— 


“ Here sentimental tourists stop to regale themselves on the delicious 
trout which the river furnishes; giving, between every morsel of the 
luscious fare, a sigh to the memory of the celebrated lovers, whose busts 
decorite the mantel-piece of the chamber where the refection is served. 
Those travellers who command the most luxurious repasts are considered 
by the inmates to possess the most sensibility; and those who submit 
without resistance to extortion, are esteemed to be mirrors of sentimen- 
tality : a regulation of which our worthy hostess made us aware, by the 
warmth of her praises of those who expended what she considers a proper 
sum, and the severity of her strictures against the more economical or 
less wealthy visitors. The English, she vowed, were the most sentimental 
people alive. It was delightful, she said, to see them sit for hours at 
table, with their eyes turned towards the busts of Petrarch and Laura, 
and sighing, while they washed down their repast with bumpers to the 
memory of the lovers. They (the English) never squabbled about the 
items in the bill. No! they were too noble-minded for that: they were 
wholly engrossed by tender recollections. Of the Germans, Russians, 
Italians, and even of her compatriots, the French, she spoke less kindly. 
* Would you believe it, madam, continued she, ‘ many of them pass this 
inn—yes, the inn—sacred to the memory of Petra:ch and Laura, without 
ever crossing its threshold ; and the few who do, draw from their pockets 
biscuits, and demand only a glass of eaw sucrée.” 


‘© A fool and his money”—and so forth, is, we suppose, a proverb 
which oft suggests itself when the sons of Albion sport their import- 
ance far away from their shops. But among these flush adven- 
turers there are some irreverent souls, even when supposed to be 
sentimentalizing at such a shrine as that of the Hotel of Petrarch 
and Laura; for we read that the eloquent and laudatory hostess was 
thus interrupted by her better half, he having discovered that two 


of the visiting party were I’rench :— 


* You forget, ma chére, when you talk of the English never passing 
any mauvaises plaisantertes on the respectable countenances of Monsieur 
Petrarch and Madame Laure, the two mauvais sujets, that, with a burnt 
cork, gave a pair of large black mustachios to Madame Laure, and, with 
a red chalk, made the nose of Monsieur Petrarch redder than a tomato; 
ay, and gave him a pair of spectacles too. Why, it took me full two hours 


to get them clean again!’ ”’ 
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Those minutely acquainted with the history of the atrocities and 
sacrifices of the Reign of Terror, will remember the case of the 
young lady of the Sombreuil family, who performed the horrible but 
heroic act, as the purchase price of her father’s life, of drinking a 
goblet of blood. When our authoress visited Avignon this lady 
resided there, her name being Madame de Vi'lume. We read 
further,— 


‘© She is wife to the General of that name, and is as remarkable for the 
exemplary discharge of all the duties of life as of those of her filial ones. 
She is still strikingly handsome, though her countenance is tinged with a 
soft melancholy that denotes the recollection of the bitter trials of her 
youth. Her complexion is peculiarly delicate, her hair fair, and her 
features small and regular: her manners are dignified and gentle, and her 
voice soft and sweet. She is exceedingly beloved at Avignon, and uni- 
versally treated with a respectful deference, that marks the profound 
admiration which her filial piety has excited. 1] was told that she shrinks 
from the slightest allusion to her youthful trials, and cannot bear to look 
on red wine ; which is never brought into her presence.” 


We have been detained too long on the way to Italy to afford any- 
thing like a just idea of the riches and beauties which stud this part 
of a work that has professedly been the chief field as respects the 
abundance and value of the fair writer’s cherished impressions. It 
requires minds naturally endowed and assiduously cultivated,—tastes 
purified and exalted, like those of Mr. Reade and Lady Blessington, 
to render their sketches of objects and scenes in that classic Jand, 
which have been so many thousands of times the themes of descrip- 
tion, tolerable. But they have done more; for, by stamping the 
things spoken of and pictured, they have left a copy of themselves, 
at the same time drawing from whatever they touched assimilating 
points to their own original or highly-trained conceptions. The only 
examples, in as far as the present writer is concerned, that we can 
further find room for, in illustration of what we have said, will be 


confined to Naples and its vicinity. The tomb of Virgil is the first 
subject :— 


“A bay-tree once crowned the tomb; but the English travellers, as 
the custode informed us, not only stripped it of its branches, but when 
they had all disappeared, cut the roots, so that no trace of it is left. This 
desire to possess memorials connected with celebrated persons is a weakness 
from which few are exempt; nevertheless, if we analysed the feeling, we 
should be led to allow that it is puerile to attach value to mere perishable 
memorials of even a more perishable substance, the human frame; when 
we have the emanations of the mind which lent the frame its honour, 
preserved fresh and unfading as when the immortal spark that dictated 
them animated its frail tenement of clay. Let us place in our libraries 
the works of the master spirits of past ages, instead of filling our cabinets 
with lumber, only prised by some remote association connected with the 
mortality of those whose writings are immortal. The grave of an 
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Englishman, whose name I could not learn, is, by his last desire, elise ta 
the tomb of Virgil, and a more beautiful view than the spot commands jt 
is impossible to imagine. A nameless grave, and particularly in g 
conspicuous situation, is always an object that awakens melancholy reflec. 
tions in the mind. It denotes that he whose frame moulders in it was 
uncheered by the hope—a hope so natural to many—that after he should 
repose in it, some who loved him would seek his tomb,and read his name 
with pensive eyes. This return to eternity without leaving a trace behind, 
indicates a broken spirit which had outlived hope and affection. How 
many pangs must the human heart have endured, ere it is tutored into 
this last desire of despair, of dying unknown and unnamed! He could 
not have been poor, who could pay for a grave in this spot ; consequently, 
it was not poverty that compelled a nameless grave. Whoever may have 
been the sleeper within it, | gave to his memory asigh ; and to the eustode 
an additional fee, for the care bestowed in preserving it from profanation, 
Another funeral monument, near to that of Virgil, excited less mournful 
reflections, It is that erected by an English lady to the ashes of her lap. 
dog ! this monument has excited so much animadversion, that it is said 
it will be removed; and [ must confess that I shall not regret its disap. 
pearance, for I do not like to see the name of her who raised it, a name 
honoured in Italy, as appertaining to one who has proved herself a liberal 
patroness of the arts, and an enlightened amateur of literature and science, 
exposed to the censures of those—and there are many—who think that 
she has insulted the ashes of Virgil, by placing th:se of hey caniao 
favourite so near them.” 


We read in a note that the lap-dog’s monument has been 
removed. 

Our last selection from the Idler’s Italy, though it be too lengthy 
for our space, bears upon manners and forms of society to which her 
Ladyship as frequently applies herself as to the ideal or sentimental 
flights, some specimens of which we have given. The story is better 
than being merely amusing; for, when taken with the concluding 
observations, it is clear, that, on the occasion described, pain 
and vexation to a keen extent were experienced; and also that simi- 
lar disappointments and demoralizing infatuation are frequent occur- 
rences in Neapolitan life :— 


« A curious incident lately occurred in our immediate neighbourhood. 
A gentleman who has a villa near this, dreamt that a certain number 
would be a prize in the lottery. The morning after his dream, which 
was only a weck previous to the drawing of the lottery, he wrote a note 
to his clerk to desire him to buy the ticket immediately: and subsequently 
tuld many of his neighbours and acquaintances of his dream, the number, 
and of his purchase of the ticket. Being a very popular person, all who 
heard of the circumstance were anxious that his dream should be realised ; 
and, to their great satisfaction, the number was drawn a very large prize. 
Forthwith, a numerous party of artizans and peasants, employed by the 
gentleman in question, sallied forth from Naples, with musical instruments, 
colours flying, and a banner gaily decorated ; on which the lucky number 
was inscribed, and also the amount of the prize. In this manner they 
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proceeded to the habitation of Mr. , and announced the joyful 
intelligence, which, it is needless to say, spread ageneral hilarity through 
the house. This procession was followed by several friends and 
acquaintances, who came to congratulate the fortunate owner of the prize. 
Refreshments in abundance were served out on the lawn for the peasants 
and artizans; anda collation in the salle-d-manger was offered to the 
friends. Sufficient wine of an inferior quality not being in the cellar, 
the best was copiously supplied, in the generosity occasioned by the good 
fortune of the host. The health of the winner of the prize was repeatedly 
drunk; and many suggestions relative to the disposal of a portion of the 
newly acquired wealth were given. The news spread, and the pleasure 
grounds of Mr.————_ became literally filled with visitors of all classes; 
when, in the midst of the general rejoicings, the clerk who had been a 
week before deputed to purchase the ticket arrived, with a visage so 
rueful and woe-begone, that one glance at it announced some disagreeable 
news. Alas! this unlucky wight had, in the pressure of more than 
ordinary business, forgotten to buy the ticket! and thought not of it 
until informed of its having been drawn a prize. The rage and disap- 
pointment of Mr. may be more easily imagined than described, when 
he saw the wheel of fortune, which had paused at his door, driven to that 
of another; who, having heard of the dream of Mr. , selected the 
number, and became the buyer of the ticket only the day before it was 
drawn. The refreshments so liberally dispensed on this occasion had 
quite exhausted the larder of the dreamer, and nearly emptied his cellar : 
and thus ended the affair of the lottery. Never were people so addicted 
to this species of gambling as are the Neapolitans. All classes indulge in 
it, more or less, but the lower ones give way to it with an extraordinary 
recklessness. Every dream, encounter, incident, or accident, has its own 
particular sign and number, which may be found in a book published for 
the instruction of the buyers of tickets, and of which every house has a 
copy. The death of a friend, however lamented, refers to a particular 
number, which the mourner forgets not to secure, if it comes in conjunc- 
tion with some fortunate sign; thus even out of misfortunes and afflic- 
tions the Neapolitans seek todraw some recompense. Nor does frequent 
disappointment seem to correct their eagerness for the lottery. They 
always discover some satisfactory reason for having missed the prize ; 
and hope to be more fortunate the next time.” 
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Art. 1V.—A Tour in Sweden in 1838; comprising Observations on 
the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish Nation. 
By Samuxzt Laine, Ese., Author of “ A Journal of a Residence in 
Norway.” London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 1839. 

Mr. Larne has taken the Scandinavian Peninsula under his special 

protection. He is the only living English writer, we believe, that 

has systematically undertaken to give a full and connected account 
of the present social, moral, and political condition of the Norwe- 
gian and Swedish people. And he has done what he proposed well. 

His “ Journal of a Residence in Norway, during the Years 1834-5 

and 6,” has established his reputation as a pains-taking, sensible, 
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able, and elegant writer. Unpretending though it be, it possesses 
the qualities which natural and studiously acquired talents, sound 
judgment, and a plain and forcible style of writing can impart. 
Nor will this sequel be found an unsuitable companion. True, the 
former country, comparatively speaking, is the land of his choice. 
The Norwegians as a people, and on account of the popular insti. 
tutions under which the nation is developing itself, have particular 
attractions for Mr. Laing. ‘There may also be felt in perusing the 
present work, more of dissertation and less of those interestin 
minute details than what distinguished the former production. This 
may no doubt have arisen, not merely from a more protracted resi- 
dence, and more close and varied inquiry and observation ; it may 
also be reasonably attributed to a more ripened acquaintance with 
the whole Scandinavian theme, and the opportunities for that wider 
speculation which contrasts and comparisons naturally suggest. 
But we also suspect that Mr. Laing has unconsciously been swayet 
by a more ambitious feeling of authorship. To be the philosopher 
or the politician is more flattering than to be the mere chronicler of 
facts. 

Still, we are far from thinking that our author has been led be- 
yond his depth when indulging in speculation about the influences 
which have produced the existing condition of things in Sweden, 
or about its prospects and future history It is his habit to go 
below the surface; his intellect is acute, his sagacity strong, his 
knowledge of first principles, moral and political, is mature; he is 
deeply in earnest, not writing for temporary popularity, but for the 
lasting benefit of mankind; so that the result is, that his ‘* Tour in 
Sweden ” will engage every ordinary reader, while it is still more 
calculated to arrest the attention of the statesman, and to instruct 
the student of political economy. 

Mr. Laing is soundly of opinion, that the calm which Europe has 
been enjoying since the termination of the war that followed the 
French Revolution, extends over a period that is perhaps the most 
important in the history of man. New powers, intellectual and 
physical, have been evoked, new feelings and views have been enter- 
tained, and we are still in a transition state. None of the nations, 
it is true, were further removed from the tremendous convulsion 
alluded to, than Norway and Sweden ; yet none of the nations have 
been more permanently affected by it,—Norway by receiving a new 
and liberal constitution, Sweden by obtaining a new dynasty. 

Now the actual condition of each of these so singularly affected 
countries must present a page of extremely instructive reading. 
How have the old institutions been altered or modified? in what 
stage of forwardness are the middle and labouring classes? What 
is it that retards or accelerates their progress? These and many 
other great questions, our author has endeavoured to connect, or to 
indicate how they may be connected, with his facts ; the account 
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given by hiin of the existing state of things being, we are satisfied, 
anxiously honest. 

Had he done nothing more than been a faithful reporter of what 
he has seen and heard in Norway and Sweden. we should have pro- 
nounced his volumes to be of great value as furnishing materials 
not only for contemporary but future historians to work upon, or 
draw from ; for the mere industry of accumulating facts, affords to 
men of sound understanding, and enlarged views, the additional 
means of testing and illustrating past events, as well as elements 
for successors to build up a stable and correct structure in the 
dominion of mind, As already hinted, however, Mr. Laing is more 
than a chronicler ; so that the best thing we now can do, is to afford 
some means by which our readers may judge of his labours. 

In the spring of 1838, our author passed over from his native 
shores to Hamburgh, on his way to the country which he intended 
to examine ; nor does he touch at any place without bestowing upon 
it some remarks, as well as describing some of its most apparent 
features. Accordingly, having alluded to some things in the 
exterior of Hamburgh, he goes on to say, that he remembers the 
city forty years ago, and that it strikes him that it has been very 
little changed or improved since that time. Around it at half a 
mile distance all is as still and quiet as if there were not a town, 
containing 140,000 persons, within a hundred miles ; an anomaly 
as compared with other cities of like size, which he attributes, in a 
great measure, to the different effects of capital employed in com- 
inerce, and of capital employed in manufactures. He adds, how- 
ever, that he is wrong in saying that for forty years there has been 
no improvement ; for by the fiat of the Danish government, there is 
between Hamburgh and Kiel now an excellent road, a first-rate 
diligence, and a smart four-in-hand coachman, who drives his pas- 
sengers over the whole of the way in ten hours, whereas forty years 
ago, to the distraction of the bones, it took two days. But the fiat 
of the government, as distinguished from the enterprize,and work 
of the people, calls forth Mr. Laing’s accustomed method of doing 
something more than to keep a record of what he sees :— 


“ These are improvements—but they are the work of the government, 
not of the people. It isthe ruling principle of the governments of the 
continent, at present, to do everything for the people and nothing by them. 
Roads, diligences, steam-vessels, schools, savings’ banks, all, a8 well as the 
laws, emanate from, or are controlled by government, and even ordinary 
branches cf private industry, such as mines, iron-founderies, salt-works, 
are subject to the inspection and regulation of government functionaries, 
and all trades and handicrafts are exercised under licence. The conse- 
quence of this principle of interference in all things, is, that the people re- 
main ina state of pupillage, are trained to an inert dependence on their 
seuvernments for all things, like that of the soldier on his ofhicer, and do 
nothing for themselyes. They trust to government, not to their own In- 
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dustry and exertion for every improvement. What the governments do in 
this enlightened age, is generally well done, and really beneficial to the 
people ; but the hand of government cannot be applied to their mode of 
living, their supply of useful articles in their households, their manners 
habits, morals, and in short, to all that is most important in their social 
condition. Improvement in these must proceed from a spirit of improve. 
ment among the people themselves ; and this spirit is kept down and ex. 
tinguished by the principle of the interference of government in all things 
even in branches of private industry. I saw here this morning by the side 
of a new steam-vessel just fitted out by government, or with its permission 
and privilege, a canoe, not a boat but a canoes, formed apparently out of a 
hollowed trunk of a large tree, and as a work of art in no respect superior to 
the Omiak of the Esquimaux, paddled by two women with shovels at the 
prow and stern, and conveying a party of peasants acrossthe bay. Govern: 
ment may copy the beneficial improvements of other countries, but cannot 
penetrate beneath the surface, and effect any improvement in the condition 
of the mass of the people with all its efforts, not even in the most neces. 
sary of arts, that of their ordinary transport by water. The canoe exists by 
the side of the steam-vessel, barbarism by the side of civilised appearances, 
because government does everything, and allows the people no interest or 
voice in what is done. The principle and spirit of a government has more 
influence than its acts upon the well-being and social condition of a coun- 
try. This principle of doing everything for the people and nothing by 
them, keeps a nation behind in real civilisation, notwithstanding the ex- 
ternal appearance its government may display.” 


How far these striking remarks are applicable to Ireland, let the 
reader judge. By the bye, having alluded to the sister isle, we are 
sure, were Mr. Laing to make it the theatre for his next tour, he 
might produce a work, as its result, of extraordinary value. His 
mind and habits appear to us to be of a kind admirably calculated 
to grapple with such a complicated and arresting subject as that 
which we have now pointed to. 

Copenhagen will not detain us, nor our author’s observations con- 
cerning the present general condition of the Danish nation. We 
are on with him to Norway—to Drammen, where he found his 
favourite people in the midst of rejoicings, at the royal sanction of 
the Swedish king to use their own national flag in all seas. There 
had been injustice and serious jealousies on this subject ; but the 
Norwegians had gained their object ; and their maritime power, as 
well as other national branches, are flourishing and rapidly advancing. 
Says Mr. Laing,—‘ The Swedish merchant shipping simultaneously 
resumed their ancient flag, without the Norwegian spot in it. These 
flags show how the wind sits.” 

It was in the month of May that Mr. L. sped through part of 
Norway towards Sweden; but before entering the latter country, 
our agricultural readers will not be displeased with having presented 
to them the following notices belonging to the former :— 


“The snow was still covering the ground, and sledges driving about in 
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the first half of this month; and until grass had grown, and roads become 
dry, travelling was scarcely practicable. ‘The season for tillage and sow- 
ing is so short in this climate, that horses cannot be spared from field 
Jabour, and the traveller even with a courier or forbud to order horses, will 
be detained at every post station for several hours. I made several short 
excursions in this beautiful neighbourhood. I was surprised to find some 
implements of husbandry in common use here, which are not generally 
found even in our best farmed districts. The harrow with spiked rollers 
is universally used. I also saw a harrow of which every two teeth were in 
a clump of wood which had an iron eye at each end. Iron rods pass 
through these eyes, as in connecting two light harrows with us, so that 
each row of tines plays upon an iron rod, and be the land or rig ever so 
much heaped up, rounded, or sloping, the whole harrow embraces and acts 
upon it. There is also a good practice in harrowing, not so common in 
many parts of Scotland as it ought to be. Instead of dragging round the 
harrow at the end of each rig, in order.to go up the next, by which the 
earth in the head rigs is accumulated in time like a dam-dyke around a 
field, they unhook the swingle-trees, turn round the horses only, and hook 
them on again at the opposite corner of the harrow, using a short stick with 
a crook at the end, to save stooping to unhook and hook on the swingle- 
trees. ‘These are not attached to ropes or iron chains by which the horses 
draw, but by hooks and eyes to light birch poles, which are fastened to the 
back harness or saddle very simply, by a hole in the otherend. It looks as 
if the horses were working in shafts, but these poles are intended merely 
to save ropes or chains trailing abont the feet of the horses. There are 
curious savings of rope by birch poles among the country people. I have 
seen a large boat on the Myosen lake rigged with two shrouds on each side 
of the mast, which were light birch poles hooked on with swivel hooks and 
eyes, to the mast and gunwales. In the last dressing of the fields here, 
after the seed is sown, the fluted roller isin common use. ‘This is a com- 
mon roller with narrow slips of wood nailed lengthwise upon it, at the dis- 
tance of half an inch from each other. The field rolled with this imple- 
ment is crimped into little ridges, like a lady’s frill. This is good hus- 
bandry. All the benefit of compressing the soil and retaining its moisture 
is obtained, and also by those little ridges and hollows, although of so 
trifling a size, shelter and shade are given to the first sprout of the tender 
plant, which always appears to thrive best under the lee of a clod, stone, 
or any little elevation. It is an improvement upon the rolling a field into 
one flat glazed surface, for sun and rain to bake and wash.” 


Having stepped into Sweden, and got to Carlstadt, our author 
remarks that the soil is richer, the farming better, and the means of 
transporting its staple product, timber, superior to what Norway 
exhibits ; that, in short, there are greater facilities for supporting 
population. Yet it struck him that there was a wide difference in 
the condition of the middle and labouring classes, if one is entitled 
to judge according to outward signs, though each of these signs may 
appear in itself trifling. The dwelling-houses, as well as out-houses, 
appeared out of repair, just as if they had not been touched for the 
last twenty or thirty years ; whereas in Norway there are the symp- 
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toms of conservation, of good condition and of comfort, the reverse 
of the Swedish display among the peasantry of a like grade :— 


“My cariole wheels are very much admired wherever I stop; they are 
no doubt well made, but are such as in almost every country parish in 
Norway are made by the wheelwright for two dollars. Bedsteads are 
universally used in Norway by the poorest people. They are clumsy, to 
be sure, not unlike a seamen’s chest in shape, but still they are moveables 
having a value as furniture. They are taken out to the green before the 
door in summer, and washed and scoured, and the rugs or skins forming the 
bedding are hung out all day, as regularly as bedding on board a ship of 
war. Here the common people sleep in fixed berths in the wall, one tier 
above another, as in a ship’s cabin. ‘This can neither be so clean nor so 
decent; as from the much smaller size of the dwellings, there are not 
always, as in Norway, separate sleeping apartments for men and women.” 


Now there must be causes for dissimilarity in these small but 
indicative matters. It cannot be owing to an inferior degree of in- 
telligence or education ; for in these respects the Norwegians are 
still behind the Swedes. To some of the causes, that so injuriously 
affect the development of industrial and social habits, we shall after- 
wards call attention. In the meanwhile we go on to notice another 


significant index of a comparative want of prosperity, with its alleged 
proximate cause :— 


«The wages of common country labour are much less here than in Nor- 
way—the only travellers indeed I met on the road were labourers going to 
seek work in Norway. If labour sells at a lower price, it is evident that 
both the labourer, and the persons who live by supplying the labourer, can 
abstract less of it from the simple necessaries to bestow on the gratifications 
of life. But why are wages less in this richer country? Here are canals, 
steam boats, iron works, inland trade, anda great extent of land in cultiva- 
tion in estates of all sizes, and towns to consume the produce. Why is the 
supply of labour greater here than the demand, while Norway with few or 
none of those advantages is under supplied? I can only conjecture that 
from the division of property in Norway few are so entirely unconnected 
with it, and totally destitute, that they must sell their labour at any price. 
From the want of competition for work at any price, labour is both dear 
and bad in Norway: while in Sweden there is a greater supply of that class 
who must live by work, and execute it well to get employment. This is 
good for the class of employers in Sweden; but there must be some unseen 
pressure in the social arrangements of this country upon the lower class, 
for it is not a natural state of things that where employment is most abuu- 
dant, wages are lowest and the labouring class worse off.” 


Many of the institutions as they obtain in Sweden are antiquated, 
injurious, and absurd, as compared with the youthful or renovated 
vigour of the simple and democratic methods of Norway. For 
example, there is a post-station at every seven or ten miles of out 
measure, on the highways, which the peasants are obliged, in thar 
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turn, according to regulations as strict as those of the excise with 
us, to supply with horses for the accommodation of travellers. It 
is easy to fancy what a burden this must impose upon the rural 
population, and how it must interfere with the peasant’s regular 
pursuits. ‘The oppression of the system becomes more apparent, 
when we learn, that “ the rate paid for each horse is one-third of a 
dollar-banco, or about 7d. sterling for the Swedish mile, equal to 
seven English.” A penny per mile!—and this though it may be in 
seed-time or harvest ; and in a country too, where the seasons for 
agricultural work are so short, and vegetation remarkably rapid, rye 
being, Mr. L. says, in the ear which four weeks before must have 
been under snow. ‘The oppressive regulation now under considera- 
tion, will naturally meet with no cordial submission, by those whom 
it most seriously affects. But weare told, that “ pretty sharp fines, 
corporal punishment when fines cannot be paid, and a body of 
functionaries with little to do, little pay, and an interest in fines, 
keep this system effective.” ‘The picture which the imagination 
may gather out of all this is forbidding, and affords an index to a 
nation’s general condition and slumbering state. What sort of 
government, what sort of cognate institutions must there be along 
with this rude and vicious style of posting ? 

We have more pleasure in inserting the following entry, than the 
last noticed subject yielded :— 


“ Westeraas, June.—A company of soldiers, as I thought from their 
appearance, of the foot-guards, marched into the town yesterday, and the 
captain and six men were billeted upon my landlord, They were 
remarkably fine looking grenadiers, well dressed in white round jackets 
with yellow epaulets, and blue trousers, and all their appointments seemed 
substantial, clean, and soldier-like. The only part of their equipment, 
perhaps, not altogether as good as in our service, was copper instead ‘of 
block-tin canteens. The soldier’s ration may often contract acidity, which 
renders a copper vessel for his soup less suitable. These men were well 
set up, evidently well drilled, and at ease under arms. Their evening 
parade upon the street before our door struck me very much. After the 
roll was called and the reports and orders delivered, the commanding- 
officer called one of the soldiers out of the ranks, it appeared to me with- 
out turn or selection, and the whole company taking off their caps at once, 
this man repeated the Lord’s Prayer, after which they all sung a hymn 
very beautifully, and the parade was dismissed. This morning early, 
about two o’clock, the company mustered before the door again to march 
to their next halting place before the heat of the day setin. Between 
sleeping and waking, I heard the same service repeated—the Lord’s 
Prayer and a morning hymn sung, before they marched off. Theservice 
was not hurried over. It lasted from fifteen to twenty minutes, and was 
gone through as slowly and solemnly as in any religious meeting. This 
is aremnant of the military practice of the great Gustavus Adolphus, 


which has been. retained in the Swedish army since the thirty years’ 
war.” 
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‘These soldiers, however, were not of the guards, but merely 4 
company of the /ndeldta troops, assembling for their summer dril. 
lings ; a sort of militia who occupy little farms. The establish. 
ment is peculiar to Sweden, and owes its origin to Gustavus Adol. 
phus ; whose improvements in military tactics, and all the details of 
warfare, even to the improvement of the matchlock, as well ag ip 
civil administration, are matters of remarkable historical detail. 

The nature of the Indeldta system may be understood ftom 
the statement we now quote. Gustavus Adolphus, in 1626,— 


“ Established a military colony in Livonia, to be in readiness for the 
defence of his conquests. The peasantry, instead of military contributions 
and forced recruits or conscripts, had to furnish a fixed number of men, 
and to provide each soldier with a house, a certain portion of land, assist. 
ance of horse-work in ploughing, laving in his fuel, and such fixed matters, 
dividing the burden among themselves equitably. The soldier had to 
support himself by his farm, and received no pay unless when called out, 
This plan of supporting a standing army, although commenced in a con- 
quered country, was found so well adapted to the state of the people in 
that age when taxes and contributions could produce no money owing to 
the want of markets, that it began to be adopted at home. Many districts, 
as matter of favour, begged to be exempt from uncertain military con- 
scription or service, and to be allowed in lieu to support a fixed number 
of men by giving them land and houses. Each district divided or indeldt 
umong the different farms, in proportion to size and value, the burden of 
furnishing land, houses, and the legally fixed assistance to these military 
colonists. The system was only experimentally begun by Gustavus, but 
in 1680 it was fully established by Charles XI., and continues with little 
alteration to the present day.” 


A regular standing force of infantry, cavalry, and seamen is sup- 
ported in Sweden according to this principle. On Sundays those 
of each parish are mustered by the under officers, the seamen living 
in their little farms along the coast. 

There have, however, been frequent breaches of the original con- 
tract which led to the establishment of such an interesting national 
force. Charles the T'welfth’s large levies called for conscriptions; 
but similar infractions have taken place when there were no such 
brilliant results to compensate, in the minds of the people, for the 
violation, as those which the ‘“‘ madman” could reckon. At the 
present moment, conscription is enforced: and here we naturally 
are enabled to present a succinct view of the component parts of the 
Swedish army, and of its efficiency in the case of war :— 


‘©The Swedish army at the present day consists of three kinds of 
troops—enlisted soldiers always on pay and duty—indeldta soldiers— and 
the conscription or land defence, of whom a portion are oecasionally called 
out to exercise. The enlisted troops amount to 5900 men, ViZ., 2 
foot-guards, 1000 horse guards, and 2700 artillery-men. The indeldta 
troops are 26,914 men, viz. 3705 cavalry, and 23,209 infantry ; and the 
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whole army amounts to 32,814 men. The conscription, land defence, or 
landsturm, can scarcely be reckoned in an estimate of an army as effective 
force. The whole artillery force of the kingdom appears very trifling, 
considering that the artillerist cannot be formed like the infantry soldier, 
in a short and interrupted course of practice. The enlisted troops are 
always on duty in and about the capital ;—and I understand the fine old 
custom of Gustavus’s morning and evening parade is not kept up in this 
part of the army. 

“ For the defence of the country, the married indeldta soldier is alto- 
gether as effective as the enlisted man in constant service: but for an 
secondary purpose of modern warfare not involving the safety of the 
country, this description of soldier is evidently not available atall. Be- 
sides the 32,814 men of regular and indeldta troops, the land defence is 
sufficiently organised to make up a total force on paper of 95,518 men— 
and as the Swedes are a military and brave people, they would, un- 
doubtedly, be able to defend their country against a Russian invasion, if 
their artillery were in order. An artillery corps of twenty-seven hundred 
men, in a flat country penetrated by good roads, and with an enemy to be 
prepared against, of whose force a numerous artillery is a main branch, 
appears a joke upon the Swedish defensive measures. The whole Swedish 
army according to official reports, may be concentrated for defence at the 
following points, in the following times, from receiving marching orders: 
—At Stockholm, in sixty-one days, or by forced marches in thirty-five, 
but three fourths of the army in twenty-nine days, or by forced marches 
in sixteen, and half of the army in twenty-eight days, or by furced marches 
in sixteen. At Christianstad on the south coast, in eighty-five days, by 
forced marches in forty-one; but three fourths of the army in thirty-five 
days, by forced marches in seventeen, and half of the army in twenty-six 
days, or by forced marches in fourteen. At Wenersberg, at the south end 
of the Wener lake, and within forty miles of the coast at Gottenburg, in 
seventy-six days, by forced marches in thirty-nine ; but three fourths of the 
army in twenty-three days, by forced marches in fifteen; and half of the 
army in twenty-one days, by forced marches intwelve. This gives a lament- 
able view of the means of defence of the Swedish government against 
foreign invasion. An enemy lands at once with all his force; and to 
oppose him it will require from eighty-five to sixty-one days to draw to- 
gether 32,000 men, and from sixteen to fourteen days to collect even 
16,000 at any point on the Baltic coast, from the metropolis southwards. 
The country to the north of Stockholm is obviously the most exposed to 
hostile invasion, as it is within a few hours’ sail of the coast of another 
power: yet, in this official document, no notice is taken of the time required 
to concentrate troops at Gefle, Sundsvald, or any point in that quarter. A 
rather important element of military movement seems left out of conside- 
ration in these official calculations—provisions on routes of sixty or eighty 
days’march. The country certainly could not feed a single regiment on 
any road, without some previous arrangement.” 


According to this account, the whole of Sweden’s disposable 
moveable force for co-operation in the field with other powers, 
beyond the Swedish territory, is the 5,900 men always on pay and 
duty. The indeldta soldiers could not be expected to perform the 
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achievements beyond their native soil, which regularly trained arid 
entirely professional troops who have nothing in the shape of stocked 
farms to think of, may be prepared to do. 

In Stockholm, the royal palace, according to our author’s repre- 
sentation, is the first and last object which fixes the traveller’s eye, 
He describes it as a specimen of architecture, unsurpassed for chaste. 
ness of style, grandeur, and impressiveness. But it fell vastly in 
his estimation when he found the groundwork and lower story only 
were of stone, and that the greater part of the building was of 
brick and stucco. How often does the same drawback affect ys 
when looking at splendid buildings in the metropolis of England! 
But the description of the palaces, statues, and parks of the capital 
of Sweden need not engage us as in any way particularly new or 
interesting. It is to society and more easily impressed points, or 
such as have a more direct bearing on passing and future ages, 
that we turn. 

We are told that the population of Stockholm is on the decline, 
and that rather rapidly, being reckoned in 1830, at 82,621, and 
in June last at 77,500, while other large towns almost everywhere 
else are on the increase. On an average of ten years the deaths 
have exceeded the births by 895 annually. ‘This excess, Mr. 
L. thinks, may be owing in part to fewer marriages or births than 
in other towns of the same population ; for it cannot be owing to 
the unwholesomeness of the situation. But why should there be 
fewer marriages or births? From certain statistical calculations, 
and personal observations, Mr. L. endeavours to arrive at some 
approximations to a solution of the anomaly. He says,— 


‘‘] have amused myself with endeavouring to ascertain and analyse the 
component parts of this population, from the best information I could 
obtain. There are only 2306 persons of the manufacturing class, including 
their labourers in Stockholm, 781 merchants or wholesale dealers, 1807 
retail shopkeepers, 1036 tradesmen of all kinds, employing 1605 journey- 
men, 2099 apprentices, and 495 other persons, and 721 seamen including 
shipmasters. ‘I'his makes a total of 10,819 persons living by the produc- 
ing or circulating the necessaries or convenieuces of life. The consuming 
class consists of 2794 persons in civil, 4258 in military, 544 in clerical and 
educational functions: thus 7596 persons living on public pay or office; 
also 1556 nobles of both sexes who have possibly something to live upon of 
their own; and 11,461 persons of condition of both sexes, who have pro- 
perty—although of the two latter classes many are, no doubt, already reck- 
oned with those in civil or military service. We have thus 20,619 per- 
sons who have means of living, and are the consuming class; 10,819 who 
live by supplying their wants, and are also a consuming as well as a produc- 
ing class, and altogether 3: ,432 persons having visible means of living as 
capitalists, aunuitants, or producers. This leaves 46,068 persons out of 
the whole population of the town (77,500) who have no capital, incomes 
trade, or fixed means of living. These, of course, are but approximations, 
but they prove a very great proportion of the population of Stockholm to 
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be in idleness and want. The cause of the diminishing population is 
probably in the distress of this class. The demand for labour in a town 
which is not a manufacturing place, is nearly stationary. The same quan- 
tity of labour only is wanted each year; and vacancies are easily filled up 
at a cheaper and cheaper rate every year, from the new supply flowing in 
from the country. In this climate, also, seven months of the twelve are 
cut off for all out-door work for the labouring man. He must earn in five 
months his current subsistence, and also subsistence, fuel, light, and cloth- 
ing, for the seven months in which he has no constant work. To save this 
requires more steadiness and forethought than is found among the labouring 
class here, and they die not perhaps directly from starvation, but indirectly 
from the effects of extreme destitution, or of desperate intoxication induced 
by misery.” 


Yet there is a prevalence of finery, and there are external signs 
of luxury, if the population of the city is to be judged of according 
to the appearances of the people in the streets. But the Swede has 
a remarkable fondness for dress; while Stockholm, being a small 
city, and yet the seat of a court, contains many people who have 
elegance and ease about them, who, in other countries and in a like 
station of life, would have an inferior aspect and bearing. The 
functionaries too, and the officials, will be comparatively numerous, 
with their trappings and tawdry displays. At any rate statistical 
facts, it is maintained, are demonstrative of the doctrine as already 
stated. 

To a circumstance not yet mentioned, which must seriously affect 
the industry and prosperity of the Swedish nation, we now, as guided 
by Mr. Laing, call the reader’s attention. Over most of the Con- 
tinent, hut nowhere, it appears, so strictly and fixedly as in the 
country immediately under consideration, is every trade and branch 
of industry, with, perhaps, the exception of common labour in hus- 
bandry, exercised by privilege,—a tax being paid to government by 
the tradesman and other regulations enforced according to the prin- 
ciples of old institutions, as they arose in feudal times. How 
grievous would such restrictions, monopolies, and taxations be felt 
in Britain? But then her territorial and maritime advantages over 
many countries in Europe, for competition and industry, are pecu- 
liar, far more indeed than over Sweden, where the regulations in 
question are carried to the extremest pitch. ‘ To plane a board,” 
says Mr. Laing, “is the work of two men, one shoving the plane 
from him, the other drawing it to him.” ‘ ‘I'o cross-cut a piece of 
wood of eighteen or twenty inches of diameter, is done with us with 
a hand-saw, by one man,who holds the wood fast with his left hand, 
or with his knees. Here, it is a job for two men with a two- 
handed saw, and often a third is attending to hold the piece of wood 
steady.” ‘The working of this system upon national wealth, when 
waste of time, inferiority of workmanship, and obstacles to enter- 
prise are considered, is no doubt disastrous. Our author furnishes 
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illustrations, not merely by the special case he describes, but by the 
list of manufactures permitted in one year. 


«A person had ordered a still to be made by a copper-smith on some 
particular plan. The brass cocks and fittings had, of course, to be cast 
and adjusted to the machine, as one of the most essential of its parts, 
But a coppersmith is not entitled to cast metal; that belongs to the cor- 
poration of girdlers (the girdle is a flat plate of cast-iron, for baking oat 
cakes upon) ; and the coppersmith was prosecuted for unlawfully exer- 
cising a trade belonging to another class of tradesmen. It was in vain 
that he urged the necessity of a workman completing within his own 
workshop all the parts of a machine, proportioning their dimensions to 
each other, and fitting them so as to work together: it was a breach of 
of the corporation law, and he was fined. In Sweden, from its isolated 
position, and politicai division into classes, this system is in considerable 
vigour. With us, everything is lawful that law does not prohibit; here 
the maxim appears to be, that nothing is lawful but what law permits. 
Where law is silent, special permission from government is held to be 
necessary, even to exercise any of the numerous branches of industry 
which have come into existence since the simpler trades were incorpo- 
rated. The following is a list of the different manufactories for which 
the royal permission was obtained in one year, from 1835 to 1836. It 
gives a curious picture of the state of industry in the Swedish nation 
under this restrictive system :—T wo of ribbons; one of children’s toys ; 
one of gilding ; one of lace-making; nine of cotton and linen spinning ; 
eight of cotton cloth; one of cigars; one of chemical apparatus; two of 
composition or gypsum; one of cloth dressing ; three of eau de Cologne; 
sixteen of colours; forty-two of tanning leather; one of glass; one of 
guitars; three of hats; twenty-three of weaving; one of musical instru- 
ments; two of baskets; three of playing cards; two of varnish; one of 
varnished leather; one of lint dressing; two of machines; two of iron 
work ; two of oil; seven of paper; one of umbrellas ; four of potash; one 
of porcelain painting; thirteen of ropes; three of Turkey leather; one of 
sail cloth; eight of silk; one of sieves; one of ship building; nine of 
joiner’s work; two of candles; twelve of carpets; twenty of snuff and 
tobacco; one of stained leather; ten of mirrors; six of stockings; two 
of spun tobacco; one of weights and measures; four of soap; ten of 
coaches; four of wax candles ; two of wax cloth; eleven of vinegar ; one 
for shearing cloth; one of coarse cloth from wool tegs; one of wool 
cards; one for pottery; one of smoothing irons; five for refining sugar; 
eighteen for making watches. Of these manufactories, many are evidently 
but workshops of single tradesmen, who have taken out a license or per- 
mission to work at their trades; for at the end of the year 1836, the total 
number of manufactories in Sweden, which was 2049, employed only 
14,223 workmen; which was less than 7 workmen for each factory. 
Admitting these establishments to be all new, and not merely a succession 
of new masters to concerns formerly existing, it is but a sorry list of a 
whole year’s industrial enterprise in a whole nation. The restrictive 
system is evidently incompatible with national wealth and industry, and 
with the progress or perfection of the useful arts, of those which add to 
the conveniences and comforts of civilised life. It gives, on the other 
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hand, a certain amount of ease and comfort to the classes which enjoy its 
benefit—the middle and working classes—secures them from the pressure 
of unrestricted population upon the wages of labour, gives them a pro- 
perty in their acquired skill, which secures a subsistence, and undoubtedly 
keeps them in a happier and more equal, although lower condition than 
the same classes with us. It prevents the accumulation of a mass of 
population sunk in misery, such as we see in our manufacturing towns, 
even in times of general prosperity, from the numbers bred to particular 
employments exceeding the demands of society for their kind of work. It 
endeavours to hold a proportion between population and employment.” 


A subject of vital and paramount importance, the moral, or 
rather, the demoralized condition of the Swedish nation, occupies 
our author; his statistical statements, his glances at a variety of 
operative circumstances, interwoven as some of them are with 
established usages, his speculations and inferences, going to a very 
considerable length in his work. But we shall not enter into the 
chapter which is thus occupied further than to quote a summary of 
the alleged facts, which certainly look like a singular exception in 
nioral statistics. Mr. L. says, ‘‘ the Swedish nation, isolated from 
the mass of the European people, and almost entirely agricultural 
or pastoral, having in about 3,000,000 of individuals only 14,925 
employed in manufactories, and these not congregated in one or two 
places, but scattered among 2037 factories ; having no great stand- 
ing army or navy ; no extended commerce; no afflux of strangers ; 
no considerable city but one ; and having schools and universities 
in a fair proportion, and a powerful and complete church establish- 
ment undisturbed in its labours by sect or schism; is, notwith- 
standing, in a more demoralized state than any nation in Europe— 
more demoralized even than any equal portion of the dense manu- 
facturing population of Great Britain.” This is an astounding 
account, which it behoves legislators and philanthropists closely to 
examine. We shall now only tack to it some particulars in regard 
to the education, the ecclesiastical institutions, and the religion of 
the country. 

Along with all this alleged crime and demoralization, our author 
represents that the constant diffusion of education and religious 
knowledge is, in Sweden, not only general and systematic, but that it 
has perhaps attained to the very utmost practicable extent. All 
can read, almost all write, and no individual is without instruction 
in the doctrines of Christianity. ‘‘ The obligation by law on every 
adult person to be able to read the Scriptures, and give proof of 
Christian knowledge, before being admitted to the communion 
table, and of having taken the communion before being admitted to 
marry, or exercise any act of majority,” must be held as proofs of 
wide-spread tuition. The clergy are very numerous, and form a 
highly educated body. Still the moral anomaly already pointed out 
is said to exist. 
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If, however, the inferior and middle orders of the people be, 
comparatively with the inbabitants of other countries, more gene- 
rally instructed at school aud by the clergy, the nobility, who are ex- 
tremely numerous, are said to be far ctherwise ; and to them much 
of the immorality of Sweden is attributed. Then the Church is a 
very burdensome establishment ; while both pastors and people, 
says Mr. Laing,— 


* Appear to me to view Christianity altogether in a different light from 
that in which we view it. It is a different species of religion here. This 
is a subject on which I give my impressions with reluctance, from the 
difficulty of explaining them, The Swedish clergy are, beyond doubt, 
a highly educated body of theologians. The people also are educated, up 
to a certain point; which is, that of being able to read, and give proof of 
understanding the church catechism so well as to be entitled to confirma- 
tion, and to be received as communicants. Here the working of the esta- 
blishment on the people seems to stop. A careful attendance upon all the 
ceremonials of the church; the saints’ days or prayer days, or church 
festival days; the high mass; the forms of baptisms, churchings, sacra- 
ments, funerals; the decorations of the church and altar, and of the 
priest’s robes; the Easter offerings, Christmas offerings, and such obser- 
vances—appear to stand in the place of all mental exertion or application, 
on their part, in religious matters, after they have once, if I may use the 
expression without offence, taken out their diploma as Christians, by the 
rite of confirmation, and by receiving their first communion. Religion 
seems to rest here. Whoever well attends to the course of conversation 
among our middle and lower classes at the present day will hear a great 
deal of religious discussion and argument, which, whether to the purpose 
or not, have the use at least of unfolding and invigorating the mental 
powers and spirit of inquiry. Here, if by any chance a religious subject 
is started in the conversation of the same classes, it is—how well, or how 
ill, pastor A. masses (that is, chants high mass); how solemnly pastor B. 
performed such a service; how grand this church, or that altar, looked ; 
the sermon you never hear discussed among them at all.” 


We shall not venture upon assertion regarding even Mr. Laing’s 
adequacy of estimating a people’s religious sentiments, when the 
standard may be different with them from what he has set up; 


but quote an anecdote of a dignitary of the Lutheran—the Swe- 
dish Church. At Hernosand,— 


‘‘ The bishop of the diocese, the most northern bishopric in Sweden, 
has his residence here. He was a passenger in our vessel ; and in all the 
places we touched at, the people showed a respect and interest which only 
a good man in any station could receive ; for it was voluntary, and from 
all ranks of people, not merely from the clergy who came to waiton him. 
Bishop Frantzen is one of the most distinguished poets this country has 
produced. He asked me to pay him a visit on my way back. I wonder 
if ever an English bishop asked a Swedish trave!ler whom he met ina 
steam-boat, to visit him? Yetin talent and social influence, our bench 


of bishops can certainly produce no individual equal to the Bishop of 
Hernosand,”’ 
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The range which Mr. Laing’s work has embraced, of course has 
led him to dwell upon many points of national and universal interest, 
which we cannot be able to name. lor example, his views regarding 
the Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish languages, the language of 
the Saga, and his doubts of the value of the traditions derived from 
the latter as a picture of the ages they describe, are matters which 
admit of much discussion. We confess that we have not discovered 
evidences in the present volume of any deep acquaintance with the 
antiquities of the Northmen. But passing from ancient to modern 
times, and to newspaper literature, we quote what is said, in 
general terms, of Swedish and Norwegian talent, as therein dis- 


played :— 


“ With regard to editorial talent, these Swedish newspapers on both 
sides appear to me not equal to the Norwegian. The political events of 
other countries are not so clearly and sharply brought out; nor do any of 
their leading articles, or editorial observations, show such extensive or 
correct knowledge of the history, statistics, literature, and laws of other 
countries, as thuse of the Morgenblad and Constitutionelle; but there is 
much more tact in selecting amusing matter, provincial news, new anec- 
dote, and much more wit, lively writing, and grace of style. They are 
written for different kinds of readers—the Swedish, for a public, like 
our own newspaper readers, living in a metropolis, and with a taste 
refined and more cultivated than their judgment, and a craving for amuse- 
ment ;—the Norwegian, for circulation in the country among people of 
higher education, such as clergymen, and who require more solid matter. 
The perfect freedom of the press also in the one country, and the dan- 
gerous position of the editor in the other, with fines and imprisonment 
before his eyes fur undefined transgressions, or for opinions uttered in 
perfect innocence of evil intention, make the exertion of talent and men- 
tal power very different, and by no means in proportion to the real abili- 
ties of the individuals writing under such different circumstances.” 


The last chapter in this work,—a work so different in its matter 
and manner from the majority of those by tourists which have in- 
undated the press of late years, consisting as these do of descriptions 
of romantic scenery, or of the master-pieces of art, or of adventure, 
in classic countries, in great orremote empires and climes,—is devoted 
to the question, “ Will the Dynasty of Vasa or of Bernadotte finally 
prevail?’ By the manner in which Mr. Laing discusses this ques- 
tion, and every point to which he addresses himself, he furnishes 
matter which we are persuaded will throw light upon the condition 
of the Swedish people, their ancient institutions, laws, and govern- 
ments, that will be perused when the fashionable and flimsy pub- 
lications to which we have referred will be wholly forgotten. 

With regard to the question concerning the two dynasties alluded 
to, his opinion is that that of Bernadotte can scarcely hope to hold 
the two crowns, viz., those of Norway and Sweden, the liberal 
interests being alienated, the conservation or legitimate secretly 
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hostile. But the different lines of policy which he points out ag 
suitable for each of two great nations on this head, would lead us to 
anticipate a severer struggle than the question can ever occasion, so 
long as the opposing parties over whom Bernadotte at present rules 
are alone engaged. Mr. Laing says :— 


“ For Russia there is a clear political expediency both in the union of 
the two Crowns, and in the two being retained by the Bernadotte dynasty : 
and this is its true palladium. It is the interest of Russia to support on 
the Swedish throne that dynasty of which the rights are the most ques- 
tionable, and which must consequently, in every political crisis, act 
according to her spirit and wish. Sweden would not be so helpful to 
Russia as a province incorporated in the empire, a3 in her apparent, and 
in courtesy unchallengeable, independence as an European power, yet, 
on every European question which may arise, in the real dependence in 
which her government must of necessity stand, while a native dynasty, 
with claims incontrovertibly superior to that on the throne, may be 
brought forward on any umbrage. The existence and application of this 
regulating check-pin in Swedish affairs, and the use made of this influence 
by the great legitimate powers in their political relations, have already 
been of great importance in the European system.” 


Again :— 


** The policy of England, and of all the European powers, excepting 
Russia, appears to be equity-—the placing each of these two royal dynas- 
ties upon that throne to which, upon every principle, legitimate or libe- 
ral, it has indisputable right—the Vasa on the Swedish—the Bernadotte 
on the Norwegian—merely guaranteeing, for the sake of humanity, a 
perpetual state of peace between these two small nations. If Finland, 
with its Gibraltar, Sweaburg, and the archipelago of the Aland isles, was 
an European bulwark against the advance of Russia in this quarter, its 
easy conquest shows that its defenders were unequal to their post, and 
unfit to be intrusted with an European bulwark. The next position of 
defence in this quarter, for European interests, is on the other side of 
Sweden, on the Norwegian fielde. If it be an object of European policy 
to keep Russia from the coasts of the ocean, the stand must be made in 
Norway, and by defenders of a different morale from those who lost Fin- 
land—by the Norwegians themselves. Of the two nations, the Norwe- 
gian, although the least numerous, is the most powerful, from the perfect 
union of all in its social structure; having in it no division of classes with 
unequal or different interests to defend, no corrupt body of nobility dis- 
tinct from the people they command in feelings and advantages, no puppet- 
show court establishment to support; and from occupying the mountains 
and ravines, and being used to the fatigue, privation, and bodily exertion 
of the mountaineer life, to which the peasant of the flat country is un- 
equal. The Norwegians are also sincerely attached to the dynasty of 
Bernadotte, because it alone is identified with that to which they are still 
more attached, their constitutional and national independence.” 


We shall not interfere with this nicely adjusted arrangment, but 
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conclude with part of the concluding paragraph of Mr. Laing’s very 
able, earnestly written, and really instructive work :— 


“ The cause of reform in church and state is the cause of morality all 
the world over. The laws, institutions, and spirit of government of the 
dark and barbarous middle ages, are not suited to that stage of civilization 
which the European people have attained through the diffusion of know- 
ledge by the press, of new tastes and habits by the intercourse with the 
tropical countries, and of enlightened ideas of religion and morality by 
the effects of the Reformation. These three great agents are but now 
beginning to work effectually in human affairs. Society in the present 
age is on the eve of a mighty change—is in the act of transition froma 
lower to a higher state ; and human powers—a Swedish King, a Russian 
Emperor, or an alliance, holy or unholy, of all earthly potentates—can no 
more arrest its progress, than they can prevent the transition of the 
living generation to another state of being. Where they attempt it by 
resisting reforms in church or state, and adhering to laws and social 
arrangements unsuitable to the intelligence and civilization of the age, 
we see in Sweden the result— asocial demoralization for the time, aggra- 
vated rather than healed by the establishments for national education and 


religion.” 


—-- —_—_—— Oe ee ———_ 





Art. V.—The Art of Painting in Oil, and in Fresco. Translated from 
the Original French Treatise of M. J. F. L. Mérimée, Secretary to 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, in Paris, With Original Observa- 
tions, by W. B. SarsrieL.D Taytor, Senior Curator of the Living 
Model Academy, &c. &c. London: Whittaker and Co. 1839. 

Mr. Taytor informs us, that this translation is the result of a sug- 


gestion made to him by Sir David Wilkie, Mr. Etty, and other 
eminent members of the Royal Academy ; these gentlemen being 
themselves well acquainted with the original, and appreciating it 
highly as a practical work, that may be of the greatest service not 
only to artists, but to amateurs, collectors, and the guardians of 
galleries. The knowledge that such a valuable treatise was in exis- 
tence, much more an acquaintance with its contents, has been con- 
fined to a very few individuals, we believe, in this country; and 
therefore the translator’s labours, as they appear now before us, 
must be regarded as an important contribution to the domain of 
painting ; especially as he has had the benefit of consultations with 
members of the Academy on every technical point in the language 
of art, where any doubt or difficulty occurred. The fact is that the 
translation has been dedicated to that society with its sanction, and 
may therefore be said to bear the stamp of its high recommendation, 
re merely on account of its intrinsic value, but of its English 

ress. 

That its intrinsic value is of no mean order may be inferred 
from the fact, that the Royal Institute of France thought it becoming 
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to appoint a Commission to examine the manuscript of M. 
Mérimée—the Chairman being M. Q. de Quincy ; and to report 
on it to the Academy of Fine Arts in Paris. [Extracts of that re- 
port are prefixed to the present translation, from which the approval 
of that learned and scientific body appears to be strong and un- 
qualified. 

M. Mérimée, we are told, is not only a painter of considerable 
skill and practical knowledge, and well read in history, but is pos- 
sessed of extensive experience as a chemist, each of which branches 
will immediately appear, even to those Jeast acquainted with the art 
of which he treats, to fall within the limits of his subject. Of that 
subject, of the difficulty of doing it justice, of the ability with which 
the task has been executed, and of the services which the perform- 
ance may and undoubtedly will confer towards the progress and 
advancement of oil painting, the following account and a few extracts 
will afford some idea; that account, in so far as we are concerned, 
being only some abridgments, neither our practical nor theoretical 
knowledge of painting or chemistry authorizing us to do more than 
what we have now proposed. 

The professed and closely pursued design of the author is to give 
a history of the various processes and materials employed by the 
professors and masters of the art of painting in oil, from the time of 
the brothers, Herbert and John Van [yck, dee n to the present day. 
Every one is aware that the colours and even the materials upon 
which the colours are laid, are far less durable in pictures of compa- 
ratively late execution than in very many much more ancient. M.M. 
says, that the works of Hubert and John Van Eyck, with others 
of the same period, but by different artists, are now in a better state 
of preservation than the greater number of those painted in the last 
century. He supposes that the processes used in the former, 
having only been transmitted down by tradition, have not reached 
our time perfectly pure; and shows that the pictures that even 
now surprise us by their brilliancy, after a lapse of three centuries, 
have not been painted with the same combination of materials as 
those which we see evidently impaired, though not painted one- 
fourth part of that period. 

Now, he continues, if it were possible to discover a manuscript of 
Van Eyck upon the preparation and application of colours, would 
not the announcement and the book be received with greediness ? d 
Still the discovery is not likely to be made. Well, but is there no 
other way of arriving at the same valuable and much desired in- 
formation’? ‘The writer thinks there is; and he has in the work 
before us, first-rate judges think so, come very near to the thing 
longed for, and done much to point out the way in which others 
may go farther. He has proceeded with great patience, and at 
the expense of prolonged and diversified labours, to examine what 
were the primitive processes in the preparation and blending of 
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colours and substances, and the modes of laying them on, by con- 
sulting carefully the earlier treatises on the art of painting, and by 
attentive observation and tests applied to those ancient works, which 
have best resisted the numerous causes of decay to which such works 
are liable. 

In the Report of the Institute of France, it is stated that “ the 
precepts which the author has collected, extended, and developed, 
with the judicious advice he has offered, are not so much intended 
to teach this art, as to lay before the artist the proper materials for 
painting, and how to make pictures durable.”’ His discoveries and 
instructions also go to inform the artist how he may faithfully copy 
the works of the ancient masters. In his preface, he says,— 


“ When a pupil of the French school has attained that degree of expe- 
rience which gives hima fair chance of gaining the first prize in the 
class of painting, there can be no doubt of his capability to make a copy 
from any picture of his master. Let him then be directed to copy a first- 
rate picture of the Flemish or Venetian schools, and I am quite sure he 
will encounter difficulties which he will be unable to surmount, should 
he not have been made acquainted with the process used by the colourist 
whom he wishes toimitate; but if these processes have been shown to him, 
and if he have been taught the process for increasing the brilliancy and 
transparency of his colour, and how to preserve those fine qualities, or to 
recover them after he may have lost them; a practical knowledge of those 
methods may soon be acquired by a young painter, whose eye and hand 
have already attained to a high degree of correctness and facility; with 
such instruction he may then set about to copy a picture of Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Titian, and Vandyke, without experiencing any greater 
difficulties than he would find in copying a work of his own master.” 


The necessity which the artist feels of knowing the nature and 
fitness of the colours he employs, the manner of blending and tem- 
pering them, and the artifices which colourmen too often resort 
to, by which many good pictures have suffered greatly, are 
points which engage the author’s particular attention. The old 
painters, he tells us, either prepared the colours themselves, or else 
had them prepared under their immediate inspection, as well as the 
oils and varnishes which they used. ‘This was the business of the 
pupils at the commencement of their agreement ; so that before the 
began to handle the pencil, they had acquired a knowledge of all 
that was most proper to give pictures durability. But from the 
time that the preparation of the materials became exclusively the 
business of Yraders, whose interests were different from those of the 
artists, a rapid change to the worse took place. 

It will therefore be manifest that a work in which are detected 
and described the methods employed by the old painters, and in 
which also are detailed the materials and processes by which these 
methods may be imitated and followed, must deserve the highest 
commendation, and lend the greatest service to art. 
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With respect to the methods of the old: r masters of the Venetian 
and Flemish schools, the result of the investigation is, that they did 
not paint as moderns do, with pure oils, but that they tempered 
their colours with varnishes. This subject is treated of in the first 
chapter, which contains the historical inquiry as to the various me- 
thods that have been used in oil painting. He holds, in opposition 
to Theophilus and Cennino Cemnini, that Van Eyck was the 
inventor of the process :— 


“ For a long series of years it has been the general opinion, that John 
Van Eyck was the original discoverer of painting in oil. Some learned 
men have, however, maintained that this art was practised long before 
the era in which that painter lived. But supposing that they could 
demonstrate the truth of their assertions, still we are not bound to conclude 
that Van Eyck had any knowledge of whatever attempts may have been 
made in that way before his time; and he cannot be deprived of the merit 
attached to a discovery like this, so important to the arts. 

* One thing, however, is quite clear; which is, that, in the time of Van 
Eyck, the arts had made such progress, that the discovery of painting in 
oil could not have been much longer delayed. This event was in some 
degree inevitable; and it is surprising that the invention did not take 
place at the same time, in all those countries where the arts were success- 
fully cultivated. At that period the artists all painted in distemper, or, 
as it is commonly termed,‘ body colours ;’ and they afterwards coated 
their pictures with varnish, which communicated a transparency and 
brightness to the colours, defending them, at the same time, against the 
injurious action of the atmosphere. 

‘* The idea of mixing the colours, in the first instance, with varnish, is 
sufficiently obvious, not to have suggested itself to the human mind; and 
it is not unlikely that some artists had already attempted to make it avail- 
able ; but many difficulties were to be surmounted ere a novel method 
could be fairly substituted for that of distemper, to which they were 
habituated ; the artists, in fact, not having the requisite information or 
knowledge of the means by which their efforts might have deen 
successful. 

“ The varnish in use at that period was of an oily and very viscous 
nature ; nor did the practitioners know how to render it sufficiently fluid 
to mix well with the colours, and thereby render them equally manage- 
able as they are in distemper. Besides this, we know that there is a 
great diversity in the action of the oil on various colours; some of them, 
for instance, massicot, white lead, and raw umber, give a drying quality 
to the oils, whilst others, such as lakes, animal charcoal, and bituminous 
earths, produce quite the contrary effect. The artists of thattime, more- 
over, had not the methods of preparing the oils so as to obviate these 
difficulties, and to cause the drying process to be carried on equally and 
expeditiously with all the colours at the same time. 

“Van Eyck, it appears, was the first to discover a remedy for these 
defects; and if he may not be allowed the honour due to an original 
discoverer, he cannot be denied the merit of having carried the prepara- 
tion and use of colours to a degree of perfection which has never been 
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surpassed, and to which indeed we have, even now, scarcely arrived, not- 
withstanding the great advancement of scientific knowledge since that 
era. In fact, his pictures are in a higher state of preservation than the 
greater part of those which have been painted two centuries later than 


his time.” 


In the translator’s ‘‘ Original Observations” appended to the 
volume, in which he traces rapidly the rise and progress of British 
art, we find the following remarks on the subject of the above ex- 
tract. Mr. Taylor is speaking of a portrait of Richard the Second, 
at Wilton, in which the king is represented with a crown on 
his head, and all the insignia of royalty about him, and says,— 


“This picture was, until lately, firmly believed to be painted in oil 
colours, but I have it from unquestionably authority, that such is not the 
fact: it is painted, as the portraits of that day were, in water colours pre- 
pared with size, or what are now denominated ‘ body colours,’ laid on, 
with a full pencil, upon a gold ground, and then highly varnished with 
hard varnish. ‘The drawing is good for that age: it is marked at the © 
back 1377, the year in which this sovereign commenced his reign. The 
ornaments are carefully painted, and the gold ground is left in some 
places, to aid their effect. 

“This picture has been brought forward ag one of the evidences in sup- 
port of an opinion that has existed for more than a century, namely, that 
painting in oil was known in this country previous to the time the Van 


_ Eycks are said to have discovered or invented that process; but it appears 


certain that this picture is painted in sized colours, and coated with hard 
varnish. 

‘‘In what material the apostles were painted, which Edward of West- 
minster was ordered, by writ the 34th of Henry III. to paint on the walls 
of St. Stephen’s Cnapel, we have no information, and unfortunately they 
have long been destroyed by fire. 

“In Walpole’s anecdotes of painting, &c. mention is made of some 
other specimens, one of which is on panel, and was an altar piece at Sheen. 
It is in oil, and represents Henry V., his queen, attendants, &c., and St. 
George combating in the air with a terrible looking dragon. This piece 
is in oil, but he believes it to have been painted in the reign of Henry 
VI. or VII.” 


Still there is no reason to suppose that Van Eyck was aware of 
such solitary instances ; and therefore his merit is not affected 
by them. In illustration of the pains and the methods which 
M. Mérimée has taken to satisfy himself, the short paragraphs 
which we now quote may be given :— 


“The most certain way of recovering the primitive process, is doubtless 
that of examining with attention the earliest pictures in oil, and by con- 
sulting persons who are habitually engaged in restoring them. We learn 
from these researches, that the colour of those pictures which belong to 
the first epoch of oil painting, are mostly of a harder body than those of 
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a later date ; that they resist dissolvents much better; and that, if rubbed 
with a file, they show underneath a shining appearan ce, resembling that 
of a picture painted in varnish, It is easy to ascertain the truth of these 
observations; and when there is no longer any doubt on this point, we 
may fairly conclude that the colours of those pictures have not been sim- 
ply used with pure oil, as those of our days, but with a mixture of varnish, 
of which some would be found to be of that description which we call 
‘hard varnish,’ 

«« By far the greater number of pictures painted from the beginning to 
the end of the sixteenth century are painted on wood; their panels are 
primed with a couch of prepared plaster of Paris, well ground, and incor- 
porated with animal gluten,—a preparation similar to that used by wood- 
gilders. This surface was then brushed over with boiled oil, to prevent 
the very rapid absorption of the colours, an accident which would impede 
the free motion of the percils, and render the working of them more 
difficult. 

‘There is, at Florence, a picture by Leonarda da Vinci, and also ano. 
ther by Fra Bartolomeo, which are merely dead-coloured ; the outlines 
are drawn with the pencil, and the shadows afterwards washed in, jike a 
drawing in bistre, with a brown colour, which is found to be bitumen. 
The method of laying in the picture with a kind of wash of a single tint 
was, I have no doubt, the practice of Van Eyck, as it was constantly fol- 
lowed by the chief painters of the Roman and Florentine schools,—P. 
Perugino, Raffael, da Vinci, and F. Bartolomeo; and entirely by the 
school of the Low Countries, where the primitive method would most 
likely be preserved for a long period. 

“This method, which habituates the eye to transparency, and seems on 
that account more agreeable to colourists, was not yet practised in the 
Venetian school, except, perhaps, by the first of them who commenced 
painting in oil. 

“Titian, and his immediate followers, laid in their pictures witha 
body of solid colour. They had, no doubt, ascertained that they could 
obtain the same degree of transparency by glazing upon their work after- 
wards. This method also gave them the advantage of making all the 
changes that might suggest themselves as they proceeded. Corregio, and 
the painters of his school, also commenced their pictures with a full body 
of colour, and often in a gray tone of simple black and white. 

* Those who adopted this method were rather careless as to grounds 
upon which they painted. There are, for instance, many pictures of 
Titian painted upon a red ground; generally, they are painted upon dis- 
temper grounds, made of plaster of Paris and glue. 

“The extensive use made of glazing by the Flemish and Venetian 
schools would go far to prove that they employed a great deal of varnish 
with their colours. This glazing is remarkable for the uniformity of its 
tint, and is scarcely observable, except upon close inspection; but it would 
be quite impossible to produce the same effect with colours incorporated 
with our drying oils. 

“ ‘Titian, Corregio, and F., Bartolomeo, are the painters who have made 
the greatest use of glazing. I have not yet seen a picture of ‘Titian which 
is not glazed from one end to the other, even in the brightest parts ; and 
if occasionally we sce some parts without it, yet upon a close inspection 
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we shall find that it is because the glaze has been carried off in the 
cleaning. 

«© Yet we should be awake to the inconveniences resulting from an ex- 
cessive use of glazing, or from its being done improperly. For it does 
sometimes happen, that pictures which come from the easel with great 
brilliancy, become quite altered in a few years: this was not overlooked 
by the colourists of the second age. They only glazed those parts which, 
from their natural colour and tone, had nothing to fear from the bistre-like 
tint which they must acquire in time. 

“Thus Titian and P. Veronese laid in their pictures with solid colour, 
and very often painted on cloth primed in distemper ; but in the latter case 
they laid their sketches on with water-colours. 

“This very expeditious process, which ought to lead from distemper to 
oil painting, is described by Leonarda da Vinci. I have seen several pic- 
tures produced in this manner, which evidently belong to the period when 
painting in distemper had, in some degree, been given up. I am astonished 
that no person of our school has ever tried this method ; but I shall endea- 
your to show the advantages derivable from it.” 


The second chapter treats of Varnishes, of the different sub- 
stances which enter into their composition, and of the methods 
of preparing those that are most proper for painting. The third 
chapter, is on the use of varnish with the colours, on glazing, the 
effects of air and light upon oils and resinous substances, and the 
causes of pictures becoming cracked and the methods of preventing 


. that evil. The fourth chapter occupies a large proportion of the 


work, and belongs properly to what may be called the chemistry of 
painting. It is on the preparation of colours; and in the report of 
the Institute these words are used,—‘‘ We can bear ample tes- 
timony to the extensive and accurate knowledge of M. Mérimée, 
who, it is evident, has selected with judgment, from amongst a heap 
of preparations and receipts, those which he found approach nearest 
to the simplicity of nature. Jor it is a remarkable fact, that 
the most permanent class of colours are those which have been the 
slowest of creation in nature’s laboratory.” 

The fifth chapter has for its subject the preparation and priming 
of panels, canvasses, and walls. ‘This, says the Institute’s report, 
is one of the most useful parts of the work; for the methods 
pointed out, all tend to the preservation of the colours, and the du- 
rability of the pictures. ‘lhe sixth chapter, on the preservation of 
pictures and the methods used for restoring them, contains an 
account of the various injurious modes in use, for the purpose of 
giving paintings, as it is pretended, a new existence. In reference 
to this account the translator thinks, that, independently of the in- 
structions which it conveys to artists, it will be found eminently 
useful to gentlemen who possess valuable collections or pictures, by 
enabling them to superintend the restoration of them ; or at least 
the possessors of such fine works will be placed more on their guard 
agaist the practices of ignorant picture-dealers, who do so much 
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mischief to the noblest works of art. This chapter commences 
in the following manner :— 


«I have already mentioned the influence that light and air have upon 
colours, oils, and varnishes. There are very few colours that will not be 
greatly changed by the direct and continued action of light; therefore 
pictures must not be exposed, except for a short time, to the action of the 
sun’s rays. 

‘It is equally true that the oils and fatty substances take a yellowish 
tone, more or less dense in proportion as they are placed in the shade, and 
in situations where the air is bad. Hence it is obvious, that the best 
situations for preserving pictures are well ventilated halis, lighted froma 
noithern aspect. 

«‘ The varnish also with which such works are covered, assumes a yel- 
lowish tone, and loses its transparency in a longer or shorter period. 
When this goes so far as to injure instead of serving the picture, it must 
be removed, and another substituted for it,—an operation of little dif- 
ficulty if the varnish is of the ordinary kind, composed of mastic dissolved 
in oil of turpentine. Butsome artists having employed oily varnish, such 
as copal for instance, it becomes a difficulty to remove it; yet in every 
case, even where the softer varnish is to be removed, great caution must 
be used to prevent injury to the glazing.” 


Then comes a detail of the methods to be adopted to restore 
paintings when the varnish only has been affected,—when the can- 
vass has become decayed and rotten,—when the joints of the panels 
are open and the colour ready to fall off, a condition which one un- 
acquainted with the business would suppose to be past all cure, but, 
according to M. Mérimée, it is not; nay, even the removal of a 
picture from a wall, and when cement has to be removed, the pro- 
cess of restoring is practicable. ‘The chapter concludes in these 
terms :— 


*« But of all the accidents to be met with in the process of restoring 
pictures, to remedy the cracks presents the greatest difficulty, and the 
restoration is not often practicable when the cracks take place in very old 
pictures. The parts so separated cannot be brought together : filling up 
the spaces with colour is all that can be done ; but if the picture has only 
been painted a few years, and not thoroughly dry, it is possible to bring 
the separated parts together. For this purpose it will be sufficient to 
remove the varnish entirely, and lay the picture quite’flat: in time the 
parts will dilate, and finally unite so well that the cracks will totally dis- 
appear. 

“ From the above it is pretty clear, that it is running a great risk for 
any one to attempt cleaning a picture who has not had gocd experience 
of the proper methods to be used. It would, no doubt, be better that a 
clever painter should perform these operations with care, since he would 
best understand the merit and value of the work; but previously to 
undertaking such a task, he should make trials upon a sort of pictures, 
that if he spoiled them it would not be regretted ; and whatever success 
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he might have, he should not believe, that he could succeed in all cases ; 
for those who have occupied themselves for many years in such resto- 
rations should not flatter themselves with the notion that they have over- 
come all the difficulties. ‘They should always cautiously proceed to try 
some of the unimportant parts of the picture, and adopt that process of 
cleaning which they find most desirable.” 


The seventh chapter is devoted to a theory of colouring, as 
applied to the harmony of colouring, with a chromatic scale. The 
Institute says of this part of the work, that “ after having clearly 
established this theory, which is founded upon the natural pro- 
perties of colours, the author proceeds to develop the principles of 
harmony as applicable in painting, and in so doing he places them 
upon their natural relations to each other.” The translator offers 
the following observations in the introduction upon the same :— 


“The chapter on colouring, and on the harmony of colours, is one of 
very high interest to colourists. It lays down the principles of harmony, 
and explains the causes of discords in painting, with accuracy so far as 
those principles are known amongst French artists. With us these are 
not new, but are corroborative of the principles deduced long since in 
this country, from the experiments of Newton on light, which gave rise 
to the first chromatic scale, as applicable to painting; which scale was 
composed by Moses Harris, in 1776, as our readers will see in the * Ori- 
ginal Observations,’ at the close of this work: so that we had the prece- 
. dence in that respect by above fifty-four years, and yet it is curious that 
Harris’s chromatic scale, which was published at the time specified, in 
his ‘ Natural System of Colours,’ seems to have been very little known in 
London, the very place where he published it; and it was almost for- 
gotten, until Mr. Phillips, R.A., introduced it in his course of lectures at 
the Royal Academy, about twelve years ago. The reasons given in ex- 
planation of what are the causes of harmony in colouring are more pro- 
found and philosophic in the art of Mr. Harris than in that of M. Méri- 
mée, although their general principles agree.” 


The eighth chapter is on Fresco painting, which the Institute 
asserts is one of great usefulness, whether considered in reference 
to the employment of this process of late years, or as to its great 
importance during several ages, concurrently with the art of paint- 
ing in oil. Mr. Taylor regards the information in this chapter as 
being altogether new in this country, and likely to prove an acqui- 
Sition to our artists in time, if the nobility, and men of influence 
aud fortune, or the directors of public works, make the demand. 
An extract or two relative to this splendid art, which it is thought 
might stand the influence of our climate, if employed for interior 
decoration, will therefore be acceptable to our readers :— 


“ Fresco is the art of painting in size colour upon a fresh plaister 
ground. The name is derived from the Italians, who call it dipingere in 
fresco, in contradistinction to the dipingere in seeco. 
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“It is well known that lime mixed with sand in certain proportions 
acquires a solidity from exposure to the air, anda hardness equal to stone. 
If a couch of finely-prepared colour is laid upon the fresh surface of this 
composition, it unites with these materials, and becomes as hard as the 
cement. 

* The great durability of this species of painting has been somewhat 
exaggerated. In proof of its great durableness, many frescos are pointed 
out, which have been painted many centuries ; but there are other of much 
more recent date, that have not equally well resisted the causes of deteri- 
oration. 

Besides, we are not quite certain that the frescos discovered amongst 
the ruins of ancient Rome have been produced by the same means as 
those produced since the revival of the arts in Italy. The Egyptian 
paintings, which have been executed long anterior to those discovered in 
Italy, are in as good preservation as the Roman, and are only distemper 
colours prepared with animal size. No doubt the preservation of these 
specimens of ancient art is owing to the great dryness of the Egyptian 
climate ; and this is not more surprising than that the miniatures of the 
twelfth century, which were preserved with care in the libraries, safe from 
the effects of atmospheric influences, are equal in permanence of colour to 
the most ancient paintings. 

“ In many respects fresco has advantages which render it particularly 
fitted for the decoration of public edifices. It does not display the glossy 
brilliancy of oil painting, which has the disadvantage of not allowing more 
than some portion of the picture to be seen at once, and that from certain 
points out of the influence of light reflected from other objects. From 
whatever point the spectator may view a fresco, the effect upon the eye is 
the same ; because it does not receive any dazzling light to interrupt the 
visual ray.” 


The duration of fresco painting is dependent upon the plaster 
which it covers ; but the composition of durable mortars, like those 
of the ancients, is not difficult to be understood. As to the mode 
of applying the plaister :— 


“ The plaister employed in the frescos of the fourteenth century, like 
those of Cennio Cenint, is composed of two parts of coarse sand, and one 
part of powdered lime slacked by the action of the air; both of which 
were passed through a fine sieve. Of this mortar so much was prepared 
as would be sufficient for two or three weeks’ work, first taking the pre- 
caution of letting it remain undisturbed for some days before commencing 
to use it. Cennini adds, when you are preparing to give the first coating, 
begin by washing the wall well, and leave it damp, but not too wet; then 
take the mortar, having tempered it to a proper consistence with the trowel, 
and apply it in a couch or two, until the surface is perfectly even; and 
when this ground is about to receive another couch, care must be taken 
that the face of it is not smooth, but that it shall rather have a rasped 
surface, 

* When the first layer of plaister is dry, then the design of the picture 
is to be traced upon it; for this purpose charcoal is used, and the outline 
is then fixed with the pencil; this outline serves as a guide for the laying 
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on of the second coating, which is only to be laid on partially, and as the 
artist advances the work, he only prepares as much ground at once as he 
can finish in the same day; this second coating ought not to be laid on 
thick, in a few instants it becomes firm enough to resist a light pressure 
of the finger ; this is the time to apply the charcoal, and mark the out- 
line of the part to be painted. In the ancient frescos the outline is 
cut into the ground ? this would indicate that the artist, having chalked 
so much of his cartoon with a transparent paper, as he wished to transfer, 
applied the chalk to the surface, and cut in the outline with a point; by 
such a mode there is no danger of losing the sketch during the operation 


of painting.” 


The chapter must be resorted to, as it appears at length, for 
information in regard to the colours. We quote the concluding 
observations :— 


“ The cracks which we find in some of the frescos by Raffael, Domini- 
chino, and others, are the actua! glazings, which united to the colours 
beneath, from their not being laid on in a sufficiently full body. 

« The application of this glazing requires some caution to keep it from 
rubbing up, or attacking the colour beneath; and Cennini advises the 
use of brushes of a fine grain, the points of which are very soft. Besides, 
this glazing should not be attempted until the colour to be gone over has 
become quite firm by the absorption of the greater portion of water it con- 
tained when laid on. 

“ T am convinced, that to the employment of glazing we must attribute 
the remarkable difference that exists between the ancient frescos and those 
of our days. It has been objected to some of the latter, that they resemble 
paintings in body colours ; but, in fact, there cannot be any difference in 
the appearance of these two species of painting: if the colours employed 
in each are tempered with paste, they must be equally opaque. 

“Ido not think it necessary to state the precautions which are to be 
taken in the management of the work, that the terminations of the parts, 
as they proceed, may not interfere with the execution of the other parts. 
Neither is there occasion to say anything more relative to the method of 
preparing the tints, and proving their fitness for the work. Even sup- 
posing that I had, for that purpose, entered into the most minute details, 
yet this would not make up for the want of experience, which no theories 
can supply, and which can only be acquired by great practice. And I am 
quite convinced, that those who never have painted in fresco, or, at least, 
who have not seen practically the operation of painting in that style, 
never will succeed on their first attempt in this species of painting.” 


Such is the conclusion of the entire work, which, we have no 
doubt, is destined to be extensively studied in this and other coun- 
tries, and thereby have a marked influence on the progress of art. 
It has not been the author’s object or purpose to name the processes 
in the mechanical details or operative modes of the ancient painters, 
which are to be preferred. His design is to show what has been 
done by different masters whose productions have been the most 
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durable. The modes of operation, indeed, depend very much upon 
the greater or less degree of facility which the artist may possess. 
‘‘ Rembrandt,” says the author, ‘‘ was obliged to return to his 
work repeatedly ; he had not the power of painting it all at once 
like Rubens: therefore, each must choose that method of operating 
which is most convenient and agreeable to himself.” We may add, 
that M. Mérimée expresses himself very freely and by no means in 
a flattering manner of the French, as regards colouring and some 
points in the history of their school of painting. Sound thought, 
—7 extensive knowledge, and manly sentiment, pervade the 
work. 

The translator’s “ Original Observations on the Rise and Pro. 
gress of British Art, the French and English Chromatic Scales, 
and Theories of Colouring,” which are appended, present a clear 
and succinct account of the past and present state of painting in 
this country. An extract from his introduction will exhibit what 
his design is :— 


‘* An historical sketch is submitted to the public in a chronological 
form, as the best calculated to give a clear and consecutive view of the 
whole question of the arts, from the earliest records in England. It will 
thus be seen at a glance, that the art of painting has not been decidedly 
naturalized in this country for a longer period than seventy or eighty 
years; we shall then find that the honours and profits of this profession 
were, with a very few exceptions, exclusively in the hands of foreigners, 
the greater part of whom returned home when they had realized some 
property, and then sent over other parties to supply the demand for pic- 
tures; but no attempt had been made to establish a school to instruct the 
natives, nor were the latter properly encouraged, even when some of 
them did display good talents. 

“It is therefore quite evident, that our native schools of arts did not 
commence until the time of Hogarth, Hudson, and Reynolds, but it was 
not properly established until the chartered society of native artists com- 
menced their living model school in St. Martin’s Lane, 1760; and 
it only became permanent when the Royal Academy was embodied by 
George III., in 1768, (seventy years); and during that brief period we 
should think it would be difficult, if not quite impossible, to point out any 
school of painting which has advanced more rapidly in improvement; 
we should also recollect, that whatever encouragement our school may 
have received, is from the private funds of the nobility and gentry of this 
country, and not at all, as in the continental schools, from the State trea- 
sury, as a remuneration for great works executed for the public edifices. 
Besides, it should be recollected, that the schools of Italy were full two 
hundred years (1260 to 1480) in activity, before they displayed works 
much above mediocrity, though assisted by every sort of encouragement, 
public and private, and that the highest honours were at that time con- 
ferred upon the professors of the arts. 

‘The northern schools of Europe were still slower in arriving at the 
power of producing such splendid works as Rubens, Vandyke, and Rem- 
brandt have left us. It is clear, therefore, that the cases of those schools, 
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and of ours, are not at all parallel: they are by no means analogous to 
each other; and therefore the reasoning applicable to one class cannot 
have the slightest application to the other. And it was from the erro- 
neous idea, that these cases were parallel, that false reasoning was applied 
to them, and consequently the most erroneous opinions were held, and 
injurious reflections were freely thrown, not only upon the British School 
of Art, but even upon the intellectual capabilities of the nation. 

“ The object of the writer of this essay being solely to lay before the 
British public a plain historic sketch, supported by a few strong facts, to 
show the state of neglect with which the English artists had contended so 
long in their native land, and thereby to disabuse the general mind of 
the distorted and erroneous notions which still float indistinctly through 
society on that subject, to the detriment of native talent, he now feels 
himself called on to state, that his arguments have nothing whatever to 
do with the foreign artists of the present time. ‘The facts regarding 
those of previous ages are stated merely to prove that there was a bad 
and unnatural system pursued generally by the English governments of 
those days, fur which the foreign artists were not accountable; and to 
show that, whilst every other government in Europe was justly emulous 
to elicit the native talents of their people, our monarchs and statesmen, 
with the exceptions stated, were acting directly contrary to those rational 


purposes, 
‘At present, however, these matters are greatly altered for the better : 


there is evidently a good deal of encouragement for pictures, and other 
works of art, not, to be sure, of the highest class of art; but in the classes 
that are encouraged there is, in general, much, very often high, talent 
displayed : and if our school may have got the character of being more 
of the ornamental, than of the historic, or epic style, this may well be ac- 
counted for when we see how very small the encouragement is for works 


of the higher classes of poetic or historic art. 
“In Queen Anne’s reign there were three good native artists,—the 


two Olivers and Cooper; in Queen Victoria’s reign there are most pro- 
bably three thousand artists, most of whom can paint well—many of them 
are men of very superior talent: this must prove, that so soon as the in- 
cubus of neglect or contempt was removed from the native arts, these 


intellectual pursuits soon sprang into a vigorous existence.” 


There is therefore hope and promise of still greater things. The 
academies, societies, galleries, and other easily accessible sources of 
knowledge in art, are shortly characterized by Mr. Taylor, and 
hints are thrown out regarding the encouragement that would pro- 
duce further an higher improvements, and nobler works, than have 
yet distinguished the nation. His suggestions do not appear to 
us extravagant, over sanguine, or fanciful. We may safely recom- 
mend the supplementary observations as a suitable and zealous 
accompaniment to the treatise of M. Mérimée. 
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Arr. VI. 
1.—Jamaica Plantership. By Bensamin M‘Manon, Eighteen Years 


employed in.the Planting Line in that Island. London: Effingham 
Wilson. 1839. 


2.—The African Slave Trade. By Tu. F. Buxton, Esq. London: 
Murray. 1839. 


Tue former of these works contains an appalling array of horrors, 
which the author declares have been witnessed or fully ascertained 
by him to have taken place in Jamaica; and where the black popu- 
lation were the victims. Planters, their agents, attorneys, overseers, 
&c., are the objects, en masse, or, as represented, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, of his fearless exposure ; the whole system of 
slavery, as can very easily be believed, being essentially and in every 
branch of its detail one of outrage and monstrous cruelty. 

Not very many months ago we had an opportunity of directing 
the attention of our readers to this subject, and to an effective 
picture of British West India Society, its debasement and ridiculous 
pretensions, slavery being shown to be the rirus that had affected 
and poisoned these countries in all their moral and conventional 
relations. Mr. M‘Mahon’s volume is corroborative of the dark 
view we then obtained ; and therefore we shall not at present dwell 
longer on the revolting topic than copy one or two of his reasons for 
coming forward at this time of day as an author regarding it, and 
the conclusion to which he conducts his compiled facts. 

Mr. M‘Mahon says, “‘ I am anxious to expose the treachery, the 
torture, and the tyranny practised by overseers and attorneys towards 
the slaves.” ‘‘I wish to shew to the public why it is that men who 
havenot scorned to sacrificetheir own honour, and, who have not hesi- 
tated to rob the property and takethe lives of others, are the men who 
have almost exclusively been promoted to the highest offices, and to 
the most lucrative employments in our colonies.” Now, if this 
latter statement assert no more than the truth, the reader will at 
once perceive how deeply the interests of the black population of the 
colonies in question, even in their declared free condition, may be 
affected and assailed. But it is not with comments on this point 
that our present paper is to be principally concerned ; and therefore 
to certain conclusions as drawn by Mr. M‘Mahon himself we alone 
claim observance in relation to his work. He says, “ The narra- 
tive must be read as a whole, if my readers would form an adequate 
conception of the total unfitness of the old planters to manage the 
estates in the colonies, under their present altered circumstances. 
The tiger from the jungle may be tamed, but it is a matter of rare 
occurrence ; it is far more probable that he will retain his ferocious- 
ness, though confined to his cage. But what cage is sufficiently 
strong to restrain these hungry tigers from the exercise of the bru- 
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tality which has been sucked in with their mother’s milk? Public 
opinion is a bugbear, and legislative enactments but the gossamer 
playing in the wind. Cruelty and oppression must ooze out so long 
as a font in their bodies remain open. T'he salvation of the colo- 
nies depends upon the destruction of that controul which they 
at present exercise over the emancipated negroes. Never can 
the resources of the British West Indian Colonies be fairly 
brought out, until the whole race of the — be superseded 
by a new one.” After quoting this latter burst, it is right to state 
that though the ztalics be ours, such is our copying of a still more 
emphatic intention ; for the text is in that of capitals. 

Before dismissing Mr. M‘Mahon’s book, we may be allowed to 
mention that although that sort of phraseology which is supposed 
to belong to the Emerald Isle, somewhat mars its purpose ; yet it 
presents a mode of expression that has individual character, and is 
satisfactory as well as amusing, were it possible to be amused on a 
subject of the most arresting and appalling nature. By satisfactory 
we allude to the tokens of credibility ; nor is it likely that the author 
would venture upon the fearless exposure which he makes, not only 
of the general atrocities of a system, but of the conduct of parties, 
when he instances most explicitly Christian and surname, were his 
challenge in danger of being accepted, seeing, as he tells us, that he 
is about to return to Jamaica and to spend his life there as a plan- 
ter. How far prudence may have dictated such unreserved and per- 
sonal attacks, in these circumstances, we pause not to conjecture. 

Terrific as slavery assuredly is, or alarming as even the condition 
of the emancipated blacks in our West India colonies at this mo- 
ment may be, after twenty millions have been given to purchase 
unrestricted freedom for them, there is still another aspect presented 
to us in the history of the slave system that is more discouraging 
and astounding. That aspect, more hideous and terrible than all 
which this country has been called upon hitherto to behold and scru- 
tinize, is now held up to us by Mr. Buxton, the worthy fellow- 
labourer and successor of Wilberforce. Englishmen! the Slave- 
trade is at this moment conducted upon a scale far more extensive, 
far more inveterate, far more desolating than it was half a century 
ago, or when the voice of England went forth, when her strong arm 
was first stretched out to put a stop to the accursed traffic. Nay, 
we have encountered a blush in going through Mr. Buxton’s volume, 
as if witnessed on the countenance of sentimentalism as applied to 
the philanthropists who were most conspicuous in the work of legis- 
lative abolition, when more enlightened and enlarged or more sound 
and far-reaching perspective measures might have been devised. 

Mr. Buxton is of opinion and furnishes, according to an anxiously 
correct and sober calculation, that slavery, the vastest and most regu- 
larly sustained scourge and consumer of mankind, requires at the rate 
of one thousand victims daily to gorge its ravenous claims. But 
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this is not the whole of the matchless evil, for the very measures that 
have been adopted to repress the trade in question have not only 
been the occasion of increasing its extent at a frightful ratio, but of 
mightily aggravating the sufferings of the kidnapped victims, chiefly 
as respects the case of each individual victim during the “ Middle 
passage.” These facts appear with blighting force from the awaken- 
ing work before us. Do not let it for a moment be supposed that 
we are exaggerating; for, alas! Mr. Buxton’s statements and proofs 
are too multitudinous and expressive to require much pains to con- 
vince our readers that what we have asserted comes short of the 
truth. His word alone, without figures, would be taken by every 
one as sufficient evidence in support of what he advances; and he 
declares, ‘‘ Millions of money and multitudes of lives have been 
sacrificed ; and in return for all we have only the afflicting conviction, 
that the Slave Trade is as far as ever from being suppressed. Nay, 
I am afraid the fact is not to be disputed; that while we have thus 
been endeavouring to extinguish the traffic, it has actually doubled 
in amount. Again, “ Passing over hundreds of cases of a descrip- 
tion similar to those which I have noticed, I havenow done with these 
heart-sickening details ;and the melancholy truth is forced upon us, 
notwithstanding all that has been accomplished, that the cruelties and 
horrors of the passage across the Atlantic have increased ; nay more, 
they have been aggravated by the very efforts which we have made 
for the abolition of the traffic.” Again, ‘‘ Hitherto we have 
effected no other change than a change in the flag under which the 
trade is carried on.” ‘* Portugal sells her flag ;” ** her governors 
openly sell at a fixed price, the use of Portuguese papers and flag.” 
Again, ‘‘ The efforts which we have so long and perseveringly made 
for the abolition of the Slave Trade,” he asseverates, ‘‘ not only have 
been attended with complete failure, but with an increase of Negro 
mortality.” 

But even this is not all ; for it necessarily follows, indeed it is Mr. 
Buxton’s expressed opinion, a point towards which the whole of his 
facts and arguments are made to turn, that although a treaty should 
bind Portugal in the strongest and most cordial manner to the views 
and desires so dear to Britain, and although our maritime exertions 
were doubled, redoubled, or made to amount to any conceivable 
protective and vigilant complement, it would not accomplish the 
thing so solicitously aimed at. The profits of the Slave Trade are 
enormous ; sufficient, according to the present order of things, to 
make smuggling a speculation which no restrictive or preventive 
system can repress, while this system of smuggling has produced 
necessarily in the condition of the smuggled article, viz., mankind, 
vastly more severe treatment. More are crowded into one ship, the 
demands are increasing for the commodity. Portugal as well as 
Spain may become bound by and faithful to a treaty co-operative 
with English feeling ; but then there is an immense demand in South 
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America, along the shores of which the whole of our navy could not 
exert an effective vigilance; while the United States will not submit 
to our right of search, and Texas, not to speak of the old slave- 
holding portion of the Union, would exhaust millions of bondsmen. 

Do we mean to say that Wilberforce, Clarkson, Buxton, and 
others have spent their labour in vain,—that the British govern- 
ment, the British public, have wasted in a fruitless cause their hearts 
and purses? No; their sentiments and exertions have proclaimed 
and sent throughout the world a tide of truths and of principles that 
will work to the best and humanest ends, though not in the originally 
proposed way ; an evidence and illustration of which the work before 
us furnishes a remarkable specimen. From past errors new lessons 
will be evoked. The appalling and clamant evil will be assailed 
upon broader and more influential principles than ever; for while we 
must attack and combat slavery and the slave trade at its foun- 
dations, the land{of its birth and of its widest desolations, it shall 
be by the agencies of civilization and Christianity,—by enlisting, 
according to views of temporary profit, the slave-breeding people, 
the slaves themselves, in behalf of a more profitable and prosperous 
doctrine as brought home to their every-day wants, and, conse- 
quently, every-day sympathies. 

In treating of the extent of the present Slave Trade, Mr. Buxton 
shews it to be greatly more than double of the amount to which it 
had reached half a century ago; that is, that the slaves imported 
by nations calling themselves Christian reach the number annually 
of 200,000 to 250,C00 souls, not counting the Mohammedan traffic 
of a kindred nature, which 1s estimated at 50,000 annually. 
The chapter which treats of the extent of this commerce furnishes 
us with the following significant notices, which ought to be read by 
all who boast of American freedom and the liberality of democratic 
institutions :— 


“In the Report of the Commissioners at Havana, for 1836, dated 25th 
Oct. 1836, I find these words :—‘ During the months of August and Sep- 
tember (1836) there arrived here for sale, from the United States, several 
new schooners, some of which were already expressly fitted for the Slave 
Trade. 

“‘« The Emanuel and Dolores were purchased, and have since left the port 
(we believe with other names) on slaving expeditions, under the Spanish 
flag.’ 

“<« But to our astonishment and regret, we have ascertained that the 
Anaconda and Viper, the one on the 6th, and the other on the 10th, cur- 
rent, cleared out and sailed from hence, for the Cape de Verde Islands, 
under the American flag. 

“* These two vessels arrived in the Havana, fitted in every particular 
for the Slave Trade ; and took on board a cargo which would at once have 
condemned, as a s/aver, any vessel belonging to the nations that are parties 
to the equipment article.’ 
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** The Commissioners farther observe, that the declaration of the Ameri- 
can President ‘ not to make the United States a party to any convention 
on the subject of the Slave Trade, has been the means of inducing Ameri- 
can citizens to build and fit, in their own ports, vessels, only calculated for 
piracy or the Slave ‘T'rade, to enter this harbour, and, in concert with the 
Havana slave-traders, to take on board a prohibited cargo, manacles, &c.; 
and proceed openly to that notorious depdét for this iniquitous traffic, the 
Cape de Verde Islands, under the shelter of their national flag:’ and * we 
may add, that, while these American slavers were making their final 
arrangements for departure, the Havana was visited more than once by 
American ships of war, as well as British and French.’ 

‘« The Commissioners also state, that ‘ two American vessels, the Fanny 
Butler and Rosanna, have proceeded to the Cape de Verde Islands, and the 
coast of Africa, under the American flag, upon the same inhuman specula- 
tion.’ A few months afterwards they report that—* We cannot conceal 
our deep regret at the new and dreadful impetus imparted to the Slave 'T'rade 
of this island (Cuba), by the manner in which some American citizens im- 
punibly violate every law, by embarking openly for the coast of Africa under 
their national flag, with the avowed purpose of bringing slaves to this mar- 
ket. Weare likewise assured that it is intended, by means of this flag, to 
supply slaves for the vast province of Texas; agents from thence being in 
constant communication with the Havana Slave Merchants.’ 

‘« This ‘ new and dreadful impetus’ to the Slave Trade, predicted by our 
commissioners, has already come to pass. Ina list of the departure of ves- 
sels for the coast of Africa, from the Havana, up toa recent date, I find 
that, ‘ in the last four months,’ no other flags than those of Portugal and 
the United States have been used to cover slavers. 

‘“ The list states that vessels, fitted for the Slave Trade, sailed from 
Havana for the coast of Africa, bearing the American flag, as follows :— 


American. 
During the month of June,1838. . . 2 
- Sr es +e et wo oo 2 
“ August .... 9 
- September . .. 1 
10 


‘* No symptom in the case is so alarming asthis. It remains to be seen, 
whether America will endure that her flag shall be the refuge of these 
dealers in human blood.” 


But when speaking of the devastations which slavery originates 
and enlarges, we are not to look alone to the number of victims 
imported into slave-holding countries. Think of the horrors and 
the mortality occasioned by the actof seizing them in their own 
nation, and of the associated inseparable crimes, oppressions, and 
terrors. Take the testimony from that of many others, quoted by 
our author of Mr. Laird, as found in his recent ‘* Narrative of an 
Expedition into the Interior of Africa, by the River Niger :”— 


* Laird ascended the Niger and its tributary the Tschadda, in 1832, and 
was an eye-witness of the cruelties consequent on the Slave Trade, while 
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in the river near to the confluence of the two streams. He says, speaking 
of the incursions of the Felatahs, ‘ Scarcely a night passed, but we heard 
the screams of some unfortunate beings that were carried off into slavery 
by these villanous depredators. The inhabitants of the towns in the route 
of the Felatahs fled across the river on the approach of the enemy.’ ‘A 
few days after the arrival of the fugitives, a column of smoke rising in the 
air, about five miles above the confluence, marked the advance of the 
Felatahs ; and in two days afterwards the whole of the towns, including 
Addah Cuddah, and five or six others, were ina blaze. The shrieks of the 
unfortunate wretches that had not escaped, answered by the loud wailings 
and lamentations of their friends and relations (encamped on the opposite 
bank of the river), at seeing them carried off into slavery, and their inhabi- 
tations destroyed, produced a scene, which, though common enough in the 
country, had seldom, if ever before, been witnessed by European eyes, and 


showed to me, in a more striking light than I had hitherto beheld it, the 
horrors attendant upon slavery.” 


To go to an earlier but not less authentic witness :— 


‘ The Rev. John Newton, rector of St. Mary’s Woolnoth (who at one 
period of his life was engaged in slave-traffic on the coast of Africa), 
observes, ‘ I verily believe that the far greater part of the wars in Africa 
would cease, if the Europeans would cease to tempt them by offering 
goods for slaves; and, though they do not bring legions into the field, 
their wars are bloody. I believe the captives reserved for sale are FEWER 
than the slain. I have not sufficient data to warrant calculation, but I 
suppose that not less than 100,000 slaves are exported annually from all 
parts of Africa. If but an equal number are killed in war, and if many 
of these wars are kindled by the incentive of selling their prisoners, what 
an annual accumulation of blood must there be crying against the nations 
of Europe concerned in this trade !” 


Mr. Buxton has an observation connected with the enormities 
attendant on the supply of slaves, that requires but to be pointed out 
to enable the reader to pursue the suggestion to a fearful minute- 
ness. He says, that we have but a = faint picture of the reality, a 
sample and no more, of what is inflicted and endured in Africa, from 
accounts of the comparatively few travellers who visit the regions in 
that quarter of the globe where slaves are most plentifully pro- 
vided. Even of these few travellers, the slave trade was not the 
prime object of their enterprise, nor could they have anything but 
slender means of information beyond what their own eyes fur- 
nished, ‘‘ yet what do they disclose !” 


“ Major Denham says: ‘ On attacking a place, it is the custom of the 
country instantly to fire it; and, as they (the villages) are all composed of 
straw huts only, the whole is shortly devoured by the flames. The unfor- 
tunate inhabitants fly quickly from the devouring element, and fall imme- 
diately into the hands of their no less merciless enemies, who surround 
the place; the men are quickly massacred, and the women and children 
lashed together and made slaves.’ Denham then tells us that the Begharmi 
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nation had been discomfited by the Sheik of Buornou ‘ in five different 
expeditions, when at least 20,000 poor creatures were slaughtered, and 
three-fourths of that number, at least, driven into slavery.’ And, in 
speaking of these wars, he uses this remarkable expression—‘ The season 
of the year had arrived (25th November) when the sovereigns of these 
countries go out to battle.” He also narrates the terms of an alliance be. 
twixt the Sheik of Bornou and the Sultan of Mandara. ‘ This treaty of 
alliance was confirmed by the Sheik’s receiving in marriage the daughter 
of the Sultan, and the marriage-portion was to be the produce of an im- 
mediate expedition into the Kerdy country, by the united forces of these 
allies. The results were as favourable as the most savage confederacy 
could have anticipated. Three thousand unfortunate wretches were 
dragged from their native wilds, and sold to perpetual slavery, while pro- 
bably double that number were sacrificed to obtain them.” 


After the Seizure comes the March to the coast; and what of 
that? From many harrowing details furnished by the esteemed 
authorities, take the following :— 


‘* Major Gray, while travelling in the country of Galam in 1821, fell 
in with a part of the Kaartan force, which he said had taken 107 prisoners, 
chiefly women and children. ‘ The men were tied in pairs by the necks, 
their hands secured behind their backs ; the women by their necks only, 
but their hands were not left free from any sense of feeling for them, but 
in order to enable them to balance the immense loads of pang, corn, or 
rice, which they were forced to carry on their head, and the children (who 
were unable to walk, or sit on horseback) behind their backs. They were 
hurried along at a pace little short of running, to enable them to keep up 
with the horsemen, who drove them on as Smithfield drovers do fatigued 
bullocks. Many of the women were old, and by no means able to endure 
such treatment.’ Ona subsequent day he says,‘ The sufferings of the 
poor slaves during a march of nearly eight hours, partly under an exces- 
sively hot sun and east wind, heavily laden with water, of which they 
were allowed to drink but very sparingly, and travelling barefoot on a 
hard and broken soil, covered with long dried reeds, and thorny under- 
wood, may be more easily conceived than described.’ 

“In the course of his journey Major Gray fell in with another detach- 
ment of slaves, and he says, * The women and children (all nearly naked, 
and carrying heavy loads) were tied together by the neck, and hurried 
along over a rough stony path, that cut their feet in a dreadful manner. 
There were a great number of children, who, from their tender years, 
were unable to walk ; and were carried, some on the prisoners’ backs, and 
others on horseback behind the captors, who, to prevent their falling off, 
tied them to the back part of the saddle with a rope made from the bark 
of the baoball, which was so hard and rough thatit cut the back and sides 
of the poor little innocent babes, so as to draw the blood. This, however, 
was only a secondary state of the sufferings endured by those children, 
when compared to the dreadfully blistered and chafed state of their seats, 
from constant jolting on the bare back of the horse, seldom going slower 
than a trot, or smart amble, and not unfrequently driven at full speed for 
a few yards, and pulled up short.” 
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Let it not be said that the facts described belong to the year 1821 
or thirty years earlier, so long as undeniable evidence exists that 
the number of imported slaves has been greatly increasing since 


these periods. 
After the March comes Detention on the coast till the commo- 


dity is sold and shipped :— 


« Lander says :—* I saw 400 slaves at Badagry in the Bight of Benin, 
crammed into a small schooner of eighty tons. The appearance of these 
unhappy human beings was squalid and miserable in the extreme; they 
were fastened by the neck in pairs, only one-fourth of a yard of chain 
being allowed for each, and driven to the beach by a parce! of hired 
scoundrels, whilst their associates in cruelty were in front of the party 
pulling them along by a narrow band, their only apparel, which encircled 
the waist.’ * Badagry being a general mart for the sale of slaves to Euro- 

ean merchants, it not unfrequently happens that the market is either over- 
stocked with human beings, or no buyers are to be found; in which case 
the maintenance of the unhappy slaves devolves solely on the Government. 
The king then causes an examination to be made, when the sickly, as well 
as the old and infirm, are carefully selected and chained by themselves in 
one of the factories (five of which, containing upwards of one thousand 
slaves of both sexes, were at Badagry during my residence there); and 
next day the majority of these poor wretches are pinioned and conveyed 
to the banks of the river, where having arrived, a weight of some sort is 
appended to their necks, and being rowed in canoes to the middle of the 
stream, they are flung into the water, and left to perish by the pitiless 
Badagrians. Slaves, who for other reasons are rejected by the merchants, 
undergo the same punishment, or are left to endure more lively torture 
at the sacrifices, by which means hundreds of human beings are annually 


destroyed.” 


Now for the Middle Passage ; and oh, the enormity swells upon 
the heart and the imagination! When the trade was not contra- 
band there was some measure to its atrocities ; now there is none, 
A greater number of the victims are crowded, ‘‘ packed more like 
bales of goods than human beings,” together, compared to the ton- 
nage, than formerly, and therefore far greater mortality occurs. 
Irom the cautiously concealed facts that now and then are deve- 
loped, it appears that it is a fortunate speculation when one half 
of the human cargo is saved, the profits being immense even then. 
We shall not tarry upon this part of the subject, neither upon the 
sufferings after landing, and the initiation into slavery, or the 
‘‘ seasoning” as it is termed by the planters; but give the summary 
of the mortality (where shall we find a summary of the other evils ?) 


arising from the slave trade :— 

Per Cent. 

‘“ ]. Seizure, march anddetention. . 100 
2. Middle passage, and aftercapture 25 
3. After landing, and in the seasoning 20 
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So that for every 1000 negroes alive at the end ofa year after their depor- 
tation, and available to the planter, we have a sacrifice of 1450. 

‘«« Let us apply this calculation to the number landed annually in Cuba, 
Brazil, &c., which, as I have already shown (p. 26) may be fairly rated at 
150,000 ; of these 20 per cent, or 30,000, die in the seasoning, leaving 
120,000 available for the planter. 

“‘ If 150,000 were landed, there must have been embarked 25 per cent, 
or 37,500 more, who perish in the passage; and if 187,500 were em- 
barked, 100 per cent, or 187,500 more must have been sacrificed in the 
seizure, march, and detention.” 


Truly it is said,— 


‘* This is but a part of the total evil. The great evil is, that the Slave 
Trade exhibits itself in Africa as a barrier, excluding everything which 
can soften, or enlighten, or civilise, or elevate the people of that vast 
continent. The Slave Trade suppresses all other trade, creates endless 
insecurity, kindles perpetual war, banishes commerce, knowledge, social 
improvement, and above all, Christianity, from one quarter of the globe, 
and from 100,000,000 of mankind.” 


Must it not then be said, that the efforts already made for the sup- 
pression of the most infamous and desolating traffic ever known, 
have not yet accomplished their benevolent objects? These efforts, 
as Mr. Buxton remarks, have been, though in many respects too 
feeble, in one sense at least too bold. The African has acquired a 
taste for the productions of the civilized world ; and what has he to 
give in return but the children, the men, and the enemies around 
him upon whom he can lay his hands. ‘‘ To say that the African, 
under present circumstances, shall not deal in man, is to say that 
he shall long in vain for his accustomed gratifications. The tide 
thus pent up, will break its way over every barrier.” Mr. Buxton 
accordingly proceeds to impress upon his readers that we must 
divert the stream from the direction which it has hitherto taken, 
and must open up to the Africans new, although only natural 
channels and capabilities for commerce of a lawful and profitable 
kind, which will lead to the abolition of the Slave Trade, as being 
a disastrous affair in all its tendencies and actual results :— 


« Our system hitherto has been to obtain the co-operation of European 
powers, while we have paid very little attention to what might be done 
in Africa itself, for the suppression of the Slave Trade. Our efforts in 
that direction have been few, faint, and limited to isolated spots, and those 
by no means well chosen. ‘To me it appears that the converse of this 
policy would have offered greater probabilities of success ; that, while no 
reasonable expectations can be entertained of overturning this gigantic 
evil through the agency and with the concurrence of the civilised world, 
there is a well-founded hope, amounting almost to a certainty, that this 
object may be attained through the medium and with the concurrence of 
Africa herself. If, instead of our expensive and fruitless negotiations 
with Portugal, we had been, during the last twenty years, engaged in ex- 
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tending our intercourse with the nations of Africa, unfolding to them the 
capabilities of her soil, and the inexhaustible store of wealth which human 
labour might derive from its cultivation, and convincing them that the 
Slave Trade alone debars them from enjoying a vastly more affluent sup- 
ply of our valuable commodities, and if we had leagued ourselves with 
them to suppress that baneful traffic, which is their enemy even more 
than it is ours, there is reason to believe that Africa would not have been 
what Africa is, in spite of all our exertions,— one universal den of deso- 
lation, misery, and crime. 

“ Why do I despair of winning the hearty co-operation of those Euro- 
pean powers who now encourage or connive at the Slave Trade? I 
answer, because we have no sufficient bribe to offer. The secret of their 
resistance is the 180 per cent. profit which attaches tu the Slave Trade. 
This is a temptation which we cannot outbid. It has been, and it will be, 
the source of their preserving disregard of the claims of humanity, and of 
their contempt for the engagements, however solemn, which they have 
contracted with us. 

“ But why do I entertain a confident persuasion that we may obtain the 
cordial concurrence of the African powers? Because the Slave Trade 
is not their gain, but their loss. It is their ruin, because it is capable of 
demonstration that, but for the Slave Trade, the other trade of Africa 
would be increased fifty or a hundred-fold. Because central Africa now 
receives in exchange for all her exports, both of people and productions, 
less than half a million of imports, one-half of which may be goods of the 
worst description, and a third made up of arms and ammunition. Whata 
wretched return is this, for the productions of so vast, so fertile, so magnifi- 
cent a territory! Take the case of central Africa ; the insignificance of our 
trade with it is forcibly exhibited by contrasting the whole return from 
thence with some single article of no great moment which enters Great 
Britain. The feathers received at Liverpool from Ireland reach an amount 
exceeding all the productions of central Africa ; the eggs from Franee and 
Ireland exceed one-half of it ; while the value of pigs from Ireland into the 
port of Liverpool is three times as great as the whole trade of Great Britain 
in the productions of the soil of central Africa. What an exhibition does 
this give of the ruin which the Slave Trade entails on Africa! Can it be 
doubted that, with the extinction of that blight, there would arise up a com- 
merce which would pour into Africa, European articles of a vastly superior 
quality, and to a vastly superior amount ? 

‘‘It so happens that a considerable proportion of the goods which best 
suit the taste of the natives of Africa consists of fabrics to which power- 
looms cannot be applied with any advantage. Any extension, then, of the 
trade to Africa, will have this most important additional advantage, that it 
will cause a corresponding increase in the demand for the labour of a class 
of individuals who have lately been truly represented as suffering greater 
privations than any other set of workmen connected with the cotton trade. 

“* But the first object of our intercourse with Africa should be, not so 
much to obtain a remunerating trade as to repair in some measure the evil 
that the civilised world has inflicted on her, by conveying Christianity, in- 
Struction, and the useful arts to her sons. The two objects will eventually, 
if carried on in a right manner, be found perfectly compatible ; for it is 
reasonable to seek in legitimate commerce a direct antidote to the nefarious 
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traffic which has so long desolated and degraded her. We have shown the 
vast variety and importance of the productions which Africa is capable of 
yielding; we have already proved that, notwithstanding the bounty of 
nature, the commerce of Africa is most insignificant. Truly may we say 
with Burke, ‘ To deal and traffic—not in the labour of men, but in men 
themselves—is to devour the root instead of enjoying the fruit, of human 
diligence.” 


Our author’s plan for calling forth the latent energies of Africa is 
not developed or explained in the present volume. It is, we under- 
stand, submitted in the first place to Government, and awaits 
a decision from that authority, Mr. Buxton’s intention being to 
resume the subject in a future work. In the meanwhile, he feels 
convinced that his suggestions “ will not plunge his country into 
hostility with any portion of the civilised world, for they involve no 
violation of international law ;” that ‘‘ they require no monopoly of 
trade ;” and that ‘they involve no schemes of conquest ;” for 
the only thing to be asked will amount merely to what subjects have 
a right to expect from their rulers, ‘‘ protection to person and pro- 
perty in their lawful pursuits.” 

From what we have said and quoted, we think it must be mani- 
fest, that while Mr. Buxton has disclosed a frightful, and in 
the meanwhile, a disheartening state of things, in regard to a sub- 
ject too most interesting and awakening to Britons, he has brought 
to its discussion that zeal, wisdom, candour, cautiousness, and power 
that proves him to be the worthy and suitable champion of a cause 
that has all along been beset with mighty obstacles and compli- 
cated difficulties. 





Arr. VII. 
1.—Home Service. By Benson E. Hitt. 2 Vols. London: Colburn. 


1839. 
2.—Memoirs of the Early Life and Service of a Field Officer on the 
Retired List of the Indian Army. London: Allen & Co. 1839. 


We like to listen to an old soldier, when he tells us of his early 
pranks, strange adventures, and the rough scenes he has witnessed. 
Ten to one he was when a youth foolish and reckless; so that a 
faithfully and fondly repeated narrative of his fortunes is likely to 
have variety and incident sufficient to interest the listener. ‘I'hen 
probably the account of the exploits in which he has been an actor 
is exciting, or it may be that his personal history is identified with 
some grand affair in the field that has obtained a national celebrity. 
How did he feel, what did he do, and who were the great men whom 
with his own eyes he saw distinguish themselves on the memorable 
occasion ?—are questions which with boyhood’s eagerness we even 
would put to the veteran. If, however, the reader expects any im- 
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portant or satisfactory answer to such inquiries from Benson Earle 
Hill, in the records of his ‘‘ Home Service ; or, Scenes and Cha- 
racters from Life, at Out and Head Quarters,” he will find himself 
at fault. We remember something of his ‘‘ Recollections of an 
Artillery Officer ;” which, though one of the most self-complacent 
and lightest journals we had ever at that time perused of military 
trifling, mess-anecdotes, and amateur play-acting, was true metal to 
that of the present recollections. These, indeed, appear to be but 
the sweepings left from Mr. Hill’s former gatherings ; an exceedingly 
slender semblance of facts having drawn forth an innocent enough 
and tiny thread of humour, the fruit of a lightsome fancy rather than 
of actual retentiveness of memory. 

For anything we can discover, there has been nothing worth 
remembering in the course of this Feathered Home Service, in so 
far as military affairs are concerned. Still to those whom the talk 
of a good-natured, garrulous, and inventive egotist may be accept- 
able, even when he has nothing better to communicate than what 
may be denominated the transactions of the dinner-table, the ball- 
room, the parade, and the theatre can afford, this heterogeneous 
assemblage of what Mr. Hill esteems clever or droll things, may, 
now and then, lend an hour’s amusement. If any one is desirous of 
possessing strings of stories about players and play-houses, let him 
by all means purchase these volumes. ‘To us the most amusing 
feature of the work is the earnestness with which the author addresses 
himself to various topics indicated, as if they were of the deepest 
concernment to the present and future generations. As regards 
theatricals, this devotedness is unquestionably not only honest but 
inborn and imperishable ; seeing that Mr. Hill is himself a performer 
whose talent as well as zeal is fully appreciated in the buskined cir- 
cles. On other subjects the effort to be facetious is generally too 
apparent, and the result feebleness, arising from exaggeration and 
overlaying the small occasion, as it is sure to be, which is in hand. 
One specimen will suffice to convey an idea of the whole :— 


“Early in the month I dined with Major R , for the express pur- 
pose of meeting his son-in-law, George W , of whom I have made 
frequent mention in my first volumes. The reader may recollect that he 
is there described as a wild young man, who thinks of little else than the 
gratification of his own passions, regardless of the miseries he may entail 
upon himself or the objects of his pursuit. I had heard that George 
was reformed, and, as I knew he was married, I rejoiced to learn that so 
desirable a change had taken place, but I was not prepared for the extent 
of his reformation. With a rational, unostentatious aspect of steady 
piety and moral conduct, the rakehelly George was not satisfied ; 
no—he, like Mawworm, was pretty sure ‘he had had a call,’ and deter- 
mined to give outward and visible signs of this inward and spiritual 
grace. His hair was combed straight over his forehead, his face had be- 
come pale—not from fasting or prayer, but the effects of his early de- 
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baucheries; he affected a plainness of attire, and from his breast-pocket 
peeped a brazen-clasped bible. He received me with great coolness, and 
was not a bit more cordial with my friends, Raymond and Yates. He 
would not hazard his precious soul by sitting at the same board with his 
father-in-law and the profane guests invited, but was found seated bolt 
upright, with a volume of Calvanistic lore in his hand, when we joined 
the ladies at coffee. Quadrilles were got up, at which W looked 
scandalized ; but one young lady appealed to Raymond for a waltz, say- 
ing,—’ Pray let us waltz, let us, pray!’ ‘Let us pray!’ echoed my 
George, falling on his knees. He again blistered his uncongenial name- 
sake that night; Mrs. W—— passing from one room to another, let her 
shawl drop from her shoulders: my friend offered to arrange it—the lady, 
‘not caring to have a man so near her ——,’ declined, when, with clasped 
hands and elevated eyes, he drawled,—‘ Thy service is perfect freedom.’ 
He would not, I am sure, have been so ‘tender and profane tooo’ my 


conscience,’ had he believed in the efficacy of either W——’s faith or 
works.” 





For the life of us we cannot reach to a laugh; unless it be at him 
who may be so simple as to call this wit. On second thoughts, too, 
we must retract the opinion above expressed, about the innocency of 
some of these anecdotes. ‘There is profanity in the quoted story, 
the pith of which, such as it is, being clearly indebted to a puerile sort 
of invention. But besides, does it not smack of gross personality? 
George W , the son-in-Jaw of Major R , if the account have 
truth in it, must be known to the mutual acquaintances of the writer 
and the Major, as well as of George. ‘Then how does our harmless 
humourist excuse himself? Why, by saying, ‘‘ To avoid personality 
in awork like this, was as impossible as to eschew egotism ; I have, 
however, taken no liberties which their themes cannot afford to par- 
don. In many cases I might, with justice, have been less civil ; but 
so averse am I to indulging vindictive sentiments, that some once 
agreeable intimates, to whom I could now scarcely refer with temper, 
I have forborne from mentioning at all.” From this passage one 
may infer that Mr. Hill felt himself imperatively called upon to give 
these sketches of ‘‘ Scenes and Characters from Life,” though at 
the expense of being personal. What sort of duty pressed him, and 
what sort of valuable service the performance is likely to lend to the 
nation or to mankind, let our ain decide. Tous it appears that 
the gratification of a small grain of vanity has had more to do with 
the publication than anything useful or impressive. 

The Memoirs of Major Price, although referring to dates and 
events so far back as that the narrative now has lost some degree of 
its interest, nevertheless fill up a soldier-like volume. The author 
was a man of some celebrity, and the things which he has to com- 
municate were not exactly or chiefly confined to mess or ball-rooms, 
parades and theatres. He was an Oriental scholar. His acquaint- 
ance with Persian and Arabian literature was extensive, and his con- 
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tributions to our knowledge of Mahommedan annals, derived from 
his laborious study of manuscripts important, as found in his 
‘“ Chronological Retrospect of the Principal Events of Mahommedan 
History,” and an “ Essay towards the History of Arabia, ante- 
cedant to the birth of Mahommed;” besides various translations 
published by the Oriental Translation Committee. His personal 
history too was neither void of incident or character, before he 
entered the Indian Army ; nor his services slight or tame after he 
wore a military coat. ‘The Memoirs also throw frequently incidental 
lights upon the materials of which the Indian army was composed, 
as well as upon the unscrupulous proceedings of the British in making 
good and extending their position in the East. 

Though some of the events and names introduced are the themes 
of tedious stories, and others present no sort of attraction at this 
time of day, yet we find a variety that is sufficient to render the 
work acceptable to the general reader. Jor example, if we turn to 
the boyhood and youth of the writer there is curious matter. When 
but a stripling (the volume traverses a period from the writer’s birth 
in 1762 to his retirement from public service in 1804), and on his 
way from Wales to the University, he very soon got rid of all his 
money in that exhaustless receptacle, London, and very likely would 
in consequence have committed a desperate deed, if a stranger had 
not been the means of rescuing and restoring him to his family. A 
second time he was not more prudent or guarded; when the only 
means which he could devise for saving himself was enlisting into 
the service of the East India Company. Again his fortune was 
better than his expectations ; for at Gravesend the Chaplain of the 
troops having his attention called to the recruit by his appearance 
and dejection, was led to question him ; when to his astonishment 
he found that the lad’s father was the clergyman under whom he 
himself had been educated. The result of this discovery was a 
cadetship. 

Price left England in 1781 ; and of course reached India at a time 
when there was the prospect of abundance of military adventure in 
that quarter; our sway beir’ +t that period seriously threatened by 
the colonies of various othe: .#uropean nations. Hyder Ali, too, 
had an immense army in the’Carnatic, and seemed to be carrying 
all before him. Still, although the British had much to contend 
with, and their possessions seem: 7? to depend upon precarious events, 
the very appointments of their army and the materials of war, in 
as far as its munitions were concerned, being deficient and of a 
motley description, yet there was on the part of the reckless youths 
and characters who left this country to try their fortunes amid such 
uncertainties no want of daring and prowess. If the dangers were 
numerous and the chances against them great, the rewards, in the 
shape of promotion and plunder, were no less abundant. For in- 
stance, although young Price was penniless when he arrived at 
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Bombay, yet having volunteered, along with a few other hair-brained 
youths, to join the assault of ‘Trincomalee, which was captured very 
speedily, one thousand and thirty rupees, as his share of prize- 
money, was the unexpected harvest, which must at once have set 
him upon his feet, as an officer. 

Price served against Hyder as well as Tippoo, and conducted him- 
self in a manner to secure promotion at an enviable rate. At the 
attack of Durbar in 1791, he lost his leg, and must consequently 
have experienced much uneasiness in regard to the future. “ It is 
an ill wind ”—and so on, they say; and the Major, we think, must 
have appropriated the proverb when the fruits of certain less fierce 
and warlike offices than what had led to the loss of his limb came 
to be realised by him. One of these offices, during the campaign 
against Tippoo, which had been renewed in 1799, was that of a 
prize-agent. Hear what was Price’s gains on this occasion, and 
imagine what must have been the fortunes made at the storming of 
Seringapatam ! 


«The wealth of the palace, which was sufficiently dazzling to the eyes 
of many who were much more habituated to the sight of hoarded trea- 
sures than we were, seemed, at the moment, in specie, and jewels, and 
bullion, and bales of costly stuff, to surpass all estimate. 

«Some conception may, perhaps, be formed of the magnificent expec- 
tations which we were led to entertain, when I state that on the first day 
on which we were occupied in taking charge of the specie, we counted 
not less than twelve hundred thousand sultauny pagodas; which, at four 
rupees to the sultauny, was equivalent with forty-eight laks of rupees, or 
nearly half a million sterling. The pagodas being sealed up in bags of 
1,000 each, it needed only to ascertain the contents of the first bag—for 
so we were apprized by the shraufs, or money-changers—and to take the 
remainder by weight; in which there was never found the smallest de- 
ficiency. The prize agents, seven in number, were therefore perhaps 
well warranted in congratulating each other on being each 10,000). 
richer than in the morning of that day. In the meantime, although the 
whole of the palace had been consigned to the safe-guard of a detachment 
of Europeans, ever since the evening of the storm, the Towshah Khaunah, 
or baggage depot, in the S.W. angle of the first court, was discovered, in 
the morning of the 5th, to have been the scene of indiscriminate plunder. 
What led to this discovery was a train of pagodas, strewn from the door 
of the depét, along the floor of the west virandah, to the entrance of the 
court, or quadrangle. The question agitated was, whether this unfor- 
nate spoliation had taken place prior to, or after, the period at which 
the palace had been put under safe-guard. But the loss to the captors in 
general could never be ascertained : while but little advantage accrued 
to the soldier. Nevertheless, some conception may be formed on the 
subject, when it is stated, that Dr. Mein, a surgeon in the army, pur- 
chased from a soldier of the 74th regt. for a mere trifle, two pair of solid 
gold bangles, or bracelets, set with diamonds; the least costly of which 
was valued by a Hyderabad jeweller, at 80,000 sultaunies; or 320,000 
rupees; at the lowest exchange equivalent with 32,000/. sterling. The 
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other pair he declared to be of such superlative value, that he could not 
pretend to express any opinion. It was, moreover, notorious, that a 
quantity of the most valuable pearl was to be bought in the bazaars, from 
the soldiery, for a bottle of spirits.” 


Who was to register and value the treasures with the rapidity 
which the storming plunderers in war require ? 


“In the back wall of the hall of audience, which lay open on the east 
side of the first square or court, was the door of the treasury, whieh had 
no other opening, and was, therefore, perfectly dark on the closing of the 
door. In front of this dvor, well guarded by European sentries, were 

laced the tables, on which we took account of the specie and jewels ; 
and as the former had been sifted to the last fanam, by the third day, we 
proceeded to value and lot the contents of the jewel-office. The task of 
registering these glittering articles was assigned to me: a Hindu gold- 
smith, or jeweller, being retained, to set a valuation on the different 
articles. And it was certainly not a little to our credit, considering the 
magnitude and variety of property, to find the general accuracy with 
which this was accomplished,” 


We now quote some illustrations of the accuracy which the regis- 
trar and valuator on this occasion are said to have observed and 
demonstrated. The scenes, the avaricious displays, or rather the 
anxiety which men of rank manifested that they might have fair play 
in such a scramble, are curious enough. ‘Take some anecdotes in 
proof of the squabbles that may occur at such hurrying and rough 
moments :— 


“In the allotment which fell to the share of General Harris, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, there was a gorgeous emerald necklace, which on the 
information of our jeweller, had been registered at the value of 50,000 
sultaunies, or something more than 20,000/. sterling ; certainly, on sober 
reflection, a prodigious sum to be taken in a single lot; and we could not 
have reasonably expressed any wonder, when Captain, afterwards Gene- 
ral Sir Jolin Malcolm, brought the article to our table, with a desire from 
General Harris that it might be revalued. But we were certainly not a 
little surprised, when our jeweller turned sharp round upon us, with the 
declaration that he had said 25,000 instead of 50,000; in Hindustauny, 
patcheiss, and not pachauss, hazaur; the one signifying 25, and the 
other 50. 

“On a more minute inspection of the article, which was composed of 
65 emerald beads, from the weight of 120 rutties or carats to 11 down- 
wards, the larger being of the size and nearly the shape of a greengage 
plum, but altogether full of flaws—it certainly did appear of such very 
inferior intrinsic value, that we felt it impossible to resist the desire of 
changing it for some other lot of the value of 50,000 sultaunies, which 
proved perfectly satisfactory to the General.” 


Again,— 
* On another occasion, Sir David Baird made his appearance at the 
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prize table, exhibiting, with anger ill suppressed, a large ruby ring, which 
he said had been allotted to him at the value of 1,000 sultaunies; but 
which, on being taken out of the setting, proved to be nothing more than 
a lump of coloured glass, not worth even as many cowries. Fortunately, 
on referring to the register, it was found that I had entered in a parenthesis 
(if real) ‘* 1,000 sultaunies.’’ ‘This was not less satisfactory to ourselves 
than it was to the General, and we rejoiced at the opportunity of doing 
him justice, by exchanging the allotment for another of sufficient value. 

“ Much about the same time also we {had the mortification of receiving, 
from Major-General Popham, a most grievous complaint, that we had 
valued the allotment which fell to his share at 10,000 sultaunies ; whereas 
they appeared to him nothing better than a bunch of chipped glass. When 
the parcel was handed over to the jeweller for reinspection, he declared 
that the article was fully worth the sum ; and that he had not a doubt but 
the money would be given for it in the bazaar. The General consented to 
make the trial, and actually received for the article not less than 1,000 
sultaunies beyond the valuation. We rejoiced at the circumstance; but I 
do not recollect that the General felt it expedient to relinquish the surplus, 
The article consisted of a bulse of table diamonds: which certainly did 
not appear better than so many chips of talc, or isinglass. ‘They are, 
however, much used in the formation of native ornaments: and have, 
therefore, generally a very ready sale.” 


Again,— 


“ Another, and I believe the last complaint that was brought before us, 
and for which we all felt a more than ordinary degree of regret, was on 
the subject of an allotment which fell to the share of Major, now General 
Sir Thomas Dallas, which he very naturally requested to have exchanged. 
The article consisted of unsightly, tarnished pearl, in festoons: which he 
very humorously said could be of no use to him but to caparison his horse. 
Our jeweller persisted, however, in affirming his first valuation; and I 
rather think Sir Thomas was obliged, after all, to take up with his lot.” 


We go back to cull the account of one occurrence, which all will 
admit has had, in the course of our recent wars, but few parallels in 
the history of the British army, viz. that of an officer deserting to 
the enemy. This took place during a disastrous period in our Indian 
contests, and about the time that the unfortunate General Mathews 
surrendered to Tippoo, at Bednour ; Ensign Bunbury, was the officer 
in question, who— 


“ After the cessation of hostilities at Onore, covered himself with inde- 
lible disgrace, by going over to the enemy in open day-light; being seen 
to pass over the embankment of the trenches deliberately, followed by the 
servant, who, as usual, carried his chair. What motive it was that impelled 
him to this act of deliberate and desperate profligacy, was never distinctly 
understood. Some said that he considered himself unhandsomely and 
illiberally treated by the authorities of Onore ; while, by others, the 
disgraceful step was ascribed to an attachment which he had conceived for 
a dancing girl at Sadashugurr ; for whom he thus risked his all. The 
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desertion is thus noticed in Maj. Torriano’s narrative of the siege of Onore, 
‘To fill up the measure of their misfortunes’—alluding to the garrison— 
‘they had lost all hope of conveying intelligence, by the desertion of an 
officer of the garrison, Ens. Bunbury ; who, to stamp his character with 
indelible infamy, publicly read their letters at the durbaur, and furnished 
the enemy with every information, over which his recent situation in the 
army gave him power.’” 


Mathews and other distinguished British officers were assassinated 
after their surrender, Tippoo having violated the capitulation. 
Strange to say, eighteen years later, and during certain researches 
into the contents of a baggage depédt at Towshah Khaunah, an 
English turned wooden spice-box was found, within which was dis- 
covered a card in the General’s well-known hand-writing, and upon 
which were inscribed these emphatic words, ‘‘ General Richard 
Mathews murdered,” the day of the month and the year being speci- 
fied, viz. the 16th of August 1783. 

After Major Price retired from the army he devoted himself, as 
we have before stated, to Oriental literature. The present work, 
although it will not in any way add to the fame which his learning 
earned, is yet an acceptable piece of autobiography that one is glad 
to meet with, especially as coming from a writer who describes things 
that belong to a bye-gone age in our military annals, 





ArT. VIII.—Beginnings of a New School of Metaphysics. Three 
Essays. By B.H.Smarr. London: Richardson. 1839. 


Two of these Essays are not altogether new to us ; for Mr. Smart 
has for a long train of years made the abstruse subjects of which he 
here treats the constant themes of his ardent study ; and been by 
degrees maturing his ideas towards the elucidation of a theory of 
language, and the connections and the relations of language and 
thought. In the first essay, which was published in 1831, with the 
title of an ‘‘ Outline of Sematology, (the doctrine of signs,) he 
arranged his speculations, reasonings, and doctrines under the 
heads, Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric. ‘These terms he thus de- 
fines, —Grammar “ is the right use of words with a view to their 
several functions and inflexions in forming them into sentences ; 
Logic is the right use of words with a view to the investigation 
of truth;and Rhetoric is the right use of words with a view 
to inform, convince, or persuade.” He holds that words have both 
a separate and joint signification, going through the parts of speech, 
and refering to separate syllables and the adjuncts of words, to esta- 
blish his doctrine that these signs are only the means of knowledge 
to one’s own self, and of setting others a thinking, but not the signs 
or equivalents of thought. . 

We know that in the short and very imperfect account we give of 
the subjects of these essays, as handled by our ingenious and acute 
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author, we can neither convey any clear conception of any of his 
separate pieces of reasoning, nor of the entire scope of his theory. 
Nay, arising from the subtlety of thought, requisite in such inqui- 
ries, the loose or erroneous ideas hitherto generally adopted regard- 
ing them, and also, we must state, the very considerable degree of 
obscurity in the manner of conducting these inquiries in the work 
before us, there is demanded, to a full understanding of it, an un- 
usual closeness and clearness of apprehension. ‘The piece-meal and 
disjointed order in which the several essays have been written, the 
constantly accruing new lights of which the author has been the 
recipient, and the manner in which he has frequently allowed him- 
self to be encumbered or diverted, so as to affect his main drift, all 
operate to the disadvantage of the entire performance. Still of Mr. 
Smart’s design, matter, and mode of argument, a slight conception 
may be formed from what we are about to say and cite. 

Speaking very generally, our author regards Rhetoric, Logic 
and Grammar, as being solely concerned with language ; he labours 
to show of how much consequence it would be, not only were an 
accurate use made of this instrument in processes of thinking, but 
if it were limited to the sphere which he alone concedes to it ; main- 


taining strenuously that, were this done, the Aristotelian system of 


reasoning, and all those other modified systems as taught in the 
schools, would be so regenerated as to guide us to a new method in 
metaphysics ; and that this term would no longer stand for systems 
of learned controversial trifling, but obtain that consideration which 
is accorded so heartily to physical science, on account of the really 
useful and mighty results that thence flow. He argues, that if his 
theory were carried to its legitimate ends, it would work sucha 
reformation, that metaphysical advancement for the real benefit of 
philosophy and all mental exercises would be as rapid as the modern 
strides have been in physics; in his second essay, a ‘‘ Sequel to 
Sematology,” which was published in 1837, carrying out his argu- 
ments and his illustrations as he supposes these to bear upon some 
of the higher departments of speculation. 

The two essays already referred to are meant to indicate a new 
and satisfactory way 7n metaphysics; and are regarded by Mr. 
Smart as correctives, remodellings, and improvements of Locke’s 
science as applied to this abstruse branch. Aristotle’s Logic is not 
only severely and with great ability handled in these treatises, but 
the Scotch school of Intellectual philosophy comes in for many hard 
hits, and Brougham as one of its disciples. This simple announce- 
ment must be sufficient to convince our readers that we could not 
by any means do justice to the author or to the subjects of which 
he treats within the limits of our article; nor have the chance of 
interesting a tithe of our subscribers. 

We are bound, however, to declare, that now having read the two 
first essays in connection with one another, and also had the benefit 
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of the recently published third, which is called an “* Appendix” to 
them, and ‘‘ A way out of Metaphysics,” we have formed a much 
higher and hopeful idea of Mr. Smart’s theory and reasonings than 
we before entertained. We may not be prepared to go the same 
jength that he does on a variety of points; we are not convinced 
that metaphysical investigations, in which the instrument is lan- 
guage, can be reduced to that certitude which attends experiments 
in physics. The means in the former case are much more subtle, 
and liable to be misunderstood as well as misapplied, than in the 
latter. How few are there or will ever be that can define or ap- 
prehend the meaning of words and sentences with the precision, 
accuracy, and adequacy of our author. That his system, neverthe- 
less, if generally understood and taught, would tend to produce a 
great reformation in the philosophy of mind, and in the use of lan- 
guage, is now apparent tous. We fully agree with the opinion of 
the authorities who have said, “ if all parties were to study Semato- 
logy, they would both write and read (let think emphatically be 
added) with more understanding.” Nay, we go the length of assert- 
ing, that, although always jealous of ‘‘ New Schools,” and always 
apt to expect under the name pretension and presumption alone, 
Mr. Smart has not claimed in the title of his volume more than his 
due. We admit, as he himself honestly proves, that others who 
have gone before him, that some of the princes of metaphysical 
science as hitherto treated and taught, have had glimpses, and have 
taken temporary hold of the principles here laid down and advocated. 
But it is at the same time equally true, that none of his predeces- 
sors have ever caught such a firm grasp, conducted such a sustained 
apprehension, or developed by means of such a numerous, consistent, 
and forcible array of illustrations, the true relations subsisting be- 
tween language and thought, and the appropriate spheres of each. 
The power, clearness, and care with which he limits or extends, 
disposes and distinguishes, are as one having authority, is throughout 
masterly. How he strangles a syllogism where a play is made of 
words to the production of bastard argument, to the neglect and 
utter violation of the logic natural to all men, viz., that of language 
and thought legitimately employed ; nay, he argues that the popular 
and usual manner of men is to syllogize, by making the understood 
or perceived relation subsisting between two things an intellection, 
that is, the effect of things as we apprehend them, on the intel- 
lect ; language being a most pliable instrument of expressing, if 
carefully guarded, the thing apprehended. a 
But we must not close our superficial and inadequate notice with- 
out affording those of our readers, who have taste for the higher 
branches which all philosophy and all metaphysical distinctions and 
speculations should elucidate, and also serve to keep within their 
due limits in relation to man’s comprehension, some means for 
forming a judgment of Mr. Smart’s matter and manner. Let us 
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see how he applies his views as to the provence and use of language on 
the knotty subject of Materialism. Phrenology and Natural Theo. 
logy having engaged him :— 

* Another example,” he says, “ might be furnished to show that 
in tracing through the moulding forms of language the notions of oppo- 
site thinkers, we get at ground where rational dispute must end, though 
we still leave the thinkers unreconciled. Js the soul immaterial? If, in 
this question, the word sou/ is used in contradistinction to the body, the 
inquiry is as absurd as to ask whether a square is angular or a circle 
round; for, by definition, the soul of man is distinguished from his bod 
by affirming that the latter is that part of him which is palpable to the 
senses, and the other not. ‘The materialist, if he understands his own 
argument, of course refuses the division; and since by our question we 
do not descend to ground on which we can both agree, declines all con- 
troversy. By the mere adaptation of language that ground is very easily 
taken; for neither of us deny the fact, that man is a living, sentient, 
rational being. Further, by avery little attention each to his own mean- 
ing, neither can deny, that though the words body and soul are quite dis- 
tinct, yet they cannot with any possible accuracy of designation, be 
applied to that being, actually lively, sentient, and rational, without 
implying each the other; inasmuch as the body which is no longer living, 
sentient, and rational, is no longer a body in the sense in which we are 
both agreed ; and to assert on our side that the soul has left it, requiring 
him to take the word sow/ in our sense, namely, as meaning something 
more than life that yet exists, is evidently to beg the point in dispute. 
The real question, then, at issue is, whether man,—the living, sentient, 
rational being, man is or is not destined to another state of existence,— 
whether when he ceases to exist here, he lives or lives not in an here- 
after. The materialist holds one opinion, the spiritualist another; and 
there is no reconciling them, the cause of difference being, at bottom, that 
which keeps the parties in the foregoing question asunder,—namely, that 
the one is bent to admit nothing which transcends the possibility of present 
experiment. If he who believes in a God 1s asked, how it happens that, 
in the midst of a world in other respects brute orirrational, man is found 
with conscious powers of reason and desires of immortality, he answers, 
that the Creator has so formed and so placed him; and believing this, he 
is ready to admit the further belief, that when we cease to live in this 
world, he will raise us with higher powers to exist in another. The 
same question being put to the materialist, 


‘‘ Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and talks” 


of nature, of the constitution of things, of general laws and causes, and all 
that may dispense with the notion of asuperintending supreme intelligence. 
It is not a creating cause willing a creature of a particular constitution, 
that the materialist sees, but a higher organization merely, by virtue of 
which, not as a means, but primarily and necessarily, man is what 
he is. * * * * * * Such is the state to which, I think, an accurate 


logic would reduce the question of materialism. 

‘** But this mode of reduction, it may be said, blinks the Platonic doc- 
trine of two essences in man, the one corruptible, the other by necessity 
surviving when the former decays. To this objection I reply, that the 
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general question concerning a future state is not affected by the admission 
or non-admission of this particular mode of receiving it.” 


Mr. Smart follows up the assertion in the last quoted sentence 


with certain cogent reasons and distinct views, then passes on to 
the Christian doctrine. He says,— 


“The Platonic view is only one way in which the belief of a future state 
is entertained. It would be wrong to say that it stands opposed to the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body, but it is a very distinct 
doctrine from it. However, even Christians, as might be expected on a 
subject beyond their faculties, hold their own doctrine under different modes 
of apprehension. We may indeed divide the believers in a future state into 
the following classes :—Deistical Platonists ; Christian Platonists ; Christian 
Semi-Platonists; and Christian Anti-Platonists. The first believe in the 
immortality of the soul as necessary, without reference to the declared will 
of the Creator; the second, admitting revelation, interpret the Christian 
doctrine into that of Plato; the third believes that the soul continues to live 
in an unembodied state immediately on the dissolution of man’s present 
existence, but that it is subsequently rejoined to a body ; the fourth believes 
that man dies completely, but rises again with a new or renewed body 
glorified. These opinions are here stated not to discuss either one or the 
other, but to observe that they positively, one and all, transcend the bounds 
of human investigation. We may, we must perhaps, if we believe in a 
future state, embrace it in one of these shapes ; but the nature of the change 
is in all likelihood such as none could understand, and the issue may recon- 
cile all opinions, and be different from all. Any attempt at reasoning on 
such topics, as if demonstration or scientific induction could here have a 
place, would be a misapprehension of the province of philosophy. Yet we 
may revolve, whether the immortality of the soul, or the resurrection of the 
body, be the more in unison with the analogies of nature, and the more 
likely to operate beneficially on the moral conduct. * * * * ‘Taking 
up the opinion, that the resurrection of the body is the resurrection of the 
new and glorified man, there is no hinderance to the thought, that his spiri- 
tuality may, in some sort or degree, begin even in this life. The spirituality 
of the body is indeed in terms absurd, just as is the phrase, materiality of 
the soul; but there is no absurdity in speaking of the spirituality of man. 
He who has subjected his animal to his intellectual nature,—who has puri- 
fied all his affections,—who, in using, not abusing this world’s goods, looks 
for higher good hereafter, is thus far fitted for a better state of being; and 
in this case even the decay of the intellect does not detract from the advances 
made; he isa better man by the habits which become his nature, although 
aman sinking in decay : and then at last, when the body crumbles into its 
kindred earth, how consonant to the analogies of all creation in the sequel ! 
‘It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body; it is sown in dis- 
honour; it is raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness; it is raised in power.’ 
Considered apart from its divine origin, and viewed for a moment only as a 
speculation in philosophy, how far superior, because far more agreeable to 


all we know, and are likely to know of nature,—is the doctrine of Paul to 
that of Plato!” 


Such are some specimens of the manner in which our author en- 
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deavours to point out the important agency of language in fixing the 
aspect of a question; how the province of philosophy ought to be 
defined and limited ; and how also people may think they are advance. 
ing and have advanced in speculative knowledge, when all that has 
been done may be, that ignorance has been cloaked by means of 
misapplied words, or controversy maintained in consequence of a 
misunderstanding by parties of what ought to be a common ground. 
Mr. Smart’s theory concerning language, and its relations to thought 
and an accurate process of reasoning, leads to something more than 
rules and principles of grammar, conquest in argument, and rheto- 
rical persuasion. It does in its legitimate results show that there is 
a way out of the mazes of what has been disparaged under the name 
of metaphysics, by which a man may discover both the proper sphere 
for the exercise of his speculations, and the way of conducting that 
exercise; and therefore he, so to speak, protects Revelation,—he 
assists to guarantee its sacredness and sanctions. 

Partly to show to what ends Mr. Smart would carry his meta- 
physical speculations; and partly as a sequel to the last-extract, we 
now quote a portion of a passage at the conclusion of his volume. 
He has been endeavouring to show how even our ideas of the infinite 
are not the offspring or emanation of any higher faculty than that 
by which we understand, for temporary ends, the things of sense, 
viz. from the operations of what he calls intellection; that the 
notion of the infinite, springs from notions originally suggested by 
things of sense ; and, like these, has its appropriate occasion of sug- 
gestion, which we cannot help receiving, although, when received, 
it cannot by any imagination be realized ; an image only being sub- 
stituted of the indefinite or unended as a type of the thing :— 

« The atheist, sets up his image,—the experimented causes and effects, 
which have their causes of like kind, and these causes other causes ; and 
so on, till the indefinite represents the infinite. The theist, starting with 
horror from so dreary a god, (for after all it is a god,) turns to the other 
belief, that of a First Cause. Buta First Cause is an intelligent Cause,— 
one that upholds and moves the universe by an ever-active will; one that 
knows, provides for, and disposes of all his creatures; one that, by his 
rational creatures, can be approached as a Guide, a Friend, a Father. 
These, too, are only images that faintly shadow forth the Being whom 
the theist believes in; but what images when compared with the lifeless 
statue set up by the atheist! and how preferable, in their likely effect 
upon the heart, to the unembodied abstractions of the philosophical deist! 
Theaspectinvesting the unknown that is above, and beneath, and around us, 
is different according to the different instruction which each individual 
mind receives, or gives itself. What that aspect is, and what the corre- 
spondent instruction which bests befits our present wants, and our future 
advancement, it is not the privilege of human learning to reveal; but 
human learning may and ought to collect the materials, forenabling a judg- 
ment to be formed, which, among these many aspects, is the preferable.” 


What we have quoted must convince those who are conversant 
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with such abstruse discussions, that Mr. Smart’s essays are not only 
the result of long, patient, and profound study, but that they are, 
though not calculated to interest the multitude at present, like all 
the works destined to last and grow in favour, written for posterity, 
He may have been neglected by reviewers. Let him attribute 
much of this disheartening treatment, to the repulsive nature of his 
subject. Let him take heart. Let him, if he has time, re-cast and 
fuse into one connected accumulative essay the whole. But if this 
cannot conveniently be done, we are persuaded that others will 
adopt and carry to a still more convincing and practical result the 
theory of Sematology. 





Art. IX.—The Religions of Profane Antiquity; their Mythology, 
Fables, Hieroglyphics, and Doctrines. Founded on Astronomical 
Principles. By Jonatuan Duncan, B. A. London: Rickerby. 


As Mr. Duncan professes to do little more than to simplifly the ar- 
rangement of certain foreign writers of vast learning who have 
applied their minds to the unravelling the systems of ancient 
heathenism, it will not be necessary for us, with the view of illus- 
trating the purposes contemplated by him, to do much more than 
to abridge some of his paragraphs, and extract a few others, without 
having submitted the latter to any condensing process. These 
purposes are twofold, classical and religious ; and in their accom- 
plishment no ordinary extent of research, degree of comprehension, 
or freedom in the manner of interpretation and deduction, are mani- 
fested. Indeed, we sometimes have felt that an over-refinement 
and fancifulness of speculation have tempted the author to pro- 
nounce positively where doubts and mystery prevail. The general 
ground, however, which he adopts, if taken with certain exceptions to 
be noticed by us, seems solid and capable of supporting the super- 
structure; that ground and theory being that the religions of pro- 
fane antiquity have sprung from three distinct varieties : Feti- 
chism ; Sabeism ; and Heroism. 

To the student and scholar it must be a point of no slight im- 
portance to have a clear and consistent apprehension of the fables 
which enter into the poetry of the ancient classics, and the princi- 
ples of belief that coloured and controuled the doctrines of the phi- 
losophers of Greece and Rome. ‘To the inquirer into the merits of 
different religions ; to the Christian who desires to know what were 
the creeds of the most civilized nations prior to the birth of our 
Saviour and to the promulgation of the Gospel, a still higher ob- 
ject is to be attained by the student of such a work as the present, 
than the merely adequate understanding of the verses of Homer, 
Hesiod, Virgil, and Ovid. The picture, in regard to this most im- 
portant view of the subject, is indeed forbidding and pitiable ; and 
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would be still more disheartening and deplorable, did it not act asa 
dreary and dark contrast to the beauties, exhaustless riches, and con- 
summate truths and of wisdom found in Revelation. To that picture 
as spread out by Mr. Duncan, let us turn for a short time; and we 
shall perceive that though heathenism progressed from pure idolatr 
to what our author aptly calls philosophic theism, it was all alon 
but a development of gross errors and cold superstitions, which, 
although such systems may now be deemed by those who have had 
the benefit of inspired truths as puerile conceits, ought to satisfy 
us that no human learning, no original sagacity are equal to the 
momentous discovery which alone is to be found in the Sacred Re. 
cord which Christians possess. 

In tracing the history of heathenism and idolatry, the earliest 
stage to which our author refers is that of Fetichism, which con- 
sisted, he thinks, of that adoration which in the most remote ages of 
barbarism was bestowed upon material substances. ‘This, says 
Mr. Duncan, “‘ appears to have been the universal religion of the 
earliest inhabitants of the earth.”” We wish, however, that he had 
defined more closely than he does what he means by the earliest 
inhabitants ; for surely the immediate descendants of Adam, the 
earliest Patriarchs, and the sons of Noah, will not be called bar- 
barians, nor supposed to have been entirely ignorant of the attri- 
butes of the true God, or unacquainted with the worship due to 
him. How or when mankind became degraded to the condition of 
gross barbarism, are in a great measure matters of conjecture ; but 
this we know, that in the superstitions of nations whose histories can 
be traced the furthest back, those of the Hindoos for example, 
vestiges are to be found of traditions which can alone refer to primi- 
tive events, nowhere truly described but by Moses ; and therefore 
we could have wished that our author had been somewhat more ex- 
plicit when speaking of the earliest barbarian nations ; and that he 
had also afforded us some grounds for thinking, that even when 
tribes had descended to the condition of savage hunters, no rem- 
nant of traditional truth entered into their debased religion, In- 
stead of Fetichism being the first form of heathenism, or as we un- 
derstand the term, idolatrous worship, may we not rather suppose 
that the first form proceeded upon a belief in a sort of demi-gods, 
—in something not far removed from what is called Hervism,—such 
men as Noah, whose longevity and marvellous preservation would 
naturally fill the mouths of posterity, at length, from small begin- 
nings of traditional error, becoming exalted to more than that of 
real humanity? In fact, there are good grounds for believing, that 
the Deluge became the theme of varioes extravagant and poetic 
imaginings, till the loud lessons which it taught were entirely lost, 
just as its hero, in one shape or another, became the object of 
idolatrous homage; a sure way, according to the very nature of 
error, if not checked by repeated or a full revelation of the truth 
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from Heaven, to send at a rapid rate every succeeding generation 
further astray, until a complete obscuration of all that was pure and 
salutary took place. 

Inclined as we are to take up Mr. Duncan’s “ earliest inhabit- 
ants” at the point of obscuration to which we have attempted to 
indicate the manner of arrival, and at those remote ages of barba- 
rism when, as roaming hunters, tribes encountered all the fears and 
hopes which the chances of the chase, the variation of the seasons, 
the unequal supplies afforded by different fields of enterprize, must 
ever have been presenting, it is very easy to believe that the ele- 
ments and the phenomena in nature, that ‘“‘ whatever banished evil, 
or secured good,”’ would become objects of worship and propitiation. 
Abstract and intangible things are not acceptable or comprehensi- 
ble by minds sunk to the grossest condition, and therefore the rude 
symbols also of the powers and influences feared or hoped for would 
be set up, and the knee bended before them. 

When men, experiencing the uncertainties of the chase, found 
that by taming the more docile species of game, they could make 
sure of a constant supply to satisfy the wants of nature, a transition 
of course would be made from the savage and hunting state to that 
of shepherds,—the connecting link, as our author well expresses it, 
between the condition of hunters and agriculturists; the latter 
having discovered in certain soils and their natural productions, the 
means of further comfort. Cultivation of these would then take 
place, which could not, however, be pursued without an understand- 
ing and acquiescing in the doctrine of ownership, and the general 
rights to property. And now, observing how dependent such pur- 
suits were upon the movements of the heavenly bodies, not to speak 
of their obvious grandeur, would not the adoration of these bodies, 
astro-theology, or Sabeism, be the result both of the tamers of 
cattle and the tamers of land ? 

A third variety of heathenism in the course of development, upon 
which we have entered, may easily be conceived to be that of 
Heroism, or the deification of men after death. When in the pro- 
gress of civilization, of which man is susceptible, independent of a 
knowledge of true religion,—a progress which the necessities of life 
may in certain cases be supposed to originate,—communities were 
formed, special and general rights recognised, and the dependence 
more or less of one upon another perceived, individuals, who had 
distinguished themselves most signally as founders of cities, as law- 
givers, warriors, or saints, nay even impostors, would, after their 
deaths, be deified, and their tombs or temples visited as if the recep- 
tacles of virtues and influences of which the worshippers might obtain 
the benefit and the intercession. 

We have spoken of a progress in civilization as being natural to 
man, or at least not inconsistent with the range of his capacities and 
necessities. But.it may be asked how nations in various parts of 
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the world have from century to century continued in a state of uni. 
form barbarism? How is it that we find the East, the cradle of 
the arts, sciences, and letters, an exception rather than a rule to the 
inhabitants of the remote regions of Africa, to the aborigines of 
Australia, to the Red men of the American continent? Now these 
interrogatories lead us to say, that we wish Mr. Duncan had directed 
his mind to such contradictions” between the heathenism of ancient 
and modern times, and also to the inquiry how far the nations of 
the East, how far Egypt and Hindostan, may have been influenced 
by the religion and the writings of the descendants of Abraham and 
Jacob. But this is returning to nearly the same suggestion and 
criticism introduced above, and therefore without more cavilling we 
go on to present something like an analysis of the work as it is, and 
to cite a few of its more striking parts. 

We think Mr. Duncan has been very happy in his views in regard 
to the religious sentiment which he holds to be universally natural 
to man, whatever be his condition, whether rude or civilized. The 
desire to avoid misery and to obtain happiness, the conviction which 
every man has felt of being incapable of attaining all he desires, 
unless aided by some superior power, are matters of experience not 
more uniform and pervading ; or, in other words, these feelings and 
experiences are coincident with, inseparable from, some species of 
religious sentiment and religious worship. ‘There is, in fact, an 
identity in the case. This view, says our author,— 


‘* Militates against the usually received opinion of tlie philosophers, that 
‘ fear first created the gods,’ for it is here contended that man is not reli- 
gious because he is timid, but because he is man; in other words, that the 
religious sentiment is part and parcel of humanity, inseparable from its very 
nature and essential to its very existence. Itis an indestructible principle, 
and so long as the nature of man remains unchanged, he must necessarily 
be a religious animal. The experience of history proves the position. 
Various systems of belief have existed and have perished, but man has 
never divested himself of the religious sentiment in its essence; he has 
merely changed the outward form. He has never felt himself wholly inde- 
pendent of the external and invisible world ; he has never fancied his own 
unaided powers sufficient to secure happiness; but, on the contrary, he has 
always been conscious of his own insufficiency, and has never ceased to 
entertain a feeling, however vague, crude, or indistinct that feeling may 
have been, of his entire dependence on some unknown and superior intelli- 
gence. Now it is this consciousness of individual weakness, common to 
universal humanity, that creates the religious sentiment; and as this con- 
sciousness has always existed, and ever must exist, so long as man preserves 
his present nature, religion may be said to be indestructible in its essence, 
however it may vary in its development. 

** Man, then, must be considered as an essentially religious animal, among 
the first and eternal laws of whose nature may be perceived a desire after 
happiness and a dread of misery, accompanied by a lively and restless sense 
of hope andfear. These feelings have influenced every condition of society 
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from primitive barbarism to final civilization; they lie at the root of alt 
systems of heathenism, and form, as it were, a common centre, towards 
which they all radiate. That the modifications of heathenism are various 
and dissimilar in their development is true, but these relate to the super- 
structure, and not to the base, of the edifice. Sacerdotal corporations never 
created the religious sentiment, but, on the contrary, the religious senti- 
ment created sacerdotal corporations. The cosmogonies and theogonies of 
heathenism ; the sacred fables; the doctrines, mysteries, and ceremonies, 
were certainly the inventions of the priesthood; but these must not be con- 
founded with the religious sentiment in the abstract, which, in its essence, 
is an independent principle, co-existent with our very being,‘ and so neces- 
sary an ingredient in humanity, that, without it, man would not be man. 
The priesthood could no more have originated the religious sentiment, than 
created the blood which circulates through our veins ; their power was limited 
to the control and direction of it in its development. To accomplish their 
object, they rendered the religious sentiment subservient to those first laws 
of our nature which prompt us to seek happiness and avoid misery, while 
at the same time they kept alive the principles of hope and fear. In order 
to derive the greatest and most permanent advantage from this policy, they 
laid it down as a fundamental rule, that no direct communication could ever 
take place between man and the gods. The intercession and intermediate 
agency of the priesthood was declared to be indispensable, without which 
no blessing could be obtained, and no curse be averted.” 


Life and death, the destinies of man, the connections and relations 
between the present and the future, are subjects which come home 
to the bosom of every one, and induce him, as soon as in the course 
of enlargement of mind, and intensity of reflection, he has become 
habituated to think of time, duration, and space, to speculate about 
the limits of those things, but to speculate without satisfaction. And 
now it is that a priesthood finds occupation :— 


“ This desire of escaping out of the boundaries of finity and limited 
duration, and attaining to the knowledge of infinity and eternity, and thus 
solving the grand problem of life and death, obtained for the priesthood the 
exclusive privilege of mediating between the creature and the Creator. The 
germ of this feeling may be detected even in that early stage of society, 
when the juggler and magician pretended to control the occult powers of 
nature by sacrifices and incantations. Man was easily persuaded that what 
he could not obtain for himself, another could secure for him. He anx- 
iously desired a mediator between himself and the invisible powers, and 
that very desire created a priesthood. _ 

“It may be impossible to fix at any specific date the origin of sacer- 
dotal corporations, but there is the highest degree of probability that they 
are co-eval with the agricultural era, when the first notions of astronomy 
were formed. Sabeism, or astro-theology, is among all the varieties of 
heathenism the most natural to man, who, unaided by the light of reve- 
lation, must necessarily have formed his idea of religion on some system of 
materialism. Now, there is no object in nature so calculated to excite 
astonishment, admiration, and reverential awe, as the magnificent spec- 
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tacle of the starry heavens, producing on the one hand the most exalted 
idea of the Governor of the universe, and on the other hand the most humi- 
liating conviction of human insignificance. This contrast must have forced 
itself on the minds of men in all ages and in all countries, and the obvious 
conclusion deduced from it must have precisely accorded with the religious 
sentiment. Hence astronomy became a sacred science, and formed the 
chief study of the ancient priesthood. Their early knowledge was applied 
to the purposes of agriculture, and the first calendars were merely manuals 
of husbandry. In progress of time, astrology became blended with astro- 
nomy. Then it was taught, that the destinies of individuals and the fate 
of nations depended on the stars. ‘The three kingdoms of nature were sub- 
jected to their influence. Cosmogonies were invented; theogonies were 
framed; sacred fables were composed; rites and ceremonies were insti- 
tuted ; and the whole of them were intended to illustrate the varied pheno- 
mena of nature. Such was the scope, character, and tendency of ancient 
heathenism, a system originally based on astronomy, disfigured in its pro- 
gress by astrology, teaching its doctrines in the symbolical form of. solar 
allegories, and maintaining its discipline by mysteries and initiations de- 
scriptive and explanatory of the physicial government of the universe.” 


Several chapters are devoted to a learned, able, and ingenious dis- 
quisition, interpretation, and minute illustration of the systems of 
heathen religious sentiment originally based on astronomy, and the 
fables that thence arose. The planets and the celestial bodies 
having been the subjects of observation and constantly accruing 
discoveries, led to a complete series of personifications, poetic fiction, 
and diversified adoration, the chief divinity being the Sun. An 
extract will show how some of these fables originated :— 


‘‘ As the planets were supposed to exercise a most important influence 
on the destinies of mankind, the priesthood, after having blended astro- 
logy with astronomy, allotted different ages of human life to the special 
care of particular planets. From the moment of birth to the age of five 
years, the Moon had the charge of every infant; hence she was honoured 
under the name of Lucina, the goddess of midwifery. The next ten 
years were given to Mercury, the god of literature and science. Venus, 
the goddess of love, presided over the following eight years. The Sun 
ruled the middle period of life, he being the centre of the celestial bodies. 
Mars governed those who had attained to the plenitude of physical 
strength. Jupiter directed those, who had arrived at the age when reason 
and judgment are matured. The last period of life was allotted to Saturn. 

‘*‘ Certain animals and minerals were also specially affected to particular 
planets. The bull was assigned to the Moon; the serpent, to Mercury; 
the dove, to Venus; the lion, to the Sun; the wolf, to Mars; the eagle, 
to Jupiter; and the ass, to Saturn. Among minerals, silver was appro- 
priated to the Moon; quicksilver, to Mercury; copper, to Venus; gold, 
to the Sun; iron, to Mars; pewter, to Jupiter; and lead, tu Saturn. 
This distribution of the minerals among the planets belongs to that period 
of society, when alchemy became an engine of sacerdotal imposture. 

“The next important element in the astro-theological machinery of 
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sabeism, was the zodiac. The zodiac is a circular belt in the heavens, 
about eighteen degrees broad, and divided into twelve equal parts, each 
of thirty degrees. It extends totally round the heavens, and includes the 
orbits of all the planets, as well as that of the Moon. Each section of the 
duodecimal division is marked by a peculiar configuratiun of asterisms, 
called a sign, the ancient names of which are still preserved, and are too 
familiar to require enumeration. Within the belt of the zodiac all the 
planets revolve, the Sun occupying the centre. This part of the heavens, 
therefore, appeared to the ancients to be the residence of the celestial 
deities. Herein it was supposed that all the phenomena of nature were 
arranged, the seasons regulated, and the great work of vegetation directed. 
In this circle, the march of the chief divinity exhibited an accurate mea- 
sure of time, and the signs, distributed in the twelve divisions of the zodiac, 
were characteristic of the different epochs of the year. In fact, this sec- 
tion of the heavens was viewed as the grand laboratory of nature, from 
whence all good and evil proceeded.” 


Our author has brought together a great deal of astronomical 
knowledge and details to bear upon such subjects as these have been 
embellished by the ancient classics, and upon religions of profane 
antiquity ; fully proving that their fables were astronomical alle- 
gories, illustrative of the celestial phenomena, and that an under- 
standing of the various theories under Sabeism is essential to a 
study of the monuments, legends, classical allusions, decorations, 
and theologies of Greece and Rome. For, 


‘‘ Sabeism had its infancy, its manhood, and its oldage. In its primitive 
character, it was a rude system of astronomy made subservient to the pur- 
poses of agriculture, and the earliest calendars were manuals of husbandry, 
and perhaps of meteorology. As wealth and civilization increased, reli- 
gious corporations were permanently established. It was in this advanced 
state of society, that the theories of the Decans and Paranatellons were in- 
vented. Then the doctrine of the active and passive causes of nature was 
taught : a belief in the existence of two rival deities was inculcated, each 
struggling for supreme dominion ; the celestial hierarchy was equally distri- 
buted under the banners of the two great competitors, one part being at- 
tached to the principle of light and good, the other part being united to the 
principle of darkness and evil; the influences attributed to the four elements, 
fire, air, water, and earth, were respectively arranged, as allies or opponents 
of the two belligerent powers ; birds, beasts, insects, and fishes, were in- 
vested with similar antagonist functions ; in short, all animate and inanimate 
nature was allegorized, and the various phenomena of creation were em- 
bodied and personified in solar fables. The doctrine of mere materialism 
at last succumbed under the growing intelligence of mankind; the world 
became a huge animal, endowed with vitality ; it next received an universal 
intelligence; at last philosophy triumphed, and established the glorious be- 
lief in the doctrine of an universal soul, pre-existent, immortal, and account- 
able in a future state of reward and punishment.” 


Such is a condensed outline of classical heathenism. But an 
exposition of some of what are called the Minor Fables of the 
Von. I. (1839.) No. Iv. QQ 
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Greeks and Romans will more clearly illustrate their nature. Take 
of the twelve signs of the Zodaic, with their astronomical solutions, 
Aries and Leo, as examples. Of the former he says,— 


‘This animal isthe ram, on which Phryxus and Helle crossed the 
Hellespont. Helle was drowned, and the straits were called after her 
name. Hercompanion saved himself, and reached the court of Hetés, 
king of Colchis. Phrvxus sacrificed his ram to Jupiter Ammon, and 
hung up the fleece, which was of pure gold, in the temple of the god. 
Jupiter was so well pleased with this costly offering, that he placed the 
image of the slaughtered victim inthe heavens. Inthe statues of Jupiter 
Ammon, the head was always decorated with the horns of a ram. 

‘‘ Another fable associates this animal with Bacchus. When this hero 
invaded Africa, his army nearly perished from thirst in the sandy deserts. 
In this emergency, some of his soldiers saw aram, which fled at their 
approach. They pursued it tosome distance, when it suddenly disap- 
peared, but, to their great juy, they discovered an abundant spring of 
water on the very spot at which the ram escaped. Bacchus refreshed 
his army, and then erected a temple in honour of Jupiter Ammon, in 
which he placed a statue of the god, on the brows of which he placed the 
horns of aram. As this animal served as a guide and leader to his 
troops, Bacchus fixed his image at the head of the zodiac, that the 
sidereal ram might be the conductor of the celestial army. 

“Another tradition relates that Bacchus, having obtained military 
possession of Egypt and the adjacent country, was visited by one Ammon, 
who brought with him, as presents for Bacchus, innumerable flocks and 
herds: that the grateful conqueror rewarded this devotion by conferring 
on Ammon the sovereignty of Thebes, in Egypt, and in order to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of his donation, commanded all who made statues 
of Ammon to decorate the head with the horns of the ram. 

« Another fable makes the ram the offspring of Neptune and Theo- 
phania, daughter of Altheis, The god of the sea, being enamoured of 
this nymph, carried her off to the island Crummissa, he being disguised 
in the form of a ram, and his paramour being metamorphosed into an 
ewe. From this adventure sprang Aries Chrysovellus, the ram with the 
golden fleece, which was afterwards taken from the temple of Mars by 
Jason. 

« Among the twelve great deities, Minerva had her throne, Apollo his 
exaltation, and Mars his house, in Aries. ‘The head of this celestial image 
looks towards the east; the feet set first; and, on rising, the head ascends 
under the constellation of the triangle, while the feet almost touch the 
head of the constellation Cetus, or the whale. There are eighteen prin- 
cipal stars in the effigies of this sign, but the most conspicuous are placed 
in the horns.” 


Of Leo,— 


‘¢ This animal is celebrated in the first labour of Hercules, as the Ne- 
mzean lion. It was fabled to have been reared in the sphere of the 
Moon, by the order of Juno, from whence it fell down, and took up its 
residence near the Nemzan caverns in Arcadia. There it lurked in 
ambush to seize on Hercules. This hero, armed with the club of his host 
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Molochus, slew the beast, and ever afterwards wore his hide, as a mantle, 
in token of his victory. The image of the vanquished animal was placed 
among the constellations by Juno. 

** Leo contains a star of the first magnitude, ca!led Regulus, which is 
one of the four royal stars. Leo looks towards the west: he is placed 
above the head of Hydra, and extends himself over nearly one half of 
that constellation. The Sun has his house and exaltation, and Jupiter 
his throne, in Lev.” 


Mr. Duncan pursues in a similar manner an exposition and solu- 
tion of the twenty-one Northern Constellations without the Zodiac, 
and the fifteen Southern ; and then comes to treat of the theory of 
the Active and Passive causes of Nature ; the former including the 
signs and constellations already noticed, the latter the four elements, 


Fire, Air, Water. and Earth :— 


“The heavens were supposed to discharge the functions of a father, 
and the earth, those of a mother. Light, heat, and rain descending from 
above, quickened vegetation and fertilized the soil. The genial warmth 
of the Sun infused physical life into the womb of the earth, which, other- 
wise, would have remained sterile and unfruitful. Being, from its very 
position, subjected to the heavens, which cover and encompass it in all 
directions, the earth appeared to be the recipient of the fructifying prin- 
ciple, poured down into its matrix from above, and on this notion the 
doctrine of the active and passive powers of nature was founded.” 


Again,— 


‘In this sublunary world, everything was subjected to the dominion of 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the birth, growth, decay, and death of 
man, animals, and vegetables, depended on the influence of this circle of 
generation. Hence it was supposed, that certain signs had a greater rela- 
tion to, and conformity with, certain elements, than others. The four ele- 
ments were, accordingly, distributed among the twelve signs, so that each 
element was attached to three signs, in the order of fire, earth, air, and 
water. Taking Leo, the house of the Sun, as the first of the series, and 
fixing in it the seat of fire, then earth would fall under Virgo, or Ceres as 
she was called, air under Libra, and water under Scorpio. Jn continuing 
and repeating the series, fire takes a second position in Sagittarius, earth in 
Capricornus, air in Aquarius, and water in Pisces. A third distribution 
places fire in Aries, earth in Taurus, air in Gemini, and water in Cancer. 

‘In this manner four elemental triangles were formed, the summits of 
which marked the seats of the elements in the signs. The triangle of fire 
had its angular points or summits in Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius. The 
triangle of earth, in Taurus, Virgo, and Capricornus. The triangle of air, 
in Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius. The triangle of water in Cancer, Scorpio, 
and Pisces. This theory was made use of in the sacred legend of Osiris 
and Isis, for it was when the Sun was in Scorpio, and the Moon full in 
Taurus, that the Egyptians lamented Osiris, husband of Isis, and carried in 

rocession a figure formed of earth and water. Isis, the Moon, was full in 
Taurus, the seat of earth, as an element. Osiris, the Sun, was in Scorpio, 
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the seat of water, as anelement. At the time, then, when the Egyptians 
celebrated this mournful festival, the Sun and Moon partook of the nature 
of these two signs, and of the two elements attached to them; in other 
words, they partook of the nature of earth and water, and hence the origin 
of this image. 

‘‘ The four elements were also distributed among the seven planets, 
During the day, the chief ruler of fire was the Sun, and the second ruler 
was Jupiter. This order in rank was reversed during the night. Saturn 
shared in both the diurnal and nocturnal dominion of fire. The chiefruler 
of earth during the day. was Venus, and the second ruler was the Moon. It 
was the contrary at night. Mars shared in both the diurnal and nocturnal 
dominion over earth. Saturn was chief ruler over air during the day, and 
Mercury was the second. ‘The reverse took place at night. Jupiter shared 
in both the diurnal and nocturnal dominion over air. Venus ruled in chief 
over water during the day, and Mars was her second, the contrary taking 
place at night. ‘The Moon shared in both the diurnal and nocturnal domi- 
nion over water. This distribution of the elements among the planets, is 
one of the inventions of judicial astrology. 

“ The preceding explanation of the active and passive causes of nature con- 
veys the idea of an operation purely mechanical, in which matter and motion 
are alone employed, to the complete exclusion of a divine tntelligence. The 
active portion of this machine acts imperiously on the passive portion, sub- 
dues its natural inertness, organizes it, and communicates to its separate 
parts activity and life. The government of the universe, the distribution 
of time, of light, of heat and cold, of dryness and moisture, of wind, of rain, 
—the varied temperature of the seasons,—their periodical returns,—the 
succession of physical good and evil,—the generation and destruction of 
animal and vegetable life,—all were ascribed to the power of Uranus exert- 
ing his influence on Ghé. Each planet and star, each sign of the zodiac, 
and each Decan and Paranatellon, acting by a purely mechanical force, per- 
formed its allotted duty on the passive cause of nature. The heavenly 
bodies produced every effect on the earth, the air, and the sea. The calen- 
dar of the priest, and the almanack of the agriculturist and navigator, were 
founded on this religious opinion. The themes of ancient poetry and 
the mysteries of ancient theology, which the pencil of the artist and the 
chisel of the sculptor immortalized in the paintings and statues that embel- 
lished the gorgeous temples of heathenism, were merely illustrations of the 


physical phenomena of the universe, as deduced from the theory of the 
active and passive causes of nature.” 


But while the theory of causes active and passive prevailed, and of 
light and darkness, another difficulty in which all were interested, 
required to be solved, and which necessarily called forth the most 
subtle as well as unsatisfactory speculations ; we allude to the exist- 
ence of moral and physical evil, which still perplexes and baffles 
human comprehension and explanation. We shall quote a passage 
to shew that even the existence cf both principles, the Supreme and 
Holy One, God, and the Evil Spirit, or Demon, were connected 
with astronomical fables :— 


‘Pythagoras maintained the doctrine of the two principles of good 
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and evil. He called the first unity, light, the right hand, equality, sta- 
bility, and a straight line. He named the second, binary, darkness, the 
left hand, inequality, instability, and a curved line. He divided every- 
thing into the infinite and the finite, good and evil, life and death, day 
and night. He attributed whiteness to the good principle, and blackness 
to the bad principle. In accordance with this Pythagorean idea, Virgil 
makes A&neas sacrifice a black sheep to the stormy winds of winter, and a 
white one to the propitious zephyrs. Nigram hiemi pecudem, zephyris 
felictbus albam. All these remarkable contrasts among the physical 
effects of nature, were expressed by the heathen priesthood in the most 
striking language, while the imagery of the sacred fables, and the figures 
on the holy monuments, were ingeniously adapted to illustrate the broad 
line of demarcation which separated the two principles of light and 
darkness, 

“ The alternate residence of Proserpine, for example, in the realms of 
darkness and light, for periods of six months in each, is an allegorical 
fiction founded on the doctrine of the two principles. Proserpine was the 
Moon. When she was invisible to the inhabitants of the earth, she was 
supposed to live with Pluto: when she was visible, she was imagined to 
dwell with Ceres. This secret formed part of the sacred science taught 
to the initiated in the mysteries of Proserpine and Ceres, celebrated at 
Eleusis. The fable of Adonis, in whose honour mysteries were instituted 
in Pheenicia, is of a similar character. His pretended residence in hell 
during six months with Proserpine, and with Venus in heaven during the 
following six months, expressed the route of the Sun in the superior and 
inferior hemispheres, of which the former was affected to the principle of 
light, and the latter to the principle of darkness. The fable of Atys, and 
the mysteries of Cybéle, are founded on a kindred origin.” 


With the philosphical dogmas that were propagated agreeably to 
such sportings of the imagination, as indulged in by the ancients, we 
need not puzzle ourselves, seeing that our main design is to give speci- 
mens of Mr. Duncan’s scheme and manner of interpreting the 
varieties of heathen belief in matters of religion. Before, however, 
passing from the chapter in which the ancient doctrine concerning 
the two principles of good and evil are discussed, it will be satis- 
factory to have the solution which our author arrives at on this 
subject, and which is the safest one that, with our limited faculties, 
we can yield to. He regards the two terms as standing relatively 
together, and not as conveying separable and positive meanings ; so 
that we can form no distinct idea of the one abstractedly from the 
other. Just as in the case of the terms Beauty and Ugliness; our 
idea of the former depends upon that of the latter, and vice versd,— 
each serving as a term of comparison with the other— In the 
sense,” says Mr. Duncan, “‘ we attach to the words Good and 
Evil, as conveying simply and strictly ideas of relation, the exist- 
ence of the one being absolutely indispensable to our knowledge of 
the other, there appears to be no impiety, nor any derogation from 
the Divine benevolence, in attributing evil as well as good to the 
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First Cause.” Besides, the evidences so abundant of the Deity’s 
consummate wisdom, and the nature, may we not add, the necessity 
for man of a state of probationary trial, all go as counterbalancing 
arguments in support of the view now adopted. 

Our author in his ninth chapter, treats of the Soul of the Uni- 
verse as understood by the ancients. ‘The general character of the 
theory may be gathered from the opening paragraphs :— 


“ There is a silent revolution constantly at work in the under currents 
of society, hidden from vulgar eyes, and unfelt in the secret progress of 
its operation, but which, after the lapse of time, forces its way to the 
surface, and breaking up ancient systems and ancient opinions, creates 
new feelings, new habits, and new modes of thinking among mankind. 
Wise is the legislator who can look beneath the surface of affairs, who 
has prescience to anticipate the period of change, and judgment to pre- 
pare the minds of men for the new order of things! In this wisdom the 
ancient priesthood were most eminent, for without destroying the old 
idolatry, which would have too rudely shocked popular prejudices, they 
retained it in its essence, while they adapted its exterior forms to the in- 
creasing intelligence of theage. Stare super anliquas vias, was their 
prudent policy. Thus steering between the two extremes of conservative 
quietism and destructive innovation, they preserved the foundations of 
the original building; and while the unsightly parts of the old fabric 
were removed, modern embellishments, suited to the genius and spirit of 
a more enlightened laity, were judiciously introduced. If, in the early 
stages of society, we perceive a rude and monstrous superstition, deify- 
ing the inanimate objects of nature, and mistaking effects for causes, we 
may also discover, in the religious ideas of advancing civilization, the 
same raw material of primitive ignorance, however skilfully concealed 
under the meretricious decorations of art. We find the same canvass, 
though the figures painted on it, are cunceived in an improved taste, and 
executed with a higher finish. 

“This alteration in the heathen system took place, when philosophy 
had engrafted itselfon superstition, and purified it from its primitive 
grossness. ‘Then it was that the doctrine of the soul of the universe was 
inculcated, and nature, no longer considered as a mere machine, was 
believed to be intelligent and animated by an etherial principle.” 


In the next chapter we are introduced to the subject of the 
Worship of Idols. One parapraph must serve to indicate the 
author’s method of interpretation here. He says,— 


** Nature as a whole, and each of the component parts of nature, formed 
the objects of ancient religion. In the earlier stages of society, the world 
was supposed to be a purely material machine. As civilization advanced, 
this opinion was superseded by the doctrine which taught that nature was 
vitally animated by some unknown etherial principle; and, at length, it 
was believed that nature, and all its parts, was not only animated, but en- 
dued with intelligence, and the whole universe governed by a divine in- 
tellectual soul. The idols of antiquity, the statues and paintings of the 
gods, and the animals, plants, and minerals selected for adoration, formed, 
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as it were, an immense mirror, which reflected the entire face of nature, 
and the working of its different phenomena. In this view of the subject, 
images occupy but the second rank in the chain of objects of worship, and 
whoever desires to sieze the real spirit of the system, must detach his 
thoughts from the mere idol, and fix them on the original type, and consi- 
der the material symbol as the expression of an intellectual idea, which 
the priesthood endeavoured to render palpable to the senses of the vulgar 
through the medium of statues and paintings.” 


The last chapter in the work is upon the Mysteries and Ini- 
tiations, which at certain stages of ancient heathenism were resorted 
to and established for the purpose of upholding religious opinion ; 
and like most of the other branches in pagan belief and adoration, 
these were closely connected with natural phenomena and astrono- 
mical observations. ‘Take some account of the Mysteries of Bona 
Dea :— 


“It has already been remarked on the authority of Cicero, that no man 
was permitted to pronounce the name of this goddess, and the origin of 
her worship was lost in the remoteness of time. Ovid states, that the 
adoration of Tauras, the father of Bona Dea, was introduced into Ital 
by Evander, who copied it from the Arcadians, and he makes this decla- 
ration in speaking of the festivals celebrated at the kalends of May, the 
precise time at which the mysteries of Fatua, or Fauna, the good goddess, 
were observed, at the cosmical rising of the she-goat Amalthea, It was 
then that the Romans made offerings on the altars of the Lares, their 
tutelary household gods, and the Bona Dea was reverenced as the tutelary 
guddess of the whole Roman empire.” 


It must be evident from these extracts that Mr. Duncan has fur- 
nished a very complete key to the old systems of heathenism, as 
developed especially in Greece and Rome. The work, too, is cheap 
and of a conveniently portable form. Its contents ought un- 
doubtedly to be made familiar to the students of the ancient classics ; 
while to antiquarians, historians, moralists, lawyers, and religionists 
of every description, it affords abundance of most instructive and 
curious matter. ‘To one particular class of philanthropists we 
pointedly recommend the volume, merely making use of the author’s 
suggestions and words as found in his preface, with which we close : 


“ The exposition of the Cosmogonies and Theogonies of heathenism may 
be rendered useful to the missionary cause, particularly in Eastern Countries, 
where the traditions of remote ages still exist. A teacher visiting those 
nations in the hope of converting the aborigines, ought to be fully ac- 
quainted with the general principles on which the prevailing heathenism igs 
founded, and had this qualification been rigidly enforced, we hesitate not to 
affirm that much greater progress would have been made in the disse- 
mination of the Gospel than has hitherto been effected. Before the Mission- 

ary can hope to introduce a new system, he ought to remove the existing 
prejudices which militate against its reception, and this he can only accom- 
plish by knowing the character and the tactics of the enemy he is about to 
attack.” 
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Art. X.—The Popular Songs of Ireland. Collected and Edited, with 
Introductions and Notes, by T. Crorron Croxer, Esq. London: 
Colburn. 1839. 


JupGine of Irish popular ministrelsy, from what we have listened 
to, or caught by snatches ; that is to say, as doled out by the sons 
and daughters of the Ii:merald Isle, sometimes in the streets, and 
a few times when frolick has tempted us to repay their humorous 
sallies, and stimulate the reckless exuberance of their hearts with 
good cheer, we should say that it is quite national or patriotic and 
home-loving in its way, and therefore strikingly characteristic. 
One is not to expect much poetry in these effusions, or regularly 
sustained sentiment of any sort. The fact is, that want of regu- 
larity is one of the most distinguishing features in their composition ; 
for, if we except the circumstance of their being uniformly the reverse 
of dull, drowsy, and motionless, it is impossible to sselialy however 
plaintive may be the theme, however merry, or however arousing, 
when and how the bard may fly off, and sing in an opposite tune to 
that with which he set out, though all the while he may be quite 
innocent of intending or perceiving the incongruity. This irregu- 
larity, it will at once be admitted, is perfectly and amusingly cha- 
tacteristic of itself; and not less so is the manner of their various 
and ever-changing sentiments ; while the subjects almost universally 
chosen are equally descriptive and national ; the “ Shillelah,” the 
«© Shamrock,” “ Whisky,” ‘* Potatoes,” and ‘‘ St. Patrick,” very 
frequently being found blended with war, conquest, disaster, blood- 
shed, love, andlament. We are alluding to those pieces which are 
chiefly popular among the peasantry, or the bulk of the people, 
many of which must have been written by persons in a like sphere. 

So characteristic, indeed, are Irish songs of the péople and 
the country, that, according to Mr. Croker’s opinion, the history 
of the nation, during some of its most eventful epochs, might be 
gathered from them ; a manner of history not only curious and inte- 
resting, but genuine and impartial, being a sure outlet of popular 
feeling and true embodiment of its changeful impulses. ‘ What 
has been said,”’ continues he, ‘‘ of French songs, applies perfectly 
to those of Ireland. ‘ The Frenchman’ (and so does the Irishman) 
‘ sings his conquests, his prosperity, his defeats, even his miseries 
and mjsfortunes. Conquering or conquered, in plenty or want, 
happy or unhappy, sorrowful or gay, he always sings; and one 
would say that the song is his natural expression. In fine, in all 
situations in which we would speak of the French’ (or the Irish) 
‘ we might always ask, as the late King of Sardinia did, ‘* Well! 
how goes the little song? ” 

It becomes absolutely necessary, manifestly, if we read such songs, 
for gathering historical meanings from them, that we be made sure 
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of the periods to which they refer, and the national or local circum- 
stances. Also Mr. Croker, we must allow, is qualified beyond most 
men, in regard to Ireland, to perform the office of annotator ; 
and appears to us in the present case to have given proofs of accu- 
racy and heartiness, so far as he has gone, sad with the specimens 
selected and illustrated. His design was to have published a 
series of songs, which would have told the history of Ireland from 
the Battle of the Boyne to our day ; but finding that the collection 
must have filled several volumes of a similar size to that before us, 
and a doubt arising relative to the profitableness of the speculation, 
in a pecuniary view, the process of selecting has in consequence been 
resorted to, so that we have neither a complete nor plainly con- 
nected record of the kind proposed, nor demonstratively the best 
selection that might have been made, the editor’s character, talents, 
knowledge, and industry being the only vouchers. 

Leaving out of view, therefore, the chronologically historical 
character or evidences furnished by these songs, and viewing them 
merely as generally illustrative of the Irish people, as respects the 
manner and the subjects of their feelings and thoughts, we shall find 
specimens in no slight degree interesting. Nor can we do better 
than begin with the first song, which has St. Patrick for its hero, 
while, Paddy-like, the anachronisms and incongruous allusions are 
as strangely jumbled, as any one could desire of a son of Erin when 
celebrating the arrival in the island of his patron Saint. Our 
readers must figure Patrick voyaging into Bantry Bay upon the 
back of a whale; and his mission being to frighten and drive old 
Nick away, no longer to mislead the “ finest peasantry,” he takes 
measures acccordingly. One of his politic schemes was as follows :— 


‘« Then he spoke to the nation— 
My sweet congregation.— 
You've spirits remaining that’s stronger than he ; 
Sure ye knows what I means— 
They bewilder your brains— 
They’re as clear as the streamlet that flows through the green. 
But stronger than Sampson, 
Who pulled post and lamps on 
His enemie’s head, 
’T ill he kilt them stone dead ; 
And the name of the spirit I mean is poteen, 
I exhort ye, don't stick, sirs, 
To those Devil’s elixirs, 
Of a Patrick’s day in the morning ! 


The Saint fell asleep 
And the Firbolgs all creep 
For some cruiskeens of water unholy, but tastely. 
With this essence of sins 
Soon they filled up their skins: 
When the Saint he awoke they were beastly. 
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As fuddled they lay, 
Says the Saint ‘ there’s a way 
To wean them: I'll mawkish stuff put in each bottle; 
And when they awake, 
If a swig they would take, 
Oh, dear! ’twill digust them. 
I think I may trust them, 
They’ll vow that no more shall pass down through their throttle. 
Something sweet I’ll here pour, 
And here something sour, 
On Patrick’s day in the morning ! 


He went off— they awoke, 

Each ‘ hot copper’ did smoke 
Like the flue of a steamer—each pounced on his drink; 

Their showing grimaces, 

Their making of faces, | 
Beat Buck all to nothing : but, what do you think ? 

With features a-wry, | 

In a hogshead hard by, | 
Each emptied his bottle, though dying of thirst ; 

Till one, dry as a sponge, 

At the tub made a plunge, 

Where the sour, and the sweet, | 





And the whisky did meet, 
And he swigged of this physic, till ready to burst. 
By the side of this mixture 
Each man grew a fixture, | 
On St. Patrick’s day in the morning ! | 


When St. Patrick came back, 
‘Och!’ says he, ‘ ye vile pack 
Of the spawn of the Druids—ye villanous bunch !’ | 
But a noise, as from Babel 
Here made him unable 
To hear his own voice, though he said, ‘ Is the Puncn’>— | 
EON, he'd have added, 
But the Firbolgs were madded, 
Their bowls cut short question, remark or reply. 
‘ Ay, Puncu,’ they roared out, 
With an earth-shaking shout, 
‘ Is the name of this thing 
That is drink for a king, 
Or the mouth of a Druid, if ever he’s dry ; 
It would coax pipe-shank’d Death 
For to let one take breath | 
On St. Patrick’s day in the morning !’ ” 





The Devil must long, and must still be an exile from Ireland, 
if Poteen possesses its ancient power ; for Mr. Croker informs us 
that from 1802 to June 1806, no less than 13,439 unlicensed 
whisky-stills, 11,093 heads, and 9,732 worms, were seized in 
Ireland ; which affords some means of coming to a conclusion in 
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regard to the predominance of the spirit that is stronger than 
Sampson or Satan. Nor is the amount of the official return 
any way incredible, when we come to hear of the homage which 
single individuals pay to the enchanter. In the case of one 
gentleman, we are told, whose life had been insured for a large 
sum of money, that the payment at his death was resisted by the 
Insurance Company, upon the plea that he had caused his death by 
excessive drinking. ‘‘ The matter came to a legal trial, and among 
other witnesses examined was one who swore that, for the last 
eighteen years of his life, he had been in the habit of taking every 
night four-and-twenty tumblers of whisky-punch. ‘ Recollect 
yourself, Sir,’ said the examining counsel, ‘ Four-and-twenty ! 
you swear to that ; did you ever drink five-and-twenty?’? ‘I amon 
my oath,’ replied the witness ; ‘ and I will swear no further, for I 
never keep ’count beyond the two dozen, though there’s no saying 
how many beyond it I might drink to make myself veuneitalila ; 
but that’s my stint.’ ” 

If we are at all to go by the evidence of national manners as 
furnished in the present collection of songs, Poteen must be the 
most generally worshipped god that has been set up in Ireland ; for 
in most of them, at least, as compared with the other themes of 
popular celebration, it occupies by far the greatest space, and in by 
far the most numerous occasions and circumstances. A sentiment, 
a figure of speech, the eking out ofa couplet or line, are things 
which the bard never finds difficulty to alight upon, so long as 
whisky can be dragged into the service. As a matter of course the 
use of the Shillelah is often pressed upon the attention of the poetic 
painters and chroniclers of local and national affairs. Indeed the 
union of the two seems to be, at times, decreed and provided for, 
upon principle, and, as if they were in their natures inseparable. 
“The Merry Man,” for instance, thus sings and ordains,— 


“When stopped in my toddy 
By death seizing my body, 
No crocodile tears shall be shed at my wake ; 
While there I am lying 
No counterfeit crying, 
No moans, I desire, shall be made for my sake. 
I’ve no taste for squalling, 
Or old women’s bawling, 
Who string nonsense together and call it a keen ; 
Who only are selling 
Their yelping and yelling 
For some one, perhaps, that they never have seen. 


But of whisky a cruiskeen 
To fill up each loose skin, 
Let all have to toast to my journey up hill ; 
And three jolly pipers 
To tune up for the swipers, 
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We confess ourselves, however, to be far from partial to the union 
alluded to, and would rather take our next example, where the cratuy 
is apostrophized in its own pure and simple character, as is done in 
the “ The Glass of Whisky,” a song which first appeared in “ The 
Sentimental and Masonic Magazine,” a Dublin periodical, and in 
the year 1793. An engraving accompanied the effusion, represent- 
ing an old man with clasped hands, uplifting a glass of the spirit he 
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While each boy honestly swallows his fill. 
Then a blackthorn cudgel 
For each, should they grudge ill. 

To anoint one another, and none to control. 
Nor let them be down-hearted 
For him that’s departed, 

But end their disputes in a full flowing bowl.” 


adored, and who gave voice as follows :— 


«« At the side of the road, near the bridge of Drumcondra, 
Was Murrough O’ Monaghan stationed to beg; 

He brought from the wars, as his share of the plunder, 
A crack on the crown, and the loss of a leg. 


* Och, Murrough !’ he’d cry—‘ musha nothing may harm ye, 


What made you go fight for a soldier on sea? 
You fool, had you been a marine in the army, 
You’d now have a pinchun and live on full pay. 


But now I’m a cripple—what signifies thinking ? 
The past I can never bring round to the fore ; 
The heart that with old age and weakness is sinking, 
Will ever find strength in good whisky galore. 
Oagh, whisky, ma vurneen, my joy, and my jewel, 
What signifies talking of doctors and pills ? 
In sorrow, misfortune, and sickness so cruel, 
A glass of north country can cure all our ills. 


When cold in the winter, it warms you so hearty; 
When hot in the summer, it cools you like ice; 

In trouble—false friends, without grief I can part ye; 
Good whisky’s my friend, and I’ll take its advice. 

When hungry and thirsty, tis meat and drink to me, 
It finds me a lodging wherever I lie: 

Neither frost, snow, nor rain, any harm can do me, 
The hedge is my pillow, my blanket the sky. 


Now merry be the Christmas! success to good neighbours ! 
Here’s a happy new year, and a great many too! 

With a plenty of whisky to lighten their labours, 
May sweet luck attend every heart that is true !’ 

Poor Murrough, then joining his old hands together, 
High held up the glass, while he vented this prayer : — 

‘ May whisky, by sea or by land in all weather, 
Be never denied to the children of Care !’ ” 
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Why did not the decrepid, poor, care-worn old man bethink him 
of the “‘ Springs of Mallow,” instead of Whisky, as lauded in the 
following lively ballad, to the air of Ballyspellen.” 


**« All you that are 
Both lean and bare, 
With scarce an ounce of tallow, 
To make your flesh 
Look plump and fresh, 
Come, drink the springs at Mallow 


For all that you 
Are bound to do 
Is just to gape and swallow; 
You'll find by that 
You’ll row! in fat, 
Most gloriously at Mallow! 


Or, if love’s pain 
Disturbs your brain, 

And makes your reason shallow, 
To shake it off, 
Gulp down enough 

Of our hot springs at Mallow!’ ”’ 


The Shamrock, being the national emblem, must needs obtain a 
considerable share of notice ; nor will our readers, we hope, like the 
. matter we quote under this head the less, that it is rather in the 
form of annotation than of numerous and lengthened specimens of 
versification. We accordingly cite as mentioned :— 


“ The popular notion respecting the shamrock, or trefoil, is, that St. 
Patrick, by its means, satisfactorily explained to the early converts of 
Christianity in Ireland, the Trinity in Unity; exhibiting the three leaves 
attached to one stalk as an illustration. Miss Beaufort remarks, that it 
is‘ a curious coincidence, the trefoil plant (shamroc and shamrakh in 
Arabic) having been held sacred in Iran, and considered emblematical of 
the Persian Triad.’—(Collect.v. 118.) ‘The botanical name of the sham- 
rock, like that of the Scotch thistle, is a matter of dispute. Mr. Bicheno, 
in an amusing paper read before the Linnean Society, has, with great 
ingenuity, endeavoured to shew that the wood-sorrel (oralis acetosella) is 
the true shamrock ; while Dr. Withering and Professor Rennie point out 
the white clover (trifolium repens) ; and Mr Loudon marks the black 
medick (medicago /upulina) as the genuine national emblem of Ireland.’ 
That the shamrock was formerly eaten in Ireland as a salad, there appears 
no reason to doubt. Fynes Moryson, the secretary of Queen Elizabeth’s 
lord-deputy, Mountjoy, treating of the diet and customs of the‘ wild Irish,’ 
says, ‘ they willingly eat the herb shamrock, being of a sharp taste, which, 
as they run and are chased to and fro, they snatch like beasts out of the 
ditches,’ Spencer, also, in his ‘ View of the State of Ireland,” describing 
the misery consequent upon the Desmond rebellion, of which he was an 
eye-witness, speaking of the wretched and famishing Irish, tells us that 
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‘If they found a plot of watercresses or shamrocks, there they flocked as 
to a feast for the time, yet not able long to continue there withal.’ But 
these passages, as referring to a period of national distress and famine 
consequent upon civil] warfare, when, according to the authorities quoted, 
horse-flesh was a luxury, and even dead bodies were taken out of the 
graves and eaten, do not prove the use of the shamrock as a salad so satis- 
factorily as the following extract from the humerous poem of ‘ Hesperi- 
neso-graphia,’ descriptive of national manners, where, in the account of 
an Irish banquet, it is mentioned that,— 


* Besides all this, vast bundles came 
Of sorrel, more than I can name. 
And many sheaves I hear there was 
Of shamrocks, and of water-grass, 
Which there for curious sallads pass.’ 


“In that whimsical poem, the ‘Irish Hudibras,’ printed in 1689, we 
find 
‘ Springs, happy springs, adorned with sallets 
Which nature purpos’d for their palats ; 
Shamrogs and watercress he shews, 
Which was both meat, and drink, and clothes.’ 


Again the Irish are there represented as 


‘ Without a rag, trouses, or brogues, 
Picking of sorre} and sham-rogues.’ ”’ 


There is more than matter for botanists in these notices and 
extracts ; andtherefore, that we may not violently rush from the melan- 
choly pictures we refer to, ‘‘ Gougane Barra,” and shall for a short 
space allow the heart to vent its tender sympathies, and even uplift 
them to a pitch which one desires to indulge, and to be made con- 
scious of indulging; since the reverse would imply callousness, 
levity, irreverence, and every negation of all that is most amiable, 
grateful, and noble in humanity. 

The song we refer to is said to have been written by Mr. Calla- 
nan, and during a thunder storm, while he was in the vicinity of 
the locality and scenery described, to which he often bent his steps, 
and no doubt as often meditated in the strain to which he after- 
wards gave utterance and transmissible shape. Gougane Barra is 
a lake fed by the streams that descend from the mountains that rise 
between Cork and Kerry :— 


There is a green island in lone Gougane Barra. 

Whence Allu of songs rushes forth like an arrow; 

In deep-valley’d Desmond a thousand wild fountains 

Come down to that lake, from their home in the mountains. 
There grows the wild ash; and a time-stricken willow 
Looks chidingly down on the mirth of the billow, 

As, like some gay child that sad monitor scorning, 

It lightly laughs back to the laugh of the morning. 
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And its zone of dark hills—oh ! to see them all brightening, 
When the tempest flings out his red banner of lightning, 
And the waters come down, ’mid the thunder’s deep rattle, 
Like clans from their hills at the voice of the battle ; 

And brightly the fire-crested billows are gleaming, 

And wildly from Malloc the eagles are screming : 

Oh, where is the dwelling, in valley or highland, 

So meet for a bard as that lone little island ? 


How oft when the summer sun rested on Clara, 

And lit the blue headland of sullen Ivara, 

Have | sought thee, sweet spot, from my home by the ocean, 
And trod all thy wilds with a minstrel’s devotion, 

And thought on the bards who, oft gathering together, 

In the cleft of thy rocks, and the depth of thy heather, 
Dwelt far from the Saxon’s dark bondage and slaughter, 

As they raised their last song by the rush of thy water. 


High sons of the lyre ! oh, how proud was the feeling 

To dream while alone through that solitude stealing ; 
Though loftier minstrels green Erin can number, 

I alone waked the strain of her harp from its slumber, 
And gleaned the gray legend that long had been sleepiug, 
Where oblivion’s dull mist o’er its beauty was creeping, 
From the love which I felt for my country’s sad story, 
When to love her was shame, to revile her was glory ! 


Last bard of the free ! where it mine to inherit 

The fire of thy harp and the wing of thy spirit, 

With the wrongs which like thee to my own land have bound me, 
Did your mantle of song throw its radiance around me ; 

Yet, yet on those bold cliffs might Liberty rally, 

And abroad send her cry o’er the sleep of each valley. 

But, rouse thee, vain dreamer ! no fond fancy cherish, 

Thy vision of Freedom in bloodshed must perish. 


I soon shall be gone—though my name may be spoken 
When Erin awakes, and her fetters are broken— 

Some minstrel will come in the summer eve’s gleaming, 
When Freedom’s young light on his spirit is beaming, 
To bend o’er my grave with a tear of motion, 

Where calm Avonbuee seeks the kisses of ocean. 

And a wild wreath to plant from the banks of that river 
O’er the heart and the harp that are silent for ever.” 


These verses are of a very high order, and are, perhaps, the 
finest in the collection. Of a homlier and inferior kind, but still 
tender, and not without merit or national style of sentiment, take 
from *“* The Court of Cahirass”’ these lines :— 


“ On a fine summer’s morning, if you saw but this maiden, 
By the murmuring Maig, or the green fields she stray‘d in; 
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Or through groves full of song, near that bright flowing river, 
You’d think how imperfect the praise that I give her. 


In order arranged are her bright flowing tresses, 

The thread of the spider their fineness expresses ;* 
And softer her cheek, that is mantled with blushes, 
Than the drift of the snow, or the pulp of the rushes. 


But her bosom of beauty, that the heart which lies under, 
Should have nothing of womanlike pride, is my wonder ; 
That the charms which all eyes daily dwell on delighted, ' 
Should seem in her own of no worth, and be slighted. 


When Charity calls her she never is weary, 

Though in secret she comes with the step of a fairy ; 

To the sick and the needy profuse is her bounty, 

And her goodness extends through the whole of the county. 


I felt on my spirit a load that was weighty, 

In the stillness of midnight, and called upon Katey ; 

And a dull voice replied, on the ear of the sleeper, 
‘Death ! death !’ in a tone that was deep, and grew deeper. 


"Twas an omen to me—’twas an omen of sadness, 
That told me of folly, of love, and of madness; 

That my fate was as dark as the sky that was o'er me, 
And bade me despair, for no hope was before me.” 


As we began merrily and burlesquely, we must not end thus 
melancholily. And yet our last specimen shall differ from both 
kinds ; for it may be said to fall under the head, Irish imprecation 
and cursing. It would appear that a Mr. O’Kelly had lost or been 
robbed of his watch at Doneraile ; and being a poet, how otherwise 
could he do but give utterance to his wrath and hatred in a profes- 
sional form ? Accordingly he opened in the manner now to be copied, 
although we must jump over a considerable portion of the stanzas, 
there being the same sort of play of rhyme upon a great number of 
conceivable and ordinary things. That rhyme, however, is clever. 


Alas ! how dismal is my tale !— 

1 lost my watch in Doneraile ; 

My Dublin watch, my chain and seal, 
Pilfered at once in Doneraile. 








*« The verse of an Irish song, in which the poet describes the first meet- 


ing with his mistress, was thus translated to the editor by Mr, Edward 
Penrose :— 


‘ Her hair was of the finest gold, 
Like to a spider’s spinning ; 

In her, methinks, I do behold 
My joys and woes beginning.’ ” 
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May fire and brimstone never fail 
To fall in showers on Doneraile ; 
May all the leading fiends assail 
The thieving town of Doneraile. 


May beef or mutton, lamb or veal, 
Be never found in Doneraile ; 
But garlic soup, and scurvy kail, 


Be still the food for Doneraile. 
* + * . * 


May Oscar, with his fiery flail, 

To atoms thrash all Doneraile ; 
May every mischief, frsh and stale, 
Abide, henceforth, in Doneraile. 


May all, from Belfast to Kinsale, 
Scoff, curse, and damn you, Doneraile ; 
May neither flour nor oatenmeal 
Be found or known in Doneraile. 


May want and wo each joy curtail 
That e’er was known in Doneraile ; 
May no one coffin want a nail 
That wraps a rogue in Doneraile. 


May mischief, big as Norway whale, 
O’erwhelm the knaves of Doneraile ; 
May curses, wholesale and retail, 
Pour with full force on Doneraile. 


May every transport wont to sail 
A convict bring from Doneraile ; 
May every churn and milking pail 


Fall dry to staves in Doneraile. 
* * x x 


Oh! may my couplets never fail 
To find a curse for Doneraile ; 

And may grim Pluto’s inner gaol 
For ever groan with Doneraile.” 


It is not unworthy of notice that this ditty, filled with indignant 
bursts, has become popular in the part of the country to which it 
refers. 
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Art. XI. 
1. Memoirs of Aaron Burr. By M. L. Davis. New York. 1839. 


2. The Private Journal of Aaron Burr. Edited by M. L. Davis. New 
York. 1839. 


THosE who have taken a deep interest in American politics, and 
whose recollections go so far back as 1800, must be familar with 
the name of Aaron Burr. But we venture to say, that without read- 
ing the two publications we have now before us, neither will the 
_ peculiar sort of partizanship, which so inveterately prevails in the 
United States, be accurately understood, nor the character of a very 
distinguished singular and marked man be appreciated. 

Aaron Burr was at one time all but President of the United 
States of America: he was Vice-President of the Union, of the 
greatest and most promising Republic that the World’s history 
can point out; and yet he lived for many years the neglected, the 
despised of his countrymen, and died nobody. How was this? 
An irregularity and untrainedness of temper united with first-rate 
ability, is to be instanced in this case, rather than anything com- 
prehended under the facile, and easily expressed term, Misfortune. 
Aaron Burr, in fact, stands forth as a beacon not only to politicians, 
but a lesson to all erratic spirits, or those who possessed of extra- 
ordinary talent and opportunities seek no counsel but the gleams of 
their own genius. And yet how unfortunate would it be, for the 
interests of society or for the purposes of poetry, were there no 
irregular, wayward, tempest-tost men like Aaron Burr! What a 
loss should we sustain if such individuals were not self-chroniclers ; 
or if they did not attract some such admiring sympathetic souls as 
Mr. M. L. Davis! The world of life would be destitute of relief, 
—the history of mankind would furnish one tame, one even tenour 
of mediocrity that was virtueless, viceless ; that is to say, that all 
the smoothness of arid deserts, all the tiresomeness of uniformity, 
let it, if you will, be that of beauty, would cloy us, and render the 
world a sphere in which there were no landmarks, no goals, no 
arousing and arresting examples. 

Not such were the life and times of Burr. A man of genius, of 
remarkable adventure, the sign-post, so to speak, of democratic vicis- 
situde ; in his own country, the subject of the most opposite con- 
structions, in the old-world the critic and the scorn of popular feel- 
ings, as well as sometimes the rallying point of deep laid friend- 
ships,—he comes here before us, partly in the guise as dressed out 
by himself, and partly in the attire of one long familiar with all his 
ways, @ sympathizer, but not a thick and thin apologist. 

In fact the “ Memoirs of Aaron Burr,” by Mr. Davis, is an honest 
and ample piece of biography. There is congeniality in its concep- 
tion ; in its execution it bears every symptom of impartiality and 
sound judgment as regards the ends to be served by such works. 
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He brings out clearly and strongly, not only the admirable features 
of his hero, but the obliquities of his disposition and conduct and 
the rocks on which he split. 

Aaron Burr was the Grandson of a German nobleman. His 
father was the first President of Princeton College, New Jersey ; 
and what in our estimation is still more noble ia his escutcheon, 
his mother was the daughter of Jonathan Edwards. He himself 
was a soldier of capacity, prowess, and celebrity. He also stood at 
the head, or in the first rank at the Bar; and what is not less me- 
-morable, he killed his greatest legal competitor in a duel, from 
which period he may be said to have become a broken man. The 
particulars which led to, accompanied, and followed these events 
must be sought for in the first of the works befere us, and in the 
general political history of the United States of America. It will 
be sufficient for us, with the view of directing attention to the 
biographical and national character of the subject, to select a few 
particulars as recorded in the ‘‘ Memoirs,” and a few passages from 
the ** Journal.” 

Burr was from his boyhood a person who was not merely subject 
to sudden impulses, but his adherence and perseverance were equal 
to the fulfilment of all such promises. We find him in 1775, when 
the war broke out, and when he broke off with all his kindred, 
joining the army, under extraordinary circumstances, and, for any- 
thing that we understand, without much previous reflection. We 
are told that— 


“ One day he heard Ogden and some youug men of the army con- 
versing, in an apartment adjoining that in which he was lying, on the 
subject of an expedition. He called Ogden to his bedside, and inquired 
what was the nature of the expedition of which they were speaking. 
Ogden informed him that Col. Arnold, with a detachment of ten or 
twelve hundred men, was about to proceed through the wildnerness for 
the purpose of attacking Quebec. Burr instantly raised himself up in 
the bed, and declared that he would accompany them; and so pertina- 
cious was he on this point, that he immediately, although much en- 
feebled, commenced dressing himself. Ogden expostulated, and spoke of 
his debilitated state—referred to the hardships and privations that he 
must necessarily endure on such a march, &c. But all was unavailing, 
Young Burr was determined, and was immoveable. He forthwith se- 
lected four or five hale, hearty fellows, to whom he proposed that they 
should form a mess, and unite their destiny on the expedition through 
the wilderness. To this arrangement they cheerfully acceded. His friend 
Ogden, and others of his acquaintance, were conveyed in carriages from 
Cambridge to Newburyport, distant about sixty miles; but Burr, with his 
new associates in arms, on the 14th September, 1775, shouldered their 
muskets, took their knapsacks upon their backs, and marched to the 


place of eu.barcation.” 


True, he had determined before this, and probably in rp aeee 
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of quarreling with his friends, to take some such step ; but the energy 
with which he now pursued his resolution, and the cast of his cha- 
racter, may be estimated when it is learned that his interrogatory to 
a messenger whom his friends sent to stop his career was in these 
words, “ How do you expect to take me back, if I should refuse to 
go?” as also after he had risen to command and on account of his 
severity as a disciplinarian, when the following scene took place :— 


“* He was notified of the contemplated mutiny in which he would pro- 
bably fall a victim. He ordered the detachment to be formed that night 
(it being a cold, bright moonlight), and secretly directed that all their 
cartridges should be drawn, so that there should not be a loaded musket 
on the ground. He provided himself with a good and well-sharpened 
sabre. He knew all the principal mutineers. He marched along the line, 
eyeing the men closely. When he came opposite to one of the most 
daring of the ringleaders, the soldier advanced a step, and levelled his 
musket at Colonel Burr, calling out,—‘ Now is your time, my boys.’ Burr, 
being well prepared and in readiness, anticipating an assault, with a 
celerity for which he was remarkable, smote the arm of the mutineer 
above the elbow, and nearly severed it from his body, ordering him, at 
the same time, to take and keep his place in the line. Ina few minutes 
the men were dismissed, and the arm of the mutineer was next day ampu- 
tated. No more was heard of the mutiny; nor were there afterwards, 
during Colone] Burr’s command, any false alarms. This soldier belonged 
to Wayne’s brigade; and some of the officers talked of having Colonel 
Burr arrested, and tried by a court martial, for the act; but the threat 
was never carried into execution.” 


Burr was not more than twenty-one years of age at this time. 
But, perhaps, he was of a robust and gigantic figure, it may be said, 
which helped to establish and sustain his superiority? No such 
thing ; all the greatness lay in his soul; for we read that he was so 
youthful in his appearance, so boyish and slender, even after he had 
attained to the rank of Colonel, as to be ordinarily called by the 
title of ** Colonel Burr’s Son.” ‘Take one proof more of the deci- 
sion and capacity which distinguished his life :— 


‘¢ Colonal Burr, then in feeble health, visited his friends in Connecticut. 
He was at New-Haven when, on the 5th of July, the British landed, with 
2,600 men, in two divisions; one under Governor Tryon, at East Haven, 
and the other under Garth, at West Haven. At East Haven, where 
Tryon comman‘ed, great excesses were committed, and the town set on 
fire. Colonel Burr was at this moment confined to his bed; but, on hear- 
ing that the enemy were advancing, rose and proceeded to a part of the 
town where a number of persons had collected. He volunteered to take 
command of the militia, and made an unsuccessful attempt to rally them. 
At this moment he was informed that the students had organized them- 
selves, and were drawn up in the college-yard. He immediately galloped 
to the ground, and addressed them; appealing, in a few words, to their 
patriotism and love of country; imploring them to set the example, and 
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march out in the defence of those rights which would, at a future day, 
become their inheritance. All he asked was, that they would receive 
and follow him as their leader. The military character of Colonel Burr 
was known to the students. They confided in his intrepidity, experience, 
and judgment. In their ranks there was no faltering. They promptly 
obeyed the summons, and volunteered. Some skirmishing soon ensued, 
and portions of the militia united with them. The British, ignorant of 
the force that might be presented, retired; but shortly returned, with 


several pieces of artillery, when a cannonading commenced, and the boys 
retreated in good order.” 


Along with the nerve indicated, there was transcendaut ability ; or 
if this should by any one he denied him, resistless powers of persua- 
sion and eloquence were his. When, for example, he dissolved the 
Senate of the United States, as Vice-President in 1805, we are told— 


‘‘The whole Senate were in tears, and so unmanned that it was half 
an hour before they could recover themselves sufficiently to come to order, 
and choose a vice-president pro tem. At the president’s, on Monday, two 
of the senators were relating these circumstances toa circle which had 
collected round them. One said that he wished that the tradition might 
be preserved as one of the most extraordinary events he had ever wit- 
nessed. Another senator being asked, on the day following that on which 
Mr. Burr took his leave, how long he was speaking, after a moment’s 
pause, said he could form no idea; it might have been an hour, and it 
might have been but a moment; when he came to his senses, he seemed 
to have awakened as from a kind of a trance.” 


But how seldom are great talents separated from sgrange or 
ridiculous failings of temper and conduct! Indeed one might 
almost suppose, who regards merely the outward aspect of things, 
that Burr, after fortune had capriciously elevated him to the pinna- 
cle of renown, as unreasonably thrust him to the ground, nor ever 
afterwards allowed him to be regarded by the majority otherwise 
than as an object of contempt and wrath. His political tactics 
were strongly and generally suspected. Jefferson and others, 
amongst his colleagues and associates, became jealous or suspicious 
of him ; the fatal affair with Hamilton exposed him to the feelings 
of private malignity. He was hunted down by the press and 
by the clubs. Whatever he did was construed in the darkest 
manner ; and what was also extraordinary among his idiosyncrasies, 
he disdained to vindicate himself, when unjustly and unreasonably 
impungned. Nay, he studiously wrapped himself up, and appears 
to have fed a whimsical vanity, by endeavouring to throw around 
his proceedings the cloak of mystery,—such as when he wrote in 
cipher, although there might be no secret of any importance or 
that was worth keeping under the veil. 

Aaron Burr was cast down ; and when once down it was never to 
rise. His political degradation is in paat accounted for in the former 
of the works before us; and in the latter, one can read the source 
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alluding to his temper and habits, whence much of the obloquy 
thrown upon him originated. The fatal affair with Hamilton may 
be said to have lent a finishing blow to his character; so that he was 
as one hounded from place to place in his own country ; and even 
for four years driven as an exile out of it, during which he visited 
Europe, England and France detaining him chiefly. Yet in these 
countries he was a suspected, we may add, a persecuted man. His 
name had gone before him; wherever Americans were to be met, 
there were enemies, whose hostility possessed the rancour which is 
considered due to a traitor ; and though he did return to his native 
land, and always commanded by his talents, acquirements, and 
sterling qualities some stanch admirers, it was only as a ruined 
man ; ruined in reputation and fortune, dying when eighty years old 
in poverty,—leaving one of the most touching lessons anywhere to 
be read, of the instability of political fame and power, and of the 
meteor-like race of genius. 

We shall not dwell longer among generalities, or allude vaguely 
to particular points in Aaron Burr’s history ; but fill up our paper 
with a few extracts from these volumes, without regard to continuity 
or connection, and indiscriminately from the correspondence, the 
journal, and the memoir. 

Mr. Burr’s Theodosia, his daughter, was as the apple of his eye, 
and worthy, to judge from the mind and affection that crowd into 
her letters, of all the yearning love which such a gifted father could 
experience or manifest towards her. We quote some parts of her 


letters to him when he was in the condition of an exile and in 
Europe : 


‘“‘ Great Heaven ! how truly miserable your situation renders me. What 
is to be done? Yet donot despair. Wait a little longer; perhaps the 
next packet may bring you all you wish. Of political affairs, the papers 
will tell you all I know. Many think that the late proceedings will pro- 
duce a war with Great Britain; and I have been seriously told that it 
would not be in my power to return home by water, because our coasts 
would soon be lined with English cruisers. I hope not so, in my heart. 
Your acquaintance, Mr. Smith, arrived a few days since, out of spirits and 
disappointed. He has left us again with new courage. He has not con- 
tributed to enliven me. Already anxious and distressed about you, he has 
rendered me doubly so by the addition of unavailing regrets, and the dread- 
ful conviction that I have been the cause of real injury to you by the delay 
my illness occasioned. This I had felt before, but it never appeared to me 
in its full extent till after my conversation with him. The poignant suffer- 
ings this idea has occasioned me are indescribable ; and though my life has 
been saved by it, 1 cannot rejoice at it, from a belief that your happiness 
will greatly depend on my existence. And can I then remunerate you for 
such sacrifices merely by living? Under every sort of misery, this reflec- 
tion would make me careful of life, as of a treasure which I have in keeping 
for you, to be spent in your service. My boy improves charmingly, par- 
ticularly in writing, and we are impatiently looking forward to the period 
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when he will be able to write you a letter. I have not once thanked you 
for your magnificent present. Though you have been expectedly prevented 
from making it, the intention goes to my heart. The bust of Mr. Bentham 
does not come, and I begin to fear that it is lost. My veneration for him 
is enthusiastic. As he is fond of plants, perhaps a few seeds of benne and 
okro may be acceptable to him. I have sent to Frederic’s for some, and 
shall send them by Mr. S. Mr. Bentham’s fondness for botany has deter- 
mined me to study it. I have hitherto had an aversion to the pursuit, from 
a belief that it was a mere science of words. But the idea of pursuing a 
track which has been illuminated by his presence would throw a charm 
over the driest labours. Perhaps, in that new country, unexplored by the 
eye of science, it may be my good fortune to make some little discovery that 
will please him. If his bust should be lost, will it be in your power to get 
me another? You must not shew my letters to any one. J am yet heavy 
and spiritless. Not out of spirits; ‘ mais, dépourvue d’esprit.’ My mind 
feels awakening at times, and I am amusing myself in Spanish. I have 
taken but few lessons, and it will not be in my power to make much pro- 
gress, as the master comes only thrice a-week, and my departure from hence 
is not very distant. I hope and trust it will be in my power to make some 
arrangement of your pecuniary concerns before I leave this part of the 
world. Unless successful in this, I shall go with a very, very heavy heart.” 


We find in a letter of a date not much later a statement of, 
or references to, an accumulation of distresses that must have torn 
the hearts of the correspondents :— 

“ Oaks (S. C.) May 10, 1811. 

“ This morning, and not until this morning, did I receive your letter of 
the 10th of January, i811. In this way has our correspondence been 
maintained for the last two years. Now I hear that you are coming imme- 
diately ; and while wondering that you have not arrived, I learn that you 
will be detained longer. Then my hopes are again awakened, and, when 
again almost exhausted, they light up with a stronger, though a trembling 
brilliancy. ‘The icy hand of disappointment falls upon my heart to smother 
every spark. Do not frown at these complaints. Youdo not. I will not 
believe that you do. Your image, kind and indulgent, is my guardian 
angel. From how many follies, how many faults, does it preserve me. 
It was accorded to me as a talisman, to cheer my prospects, to strengthen 
my resolutions, and incite me to noble efforts. The refusal of your pass- 
ports by the agent of our government is a most overbearing and insulting 
outrage upon the commun rights of a citizen. Who erected an Ameri- 
can chargé d’affaires into a supreme judge? Who invested him with the 
most important prerogatives? I have written to Luther Martin, but 
have received no answer. I shall write again forthwith. Surely my 
letter must. have miscarried. I have immutable faith in the strength and 
sincerity of his attachment to you. You, perhaps, have not heard that 
Robert Smith is removed from office, and Munro created secretary of 
state in his stead. ‘The removal of Eustis is expected, according to our 
newspapers. A late paper mentioned that the postmaster-general was 
soon to yield his office to a steady friend of A. Burr, Who that 
friend is, or whether there is any truth in the assertion, I cannot tell, 
The corn doctor is afraid to correspond with me. He was even very ne- 
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glectful in giving his advice. ’Tis said he trembles at the great name 
more than any pious Hebrew ever did at the consecrated and mysterious 
title they had for the Diety. I have frequently mentioned the fate of my 
letter to 85-87. There is evidently no hope from that quarter. Ifthe mind 
is negative, of which there is no assurance, it may be directed to any- 
thing by those nearest, most in confidence, and most prominent in busi- 
ness. I say come; land in New York. This advice is disinterested on 
my part. ButIam incapable of the affection which would sacrifice its 
object to any selfish gratification. I would, therefore, oppose the plan of 
embarking forSouth Carolina. Nothingcan be done here. Your arrival 
will be known. ‘The news of it will reach New York long before you. 
The fervency of surprise and delighted friendship will have time to cool, 
cabals to be formed, and measures to be taken. Go to New York. 
Make your standthere. Ifyou are attacked, you will be in the midst of 
the tenth legion. Civil debts may be procrastinated, for a time, by con- 
finement to the limits. There you can take breath; openly see your 
friends: make your arrangements; and soon, I think, you will be able to 
throw off those momentary shackles, and resume your station. J confess 
I augur ill of government, principally because the newspapers most 
devoted to it endeavour to keep up feelings of irritation against you. 
But I believe differently of the citizens generally. At all events, it is bet- 
ter to brave any storm than to be Jeading your present life. It is better 
that things should be brought toa crisis you cannot entirely sink under; 
and, the worst once over, you will be free from all restraint. You may 
be situated as formerly. It cannot injure you more than this long con- 
tinued threat. If the worst comes, I will leave everything to suffer with 
you. Should you determine on this plan, give it a fairtrial. I repeat it, 
nothing can be done for you here, in South Carolina. To land here 
might ruin all. Would you believe it, Blennerhassett has written the 
most insulting letter to my husband. In this letter he accuses you and 
him of plans which never entered the heads of either; and says that, un- 
less Mr. Alston pays him thirty-five thousand five hundred dollars, of 
which, to use his own phrase, he demands fifteen thousand by August; 
unless these sums are paid, he (Blennerhassett) will publish a pamphlet 
containing documents which must ruin him (Mr. Alston) for ever. He 
concludes by saying that his work is ready for publication, and adds—‘ If 
you do not prevent its appearance, you may rest assured I shall not, to 
save the trouble of smelting, abandon the ore I have with such expense 
of time and labour extracted from the mines both dark and deep; not in- 
deed, of Mexico, but of Alston, Jefferson, and Burr. Having mentioned 
Mr. Burr, I wish you to observe that I have long since ceased to consider 
reférence to his honour, resources, or good faith in any other light than 
as ascandal to any man offering it who is not sunk as low as himself,’ 
&c. &c. His language to Mr. Alston is in the same style. Such, in 
short, as a low-bred coward may use at the distance of many hundred 
miles.” 


We have seen that Theodosia’s boy was improving charmingly. 
Alas! on the 12th of July, 1812, she writes, ‘‘ I have lost my 
boy. My child is gone for ever ;” and a month later, she adds,— 


‘¢ Alas? my dear father, I do live, but how does it happen? Of what 
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am I formed that I live, and why? Of what service can I be in this 
world, either to you or any one else, with a body reduced to premature 
old age, and a mind enfeebled and bewildered? Yet, since it is my lot 
to live, I will endeavour to fulfil my part, and exert myself to my utmost, 
though this life must henceforth be to me a bed of thorns. Whichever 
way I turn, the same anguish still assails me. You talk of consolation. 


Ah! you know not what you have lost. I think Omnipotence could give 
me no equivalent for my boy. No; none—none.” 


Surely these are the tokens of a high-souled daughter to a parent 
whose genius and feelings, whatever were his aberrations, were of a 
kindred order. And now we must have a taste of his style, and a 


sample of his vicissitudes. In the first specimen we find him in 
Paris :— 


“On my way home met Mr. ——, who invited me to go home with 
him to communicate something. It is, that the Americans here entered 
into a combination against Aaron Burr. That every man who speaks to 
him shall be shunned as unworthy of society. ‘That no master of vessel, 
or any other person, shall take any letter or parcel for him, or other like 
benevolent things: all which amused me, but alarmed my friend. The 
most violent of this association is a young Seaman,son of Edmund Sea- 
man, of New York. More of the like. Mr. , of Boston, related in 
a large company, that he, being on a jury at Boston last summer on an 
insurance case of the Herkimer, Judge Chase presiding, and Luther Mar- 
tin, one of the lawyers, on some dispute between them, the judge said to 
Martin, ‘I am surprised that you can so prostitute your talents.. Martin 
replied, ‘I never prustituted my talents except when I defended you and 
Colonel Burr; and added, in the hearing of the jury, ‘ a couple of the 
greatest rascals in the world.” A Mr. Thompson, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, a Scotchman, but naturalised in the United States, now settled 
here, being asked if he had called on Colonel Burr, said, ‘ No; and no 
good American would call on him,” = * . . 





In London he writes on one occasion thus :— 


« Some of the books I must sell: 7. e. Bayle and Moreri, at least. I 
went off to cunsult my friend Mr. Cooper, the solicitor. He had been at 
his office to-day. Waited half an hour, standing in the public room, but 
he came not. Went thence to J. Sm.’s, whose advice, as an intelligent 
merchant, I thought might be useful; out. Then posted back again to 
Grave’s; he was out. Being a good deal fatigued, and something hungry, 
stepped into our eating-house (just by Grave's), and took beef and a pint 
of ale. Thence to see Koe, who has his office in my walk. Gave him 
my note to J. B., and told him the story of the books, for I have promised 
J. B. some of those books. Thence loitering, and staring at picture 
shops, and thinking of that cursed A., to J. Hug’s, to get her to put my 
thirty-franc watch (the only one left) in order. She discovered the ma- 
lady and repaired it in fifteen minutes. Satan hour. It is, perhaps, the 
only creature in London who does exclusively love Gam. On my way, 
passed through Covent Garden, and bought her one shilling and sixpence 
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worth of apples and pears. Then slowly, and by various détours, home, 
where, at half-past five, having trotted about four leagues, was a little 
abattées. Sent out for half a pound mutton, eightpence; pint ale, four. 
pence ; one pound candies, elevenpence halfpenny ; one pound sugar, nine. 
pence ; pipes and tobacco, fivepence ; two quires paper, one shilling and 
sixpence ; half-quarten loaf of bread, eightpence ; six pounds potatoes, six. 
pence. So that my expenses yesterday and to-day, exclusive of room-rent 
and fire, have been eleven shillings and sixpence ; but observe that I have 
had, in this fortnight, only half a pound of meat, six pounds of potatoes, 
and four pounds six ounces of bread. In my stroll to-day, seeing St. 
Paul’s open, went in for the first time ; cost fourpence, i. e. twopence for 
a book, and twopence for entrance.” 


Such may be said to have been the prevailing and general condi- 
tion of poor Burr while in England and France, although he 
attracted some stedfast friends, and men of note, such as Bentham, 
wherever he went. But it was his nature never to divulge to them 
the extent of his privations. He chose to wear a smiling and cheer- 
ful countenance, even when starving and homeless, and when not a 
few, we hope, would have thought it and found it ennobling to have 
succoured him. At any rate, one thing is certain ; a man of such 
various and extensive experience, and whose capacities were so 
large and brilliant, must have possessed a store of extraordinary 
knowledge in regard to mankind and of the human heart; and 
although he does not appear to have attempted anything like a full 
or ambitious record of his observations and feelings, we have yet 
curious and striking glimpses of the world, and various touching 
indexes of his generosity and affectionate feeling. We have seldom 
heard of a slave-owner corresponding in terms similar to the fol- 
lowing with those in bondage to himself :— 


“To Peggy Gaitin (a slave ) 
‘*‘ Washington, January 4, 1804. 

“You may assure the family that I never was in better health; that I 
have not been wounded or hurt, and have had no quarrel with anybody. 
I received your letter of the 29th, this evening. Let nothing hinder you 
from going to school punctually. Makethe master teach you arithmetic, 
so that you may be able to keep the accounts of the famiy. 1 am very 
much obliged to you for teaching Nancy. She will learn more from you 
than by going to school. 

“TI shall be at home about the last of this month, when I will make you 
all New Year’s presents. ‘Tell Harry that I shall expect to find a good 
road upto the house. Tell me what Harry is about, and what he is 
doing at Montalto. Sam and George are well. 

“ You must write to Mrs. Alston about Leonora’s child. Enclose your 
letter to me. I hope little Peter is doing well. “A. Burr.” 


Burr was one of the most strenuous and able advocates for 
the abolition of slavery in New York; nor, after reading the above 
letter, is it possible to believe that he was at any time a heartless 
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task-master. Our next and last extract carries us back to 1794, 
and to a period when steaming on the Hudson was yet unknown. 
Burr is writing to his wife from Albany :— 


‘«We arrived here yesterday, after a hot, tedious passage of seven days. 
We were delayed as well by accidents as by calms and contrary winds. 
The first evening, being under full sail, we ran ashore at Tappan, and lay 
there aground, in a very uncomfortable situation, twenty-four hours. 
With great labour and fatigue we got off on the following night. and had 
scarce got under sail before we missed our longboat. We lost the whole 
tide in hunting for it, and so lay till the morning of Wednesday. Having 
then made sail again, with a pretty strong head wind, at the very first 
tack the Dutch horse fell overboard. The poor devil was at the time tied 
about the neck with a rope, so that he seemed to have the alternative of 
hanging or drowning (for the river is here about four miles wide, and the 
water was very rough); fortunately for him, the rope broke, and he went 
souse into the water. His weight sunk him so deep that we were at least 
fifty yards from him before he came up. He snorted off the water, and 
turning round once or twice, as if to see where he was, then recollecting 
the way to New York, he immediately swam off down the river with all 
force. We fitted out our longboat in pursuit of him, and at length drove 
him on shore on the Westchester side, where I hired a man to take him 
to Frederick’s. All this delayed us nearly a whole tide more. The 
residue of the voyage was without accident, except such as you may 
picture to yourself in a small cabin, with seven men, seven women, and 
two crying children—two of the women being the most splenetic, ill- 
humoured animals you can imagine.” 





Art. XII.—The Dispatches of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington ; 
compiled from Official and Authentic Documents. By Lizut.-CoLonEL 
Gurwoop. 12 vols. London: Murray. 


It was lately announced by the newspaper press that the Queen had 
bestowed a pension of 200/. a- year on Colonel Gurwood as a reward 
for his editorship of these Dispatches; and certainly a work of 
greater national value has not appeared for many years. But it is 
not in a historical or political kind of view, although for such in after 
ages will it be eagerly consulted, that we now notice the compila- 
tion ; but merely as conveying a faithful and admirable portrait of 
the Duke as a man, a record of his feelings, his resolves, and his 
conduct in a great variety of circumstances of the most important, 
difficult, and delicate description. 

It required neither twelve volumes nor one to publish his Grace’s 
merits as a soldier and commander in the field of battle. In spite 
also of all that has been said of his becoming a politician in the time 
of peace, and placing himself at the head of a great party in the 
state, as if his better judgment had then forsaken him, and the other 
commonplaces uttered at one time on this subject, we believe no 
statesman or senator in the empire stands at this day higher in the 
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estimation of the country for clear-headedness, straightforward and 
firm conduct, or generous opposition ; so that, during the present 
generation, there cannot be any pressing call for proclaiming his 
praises upon this score, the living proofs being everywhere appre- 
ciated. We venture however to assert that any one who is ignorant 
of the contents of this voluminous work, never has been aware and 
never can become acquainted with the character of the Duke as a 
man, with the nature of his mental capacities, or with the cast of his 
moral sentiments. We confess that we have obtained, if not a far 
more elevated view of his military genius, at least a more expanded 
one of his talents, distinct from those which may be deemed purely 
professional, and a far more winning and gratifying index to his 
moral dispositions, since glancing into these Dispatches than we 
ever had before arrived at. There is a beautiful congruity of en- 
gaging evidence throughout the whole of the documents, extending 
as they do from the time that the Duke distinguished himself in 
India, and downwards, whatever may have been the country or the 
war in which he was engaged, until Waterloo left him no further 
scope for triumph. This congruity has all along had the strongest 
guarantees ; for, independently of a deep devotion to the interests 
of his country and unsurpassed military qualities, a manly simpli- 
city and directness of principles, strong common sense, and consum- 
mate candour and coolness, ever were at hand, not more to the com- 
mand of the admiration and confidence of all who served with him, 
but to the support of the integrity and the self-possession of the 
hero himself. 

Were we anxious to attempt tracing the development of his 
Grace’s moral and mental qualities as exhibited in these volumes, 
it would be necessary to go through the whole of them, to analyze 
their consecutive, as well as to speculate upon their united, contents. 
We should, perhaps, find the first of them the most interesting, 
upon this plan, or at least the part that would principally attract 
philosophical inquiry. But to the general reader the last volume 
will be particularly arresting, not only on account of the mighty 
events to which it refers, but for the evidences which bear upon the 
character and genius of the Duke. Our few extracts will therefore 
be from this portion of the compilation ; nor, though few, will any 
difficulty be encountered by the reflecting mind, of perceiving that the 
greatest and most splendid ideas and results must have ever been 
inseparable in the history of the first Captain of the age. 


The first document which we copy is dated Waterloo, L8th June, 
1815. 3 A.M. 


“‘My Dear Stuart,—I enclose two letters, which I beg you to peruse and 
forward without loss of time. You will see in the letter to the Duc de 
Berri the real state of the case and the only risk we run. The Prussians 
will be ready again in the morning for anything. Pray keep the English 
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quiet if you can. Let them all prepare to move, but neither be in a hurry 
or a fright, as all will yet turn out well. I have given the drections to the 
Governor of Antwerp to meet the crotchets, which I find in the heads of the 
King’s Governors upon every turn. Believe me, &c. 
‘ WELLINGTON.” 

“The post horses are embargoed in my name; I conclude, to prevent 
people from running away with them; but give the man orders to allow 
anybody to have them who goes with an order from you.” 


The supposed surprise which caught the Duke at the Ball, and 
the movement upon Waterloo, after the sanguinary battle of the 
16th, must have spread much alarm on the part of all who wished 
the British well; still while the Duke seems to have had all his 
plans matured, and to have felt assured of success in his own mind, 
there must have been very many under his command who reposed 
entire confidence in him also, and thus to affect the result materi- 
ally. 

The Duke’s letters, written immediately or very soon after the 
battle, must exalt him in the esteem of all who peruse them. We 
quote one, to the Earl of Aberdeen, of the 19th June :— 


‘My Dear Lord,—You will readily give credit to the existence of the 
extreme grief with whichI announce to you the death of your gallant 
brother, in consequence of a wound received in our great battle of yester- 
day. He had served me most zealously and usefully for many years, and 
on many trying occasions; but he had never rendered himself more use- 
ful,and had never distinguished himself more, than in our late actions. 
He received the wound which occasioned his death when rallying one of 
the Brunswick battalions which was shaking a little; and he lived long 
enough to be informed by myself of the glorious result of our actions, to 
which he had so much contributed by his active and zealous assistance. 
I cannot express to you the regret and sorrow with which I look round 
me, and contemplate the loss which I have sustained particularly in your 
brother. The glory resulting from such actions, so dearly bought, is no 
consolation to me, and I cannot suggest it as any to you and his friends; 
but I hope that it may be expected that this last one has been so decisive, 
as that no doubt remains that our exertions and our individual losses will 
be rewarded by the early attainment of our just object. It is then that 
the glory of the actions in which our friends and relations have fallen 
will be some consolation for their loss. Believe me, &c. 

WELLINGTON.” 

* Your brother had a black horse given to him, I believe, by Lord Ash- 
burnham, which I will keep till I hear from you what you wish should be 
done with it.” 


It would afford a fine treat to hear the Duke describe familiarly 
the battle of Waterloo, or any other of the many great actions in 
which he has been engaged. But in the absence of his living voice, 
the following possage from a communication to Marshal Beresford 
lets one have a taste of the plain unvarnished style which must 
mark the conversation as it does the writings of his Grace :— 
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** You will have heard of our battle of the 18th. Never did I see such 
a pounding match. Both were what the boxers call gluttons. Napoleon 
did notmanceuvreatall. He just moved forward in the old style, in columns, 
and was driven off in the old style. The only difference was that he mixed 
cavalry with his infantry, and supported both with an enormous quantity 
of artillery. I had the infantry for some time in squares, and we had the 
French cavalry walking about us, as if they had been our own. I never 
saw the British infantry behave so well.” 


Wellington’s character has been frequently assailed on account of 
not having saved the life of Ney; and some have taken it upon 
them to insinuate that personal jealousy actuated the Duke. We 
never could believe that any such paltry motives operated in the 
case. Indeed there was no room, no grounds for comparison, and 
therefore could be no cause for jealous rivalship. Had the British 
General desired to satisfy any such mortal revenge, Napoleon was 
the only mark at which such feeling could have been entertained, if 
the stern principles of savage rivalry had existed. But hear how 
our hero spoke and resolved when the Emperor might soon have 
been put within the conqueror’s power. The communication from 
which we take our extract was written on the 28th of June, and 
addressed to Sir Charles Stuart :— 


«General —— has been here this day to negotiate for Napolean’s passing 
to America, to which proposition I have answered that I have no autho- 
rity. The Prussians think the Jacobins wish to give him over to me, be- 
lieving that I will save his life. —— wishes to kill him; but I have told 
him that I shall remonstrate, and shall insist upon his being disposed of 
by common accord. I have likewise said that, as a private friend, I ad- 
vised him to have nothing to do with so foul a transaction ; that he and I 
had acted too distinguished parts in these transactions to become execu- 
tioners, and that I was determined that if the Sovereigns wished to put 
him to death they should appoint an executioner, which should not be me.” 


The reader will be apt to surmise, that he who wished to kill 
Bonaparte was no other than the rough and unscrupulous Blucher. 
At any rate there is ample evidence before us that the Duke, after 
the allied army arrived in Paris, experienced much uneasiness, and 
had strenuously to exert himself, sometimes in vain, to protect the 
city and the inhabitants from the barbarous outrages of the Prus- 
sians, and revenge of their commander. On the 8th of July, and 


at midnight, his Grace entered the following protest in a letter to 
Blucher :— 


“ Mein lieber Fiirst.—Several reports have been brought to me during 
the evening and night, and some from the Government, in consequence 
of the work carrying on by your Highness on one of the bridges over 
the Seine, which it is supposed to be your intention to destroy. As this 
measure will certainly create a good deal of disturbance in the town, and 
as the Sovereigns, when they were here before, left all these bridges, &c., 
standing, I take the liberty of suggesting to you to delay the destruction 
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of the bridge at least till they shall arrive ; or, at all events, till I can have 
the pleasure of seeing you to-morrow morning. Believe me, &c. 
“ WELLINGTON,” 


Blucher and his troops were desperately intent on levying heavy 
contributions upon the French people ; and countenanced, as far as 
they dared, plundering practices. But how did the British General 
feel for the honour of his country and of the Allies in respect of such 
oppressive conduct, and how in support of his own honour did he 
act? Our next extract beinga letter to Lord Castlereagh will 
afford some satisfaction on these heads :— 


“ Paris, 14th July, 1815. 2 pe. m. 

‘My dear Lord,—I enclose a letter which I have just received from the 
Préfet de Police, informing me of two English officers having been shot 
at last night. I have not heard of this circumstance from any other 
quarter; but I have sent to enquire about it. It is my duty, however, 
to apprize your Lordship, in order that you may make such suggestions 
as you may think proper to the Ministers of the Allied Courts, that it is 
my decided opinion that we shall immediately set the whole country 
against us, and shall excite a national war, if the useless, and if it was 
not likely to be attended with such serious consequences, [| shall call it 
ridiculous, oppression practised upon the French people, is not put a stop 
to; if the troops of the several armies are not prevented from plundering 
the country, and the useless destruction of houses and property; and if 
the requisitions and all the contributions levied from the country are not 
regulated by some authority besides the will of each individual General 
commanding an army. I assure your Lordship that all the information I 
receive tends to prove that we are getting into a very critical state; and 
you may depend upon it that, ifone shot is fired in Paris, the whole 
country will rise in arms against us. I hope that some measures will be 
adopted without delay which shall put an end to this state of affairs, 
Believe me, &c. 

* WELLINGTON.” 


We have some proofs before us of the strict discipline which 
Wellington maintained among the troops ; but chiefly when any of 
them, over whom his immediate authority extended, were guilty of 
pillaging the peaceable inhabitants in the course of the march. 
That he was a considerate commander, and not inclined to go out 
of his way with the view of being severe, or as if eager to find fault, 
may be presumed from the favourable constructions alluded to and 
desired in the letter we now quote :— 


“ To Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Nugent, G.C.B. 
« Paris, 14th Nov. 1815. 

“ My dear Sir George,—I have received your letter of the 7th regard- 
ing , together with one from him, and his memorial to the 
Horse Guards, regarding his conduct in the battle of Waterloo, upon 
which subject I can do nothing without orders from the Horse Guards, as 
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' —— —— has applied in that quarter. In general I am very averse to 
bringing forward instances of misconduct, after such a battle as that of 
Waterloo. Many a brave man, and I believe even some very great men, 
have been found a little terrified by such a battle as that, and have 
behaved afterwards remarkably well. If, therefore, the case had come 
before me in the first instance, or if I had heard of it at all,I should have 
taken measures to put a stop to it: as it is, I must act as I shall be ordered, 
From what I have heard of the case since I received your letter, it appears 
that ——- —— having left the field as wounded, the surgeon of the 
regiment could not return him in the list of wounded. It will turn, first, 
upon whether the surgeon was right or wrong; and, secondly, whether 
he was not so stunned as to be obliged to quit the field, although not in 
such a state afterwards as that the surgeon ought to have returned him 
as wounded. I shall be most happy to see you again. Believe me, &c, 
* WELLINGTON.” 


The sobriety of Wellington’s mind amid the shouts of victory, or 
when the admiration of nations was beaming upon him, we feel 
assured has ever been among the most eminent features of his 
manly character and brilliant career. And yet could it have been 
deemed vain-glorious had he eagerly patronized or urged the pre- 
paration of a history of the battle of Waterloo? But we have still 
higher proofs of good sense, and moderate exultation ; for we find 
that soon after the mighty achievement, and its incalculable results 
were the themes of universal speculation and wonder, he was op- 
posed, as far as friendly advice could go, to the attempting a 
literary record of its particulars ; at the same time throwing out 
some highly characteristic hints upon the subject :— 


** Paris, 8th August, 1815. 

‘* My dear Sir,—I have received your letter of the 2nd, regarding the 
battle of Waterloo. The object which you propose to yourself is very diffi- 
cult of attainment, and, if really attained, is not a little invidious. The 
history of a battle is not unlike the history of a ball. Some individuals 
may recollect all the little events of which the great result is the battle won 
or lost ; but no individual can recollect the order in which, or the exact 
moment at which, they occurred, which makes all the difference as to their 
value or importance. Then the fault or the misbehaviour of some gave 
occasion for the distinction of others, and perhaps were the cause of mate- 
rial losses ; and you cannot write a true history of a battle without including 
the faults and misbehaviour of part at least of those engaged. Believe me 
that every man you see in a military uniform is not a hero; and that, al- 
though in the account given of a general action, such as that of Waterloo, 
many instances of individual heroism must be passed over unrelated, it is 
better for the general interests to leave those parts of the story untold, than 
to tell the whole truth. If, however, you should still think it right to turn 
your attention to this subject, I am most ready to give you every assistance 
and information in my power. Believe me, &c. “ WELLINGTON.” 


The person thus addressed was not to be dissuaded from his pur- 
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pose it appears ; and accordingly the good man sticks to his word 
and sends him a short, soldier-like, and modest account of the 
battle :— 


“ Paris, 17th August, 1815. 

“ My dear Sir,—I have received your letter of the 11th, and.I regret 
much that I have not been able to prevail upon you to relinquish your plan. 
—You may depend upon it you will never make it a satisfactory work.—I 
will get you the list of the French army, Generals, &c.—Just to show you 
how little reliance can be placed, even on what are supposed the best ac- 
counts of a battle, I mention that there are some circumstances mentioned 
in General ——-’s account which did not occur as he relates them.— He was 
not on the field during the whole battle, particularly not during the latter 
part of it.—The battle began, I believe, at eleven.—It is impossible to say 
when each important occurrence took place, nor in what order. We were 
attacked first with infantry only ; then with cavalry only ; lastly and princi- 
pally with cavalry and infantry mixed.—No houses were possessed by the 
enemy in Mont St. Jean, excepting the farm in front of the left of our 
centre, on the road to Genappe, can be called one. This they got, I think, 
at about two o’clock, and got it from a circumstance which is to be attri- 
buted to the neglect of the officer commanding on the spot —The French 
cavalry were on the plateau in the centre between the two high roads for 
nearly three quarters of an hour, riding about among our squares of infan- 
try, all firing having ceased on both sides. I moved our squares forward 
to the guns; and our cavalry, which had been detached by Lord Uxbridge 
to the flanks, was brought back to the centre. The French cavalry were 
then driven off. After that circumstance, repeated attacks were made 
along the whole front of the centre of the position by cavalry and infantry 
till seven at night. How many I cannot tell.— When the enemy attacked 
Sir Thomas Picton I was there, and they got as far as the hedge on the cross 
road, behind which the had been formed. The latter had 
run away, and our troops were on our side of the hedge. The French 
were driven off with immense loss. This was the first principal attack. At 
about two in the afternoon, as I have above said, they got possession of the 
farm house on the high road, which defended this part of the position ; and 
they then took possession of asmall mound on the left of the high road going 
from Bruxelles, immediately opposite the gate of the farm ; and they ,were 
never removed from thence till] commenced the attack in the evening; but 
they never advanced farther on that side.—These are auswers to all your 
queries ; but remember, I recommended you to leave the battle of Waterloo 
as itis. Believe me, &c. WELLINGTON.” 





How multifarious, serious, and difficult must the Duke’s exertions 
have been during the occupation of France by the Allies, and after 
the roar of battle had ceased! It was now, however, that we find 
some of the happiest illustrations of his enlightened and straight- 
forward diplomacy; a high-minded apprehension of what deeply 
concerned his country’s fame, and the welfare of Europe, distinguish- 
ing every one of the documents before us that bear upon these para- 
mount objects. In writing to Lord Castlereagh, on the 11th of 
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August 1815, and laying before the Minister the views which he 
(the Duke) had arrived at in regard to some very great and delicate 
questions that were of the most pressing nature, the Statesman at 
~ once stands out, hardly less remarkable than did the General a few 
weeks previously. Portions of this communication we now cite :— 


“My dear Lord,—I have persued with attention the memorandum 
which you have sent me, and have considered well the contents of those 
written by the Minsters of the other powers.—My opinion is, that the 
French Revolution and the treaty of Paris have left France in too great 
strength for the restof Europe, weakened as ull the powers of Europe 
have been by the wars in which they have been engaged with France, by 
the destruction of all the fortresses and strongholds in the Low Countries 
and Germany, principally by the French, and by the ruin of the finances 
of all the Continental Powers.— Notwithstanding that this opinion is as 
strongly, if not more strongly, impressed upon my mind than upon that 
of any of those whose papers have lately come under my consideration, I 
doubt its being in our power now to make such an alteration in the rela- 
tions of France with other powers as will be of material benefit.—First; 
I conceive that our declarations, and our treaties, and the accession, 
although irregular in form, which we allowed Louis XVIII. to make to 
that of the 25th of March, must prevent us from making any very mate- 
rial inroad upon the state of possession of the treaty of Paris. I do not 
concur in —— —— reasoning, either that the guarantee in the treaty of 
the 25th March was intended to apply only to ourselves, or that the con- 
duct of the French people since the 20th of March ought to deprive them 
of the benefit of that guarantee. The French people submitted to Buo- 
naparte ; but it would be ridiculous to suppose that the Allies would have 
been in possession of Paris in a fortnight after one battle fought, if the 
French people in general had not been favourably disposed to the cause 
which the Allies were supposed to favour.—In the north of France they 
certainly wereso disposed, and there is nodoubt they were so in the south, 
and indeed throughout France, excepting in Champagne, Alsace, parts of 
Burgundy, Lorraine, and Dauphiné. The assistance which the King and 
his party in France gave to the cause was undoubtedly of a passive descrip- 
tion; but the result of the operations of the Allies has been very different 
from what it would have been if the disposition of the country had led 
them to oppose the Allies.—In my opinion, therefore, the Allies have no 
just right to make any material inroad on the treaty of Paris, although 
that treaty leaves France too strong in relation to other powers; but I 
think I can show that the real interests of the Allies should lead them to 
adopt the measures which justice in this instance requires from them.” 


The Duke records at considerable length his reasons, both such 
as justice and good faith point out, and those which the immediate 
interests of the Allies suggest, for resisting the demand of any great 
cession of territory at that particular period from France. An oppo- 
site mode of proceeding, he argues, would prevent the establishment 
of any genuine peace in Europe; would require that the Allies 
should take possession of a number of fortresses ; and that each 
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government should keep up a large army to the prevention of that 
process of recruiting themselves, and consolidating their institutions, 
which during protracted wars had gone out of repair. He then 
proceeds in the following strain,— 


* Revolutionary France is more likely to distress the world than France, 
however strong in her frontier, under a regular Government; and that is 
the situation in which he ought to endeavour to place her.—With this 
view I prefer the temporary occupaticn of some of the strong places, and 
to maintain for a time a strong force in France, both at the expense of the 
French Government, and under strict regulation, to the permanent cession 
of even all the place which in my opinion ought to be occupied for a time. 
These measures will not only give us, during the period of occupation, all 
the military security which could be expected from the permanent cession, 
but, if carried into execution in the spirit in which they are conceived, they 
are in themselves the bond of peace.—There is no doubt that the troops 
of the Allies stationed in France will give strength and security to the 
Government of the King, and that their presence will give the King leisure 
to form his army in such manneras he may think proper. The expectation 
also of the arrival of the period at which the several points occupied should 
be evacuated would tend to the preservation of peace, while the engagement 
to restore them to the King, or his legitimate heirs or successors, would 
have the effect of giving additional stability to his throne.—In answer to 
the objections to a temporary occupation, continued in paper, 
drawn from the state of things in , | observe that the temporary occu- 
pation by the troops of the Allies of part of France will be with views 
entirely different from those which dictated the temporary occupation of 
—— by the French troops ; and if the measure is carried into execution on 
the principle of supporting the King’s Government and of peace, instead of, 
as in , with views of immediate plunder and ultimate war, the same 
results cannot be expected.—I am likewise aware of the objection to this 
measure, that it will not alone eventually apply a remedy to the state of 
weakness, in relation to France, in which the powers of Europe have been 
left by the treaty of Paris; but it will completely for a term of years. This 
term of years, besides the advantage of introducing into France a system 
and habits of peace, after twenty-five years of war, will enable the powers 
of Europe to restore their finances ; it will give them time and means to re- 
construct the great artificial bulwarks of their several countries, to settle 
their Governments, and to consolidate their means of defence. France, it 
is true, will still be powerful, probably more powerful than she ought to be 
in relation to her neighbours; but, if the Allies do not waste their time and 
their means, the state of security of each and of the whole, in relation to 
France, will, at the end of the period, be materially improved, and will 
probably leave but little to desire.—Upon the whole, then, I entirely con- 


cur with you in thinking a temporary occupation the most desirable. Be- 
lieve me, &c. WELLINGTON.” 


We have only two observations to add: first, the more one reads 
of these Dispatches, the conviction grows the stronger, that while 
nothing in war or diplomacy seems too vast or complicated for the 


Duke of Wellington’s conceptions, and clear and succinct illustra- 
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tion, so nothing appears too minute so as to escape the grasp of his 
mind: and secondly, that should neither marble nor bronze ever 
worthily transmit his name to future ages, these volumes will in all 
time coming supply the desideratum ; for there is impressed upon 
their pages the most full and faithful stamp of the hero. 


—= 








Art. XIII.—A Voice from America to England. By an American Gentle- 
man. London: Colburn. 1839. 


Hap the ‘‘ American Gentleman” put his name to this volume we 
should have been better satisfied, than by his leaving us in our pre- 
sent uncertainty upon this head. He appears, however, to be fami- 
liar with the country and society to which he professes to belong. 
At the same time it must be admitted that he discourses in a serious 
tone about a number of matters that possess at this moment a deep 
interest in the eyes of Englishmen; and which also, we believe, 
present and will continue hereafter still more plainly to offer sub- 
jects for important speculation in the United States. The nature 
of these subjects, and the course of the argument pursued concerning 
them, will be perceived from the passage we now cite. ‘* American 
society,”” says the Voice, “ has manifested two leading and opposite 
tendencies: one towards the lowest level of democracy, and the 
other towards a spiritual supremacy. ‘The former is pretty well 
understood ; the latter will find its portrait in these pages. Both, 
indeed, are made subjects of consideration. ‘They are two extremes 
that beget each other. As if nothing good could come to man with- 
out its evil, and no sweet without a bitter; as if every dawn of a 
brighter day must have its malignant star; and as the fairest sun 
must have its spots, so the rapid advancement of society in general 
improvement must be visited by the demon of Radicalism, to mar 
the picture, and charge the onward movement with a portentous and 
dangerous power. This spirit of evil broods alike over America 
and over Europe, over all empires and republics, saps the thrones of 
the former and the constitutions of the latter, and threatens the 
world with infinite mischief. And as if the history of Christianity 
were not sufficiently fraught with the abuses of religious power, the 
great pains that have been taken in America to separate religion 
from the state, seem only to have opened a new-field, and pre- 
sented temptation for the setting up of a new spiritual dynasty, so 
much more influential, as it is more independent, than a church 
allied to the state.” 

Such is the starting ground of the ‘“‘ Gentleman ;” such the 
points he proposes and professes to explain, illustrate, and prove. 
One, however, is half tempted to surmise that to impugn democracy, 
to ridicule radicalism, and to pay homage to the union of church 
and state in opposition to the voluntary system, is the latent de- 
sign of the author, rather than an anxiously sing!e-minded attempt to 
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describe the features of American society, and the tendencies of the 
institutions and manners most popular in that country. Still, 
although we may suspect him of being swayed by Conservative 
prejudices, and although he does not appear to us to make out the 
doctrines aimed ‘at, particularly as regards voluntaryism in Ame- 
rica, nor to consider fairly how anomalous a church establishment 
would have been where all else was democratic, yet there are strik- 
ing and novel views advanced by the author, as well as pictures in- 
geniously laboured, which are calculated to invite discussion. We 
here present a specimen :— 


‘**Tt cannot but be remarked, that America presents one of the fairest 
and most hopeful fields that was ever opened on the world, for carrying 
Christian civilisation to the highest point of perfection, to a very millennium 
of the human state, if the active religious elements existing there were pro- 
pezly taken in hand, rightly directed, and discreetly employed; if the 
government of the country were consistent with its own professions, and 
would consent to become, in Scripture phrase, ‘ the nursing parent of the 
church.’ We observe further, that this American system of voluntaryism 
has called into existence and action an anomalous spiritual power, more 
formidable to the state than any alliance of church and state that has ever 
been devised. In bearing off from the rock of Scylla, the American ship 
of state is fast being drawn into the whirlpool of Charybdis. Better, far 
better, for the state to have maintained an alliance of any form with religion 
—even after the obnoxious model—in order to secure a proper control over 
it, than to have made such a power independent of itself, and to have sent 
it adrift to its own devices, with a field open before it for the setting up of 
a rival empire. The political power of religion, as we have shewn in ano- 
ther place, cannot be suppressed, nor in any way prevented. It has always 
had political influence, both in Christian and pagan lands, and always will. 
The nature of man, and the elementary composition of society, must first 
be changed, before it can be otherwise. Religion is the most potent ele- 
ment of the social fabric. ‘The theoretical mistake of American constitu- 
tional legislation, in regard to religion, was, in assuming, that it is possible 
so to divorce religion from the state as to disarm it of political power. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that such a wide mistake in theory, as it applied 
to the construction of American society, should have become momentously 
practical in its results. Having cut off religion from all authoritative con- 
nexion with the state, assigning for the act a reason which covered religion 
with disgrace, because it was an implied impeachment of its character at 
the bar of the public, and having resolved to leave religion to its own re- 
sources and powers, with a gracious promise of protection in all its forms 
of action, corporate and otherwise, provided it should not disturb the pub- 
lic peace, nor trespass on other recognised rights, it was a natural conse- 
quence, that religion should devote itself to the task of devising and setting 
up a polity of its own.” 


Religion, or the public in regard to it, being left alone, has 
allowed its leaders to form, adopt, and execute their own policy ; 
thus establishing a sort of imperium in imperio, to whose accruing 
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power and pretensions it is impossible to name a limit. Religion 
being a thing that may be brought closely home to every man; the 
American mind being particularly fond of excitement ; the people 
being also active and enterprizing; and being naturally gratified 
with the possession and command of a sphere, where they find 
themselves noticed as well as powerful are things which, our author 
maintains, already develope themselves in a variety of forms: in 
such a shape, indeed, he argues, as to demonstrate that though the 
state will have nothing to do with religion, yet that it 1s not so easy 
to carry out the decree that religion will have nothing to do with the 
state. The theatre which religion and professedly benevolent in- 
stitutions afford to the citizens of the Union upon which to think, 
speak and act withont controul, while denied as a body a participa- 
tion in affairs of civil government, has, he says, given rise to asso- 
ciations, subscriptions and conversions, that not only threaten to 
swan that government or to tyrannize over it, but to conquer the 
world. 

The nature of the conquest which he contemplates is that of a 
spiritual and mental subjugation; an intellectual and moral system 
of machinery being erected throughout the country, that works 
potently, combinedly, and according to the nicest and most extended 
ramifications. There are national and subsidiary associations ; with 
their presidents, secretaries, and boards of management. The 
printing and circulating of the Bible is one department ; home 
missions occupy another; particular forms of religious literature,— 
temperance societies,—abolitionism, &c., &c., have each and all 
their enlarging spheres. ‘‘ As to the right or wrong of these insti- 
tutions,” the “ American Gentleman” continues, “ or as to whether 
they are good or bad, is not, in this place, a subject of inquiry ; but 
simply the fact of their social importance, and their power. And 
we Say, that in America it is great ; nay, we think it has obtained 
to a supremacy of influence over the state. American society, as 
we have observed in a former chapter, is a dynasty of opinions ; and 
the state must yield to it. And it happens, that these voluntary 
associations are so numerous, so great, so active and influential, 
that, as a whole, they now constitute the great school of public edu- 
cation, in the formation of those practical opinions, religions, social 
and political, which lead the public mind, and govern the eg : 
at least, exercise an influence over the state, which cannot be 
resisted.” This is what we understand the author to mean by @ 
‘* spiritual supremacy,” which, he says, is one of the two tendencies 
so remarkably manifested in American society. 

It will be felt, we think, that the author does not demonstrate 
the doctrines he is ambitious to establish, in any of the extracts 
given by us; nor have we found in the work that he is careful 
to dispose of the several answers or objections which an opponent 
would be every now and then ready to start. Why, for example, 
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if the moral and intellectual education be as represented by him so 
general in America, even allowing the discipline to be carried on 
under the agency of a very complicated and influential machinery 
distinct from the state, should it not possess great influence? why 
should not concurrent opinion be supreme ?—for it must be concur- 
rent, and a common sentiment cherished by a majority, on any one 
case, before it amounts to a dynasty. An opposite doctrine would 
surely lead to greater injuries than any likey to arise from a free ex- 
pression of opinion, provided this expression meditates nothing like 
a resort to physical violence, which can never be necessary in a 
country where the thing complained of, viz. opinion, is omnipotent. 

Passing from this point, and that we may conclude our hasty 
notice of the ‘*‘ American Gentleman’s”’ account of the state of 
religion, in a constitutional view, as it obtains in the country of 
which he writes, we quote a copy, as transcribed by him, of the 
Connecticut “ Blue Laws.” 


“1, The governor and magistrates, convened in general assembly, are 
the supreme power, under God, of this independent dominion. 2. From 
the determination of the assembly no appeal shall be made. 3. The go- 
vernor is amenable to the voice of the people. 4. The governor shall only 
have a single voice in determining any question, except a casting vote, when 
the assembly may be equally divided. 5. ‘The assembly of the people shall 
not be dismissed by the governor, but shall dismiss itself. 6. Conspiracy 
against the dominion shall be punished with death. 7. Whoever says, 
‘ There is a power holding jurisdiction over and above this dominion,’ shall 
be punished with death and loss of property. 8. Whoever attempts to 
change or overturn this dominion shall suffer death. 9. The judges shall 
determine controversies without jury. 10. No one shall be a freeman, or 
give a vote, unless he be converted, or a member in full communion of one 
of the churches allowed in this dominion. 11. Noone shall hold any office, 
who is not sound in the faith, and faithful to this dominion; and whoever 
gives a vote to such a person shall pay a fine of one pound. For the second 
offence, shall be disfranchised. 12. No Quaker, or dissenter, from the 
established worship of this dominion, shall be allowed to give a vote for the 
election of magistrates, or any officer. 13. No food and lodging shall be 
allowed a Quaker, Adamite, or other heretic. 14. If any person turns 
Quaker, he shall be banished, and not suffered to return, on pain of death, 
15. No priest shall abide in this dominion. He shall be banished, and suffer 
death on his return. Priests may be seized by any one without warrant. 
16. No one shall cross a river, but with an authorised ferryman. 17. No 
one shall run on a Sabbath day, or walk in his garden, or elsewhere, except 
reverently to and from church. 18. No one shall travel, cook, victual, 
make beds, sweep houses, cut hair, or shave, onthe Sabbath day. 19. No 
husband shall kiss his wife, and no mother kiss her child, on the Sabbath 
day. 20. A person accused of trespass in the night, shall be judged guilty, 
unless he clear himself by an oath. 21. When it appears that an accomplice 
has confederates, and he refuses to discover them, he may be racked. 22. 
No one shall buy or sell lands, without the permission of the select man. 
“3. A drunkard shall have a master appointed by the select man, who is to 
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debar him the privilege of buying or selling. 24. Whoever publishes a lie 
to the prejudice of his neighbour, shall sit in the stocks, or be whipped 
fifteen stripes. 25. No minister shall keep a school. 26. Man-stealers 
shall suffer death. 27. Whoever wears clothes trimmed with silver or bone 
lace above two shillings a yard, shall be presented by the grand jurors; 
and the select man shall tax the offender at the rate of three hundred pound 
estate. 28. A debtor in prison, swearing he has no estate, shall be let 
out, and sold to make satisfaction. 29. Whoever sets fire to the woods, 
and it burns a house, shall suffer death, and persons suspected of the crime 
shall be imprisoned without the benefit of bail. 30. Whoever brings cards 
or dice in this dominion, shall pay a fine of five pounds. 31. No one shall 
read Common Prayer, keep Christmas or saint’s day, make mince pies, 
dance, or play on any instruments of music, except the drum, the trumpet, 
and the Jew’s harp. 32. When parents refuse their children suitable 
marriages, the magistrates shall determine the point. 33. The select men, 
on finding children ignorant, may take them away from the parents, and 
put them into better hands, at the expense of their parents. 34. A man 
that strikes his wife, shall pay a fine of ten pounds; a woman that strikes 
her husband shall be punished as the court directs. 35. A wife shall be 
deemed good evidence against her husband. 36. No one shall court a 
maid without first obtaining the consent of her parents—five pounds penalty 
for the first offence, ten pounds for the second, and for the third, imprison- 
ment during the pleasure of the court. 37. Married persons shall live 


together, or be imprisoned. 38. Every male shall have his hair cut round 
according to acap.’”’ 


Our readers may connect these curious Jaws, with what they will 
find in our article on Bancroft’s History of America, and the early 
condition and manners of the Puritans who settled in the New 
World. How far future changes may go, before the lapse of 
another century, in the manner of thinking and legislating in the 
land where such stringent enactments, as now quoted, were at one 
time enforced, we must leave to our speculative author to conjecture. 





NOTICES. 





Art. X1V.—Narrative of an Expedition into Southern Africa during 
the years 1836 and 1837. By Captain Harris. Bombay 
Tis work contains the results of an expedition from the Cape of Good 
Hope, through the territories of the Chief Moselekatse, to the Tropic of 
Capricorn; with a sketch of the recent Emigration of the Border Colonists, 
and a Geological Appendix. Captain Harris holds a commission in the 
East India Company’s Engineers, but having been invalided to the Cape in 
1836, he resolved to employ part of his time in travelling ; and accordingly 
with a friend started for the interior; there, perhaps, never having been a 
more enterprising hunter, and seldom a more lively and engaging describer 
of what he saw and did in the course of the journey. At length he reached 
the capital of the chief we have named above, who is a very remarkable 
personage, having from small beginnings, and in consequence of great reso- 
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jution and cruelties, established a wide-spread dominion over savage tribes, 
and also become formidable to the border colonists. 

It was an undertaking of no small danger to approach this monarch’s 
kingdom ; for he is apt to suspect white men of being spies, and does not 
scruple to take very sammary measures with those whom he may think it 
necessary to remove. By meansof presents, however, and other evidences 
of a friendly disposition the travellers obtained so much of the despot’s 
confidence as to be allowed to hunt over his kingdom, when the summit of 
the Captain’s ambition must have been attained; for myriads of the most 
lordly game were then put within his reach, such as the lion, the rhinoceros, 
and the magnificant giraffe. 

Part of the region traversed by our author had never before been visited 
by white men. But we do not find that any very considerable contribution 
has been made to geographical knowledge in consequence. Still there are 
lots of entertainment of a different kind in the book, and some addition also, 
in regard to the manners of savages, accrues trom the work. The sketch 
of the king or chief above named, and of the first interview between him 
and the travellers, is striking and characteristic. His approach was an- 
nounced by yelling and shouting, although he had deemed it unbefitting 
his dignity to evince any impatience to obtain possession of the various 
presents of which he had been apprized. We are further told that— 

‘‘ The expression of the despot’s features, though singularly cunning, wily, 
and suspicious, is not altogether disagreeable. His figure is rather tall, 
well turned, and active, but leaning to corpulency. Of dignified and re- 
served manners, the searching quickness of his eye, the point of his ques- 
tions, and the extreme caution of his replies, stamp him at once as a man 
capable of ruling the wild and sanguinary spirits by which he is surrounded. 
He appeared about forty years of age, but being totally beardless, it was 
difficult to form a correct estimate of the years he had numbered. The 
elliptical ring on his closely shorn scalp, was decorated with three green 
feathers, from the tail of the paroquet, placed horizontally, two behind and 
one in front. A single string of small blue beads encircled his neck; a 
bunch of twisted sinews encompassed his left ankle, and the usual girdle 
dangling before aud behind with leopards’ tails, completed his costume. 

‘The interpreters, three in number, were ranged in front. After along 
interval of silence, during which the chieftain’s eyes were far from inactive, 
he opened the conversation by saying, he rejoiced we had come to bring 
him news from his friends the White people. Mohanycom put this speech 
into Bechuana, Baba translated it into Dutch, and Andries endeavoured to 
render the meaning, intelligible in English. To this we replied, that having 
heard of the King’s fame in a distant land, we had come three moons across 
the great water to see him, and had brought for his acceptance a few trifles 
from our country, which we thought would prove agreeable. He smiled 
condescendingly, and the Parsee immediately placed at his august feet the 
Du ffel great-coat which I have already described as veing lined and trim- 
med with scarlet shalloon; a coil of brass wire weighing fifty pounds; a 
mirror two feet square; two pounds of Irish blackguard snuff, and fifty 
pounds weight of blood-red beads. Hitherto the King had considered it 
beneath his dignity to evince the slightest sympton of astonishment, his 
manner had been particularly guarded and sedate ; but the sight of so many 
tine things at once threw his decorum off the balance, and caused him for 
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the moment to forget what he owed to himself in the presence of so large 
an assembly. Putting his thumb between his teeth, and opening his eyes 
to their utmost limits, he grinned like a schoolboy at the sight of ginger. 
bread, patting his breast, and exclaiming repeatedly, ‘‘ Monanti, monanti; 
tanta, tanta, tanta!’ * Having particularly brought to his notice that the 
device of an uplifted arm grasping a javelin, on the clasp of the great-coat, 
referred to his extensive conquests, of which all the world had heard, we 
placed before him a suit of tartan sent by Mrs. Moffat, with a note, which 
he requested me to read; and hearing his own name coupled with that of 
Ma Mary, as he termed that lady, and the word tumertsho (compliments), 
he grinned again, clapped me familiarly on the back, and exclaiming as be- 
fore, Tanta, tanta, tanta!’” He now rose abruptly, big with some great 
conception, and made signs to the Parsee to approach and assist him on 
with the coat ; habited in which, he strutted several times up and down, 
viewing his grotesque figure in the glass with evident self-applause. He 
then desired Mohanycom to put it on and turn about, that he might see if 
it fitted behind ; and this knotty point settled to his unqualified satisfaction, 
he suddenly cast off his tails, and appearing tn purts naturalibus, command- 
ed all hands to assist in the difficult undertaking of shaking him into the 
tartan trousers. 

Now for two spirited and racy accounts of specimens of African field 
sports. Que morning the author and his friend (Richardson) were sud- 
denly made aware of the presence of a lion,— 

‘‘ By perceiving a pair of gooseberry eyes glaring upon us from be- 
neath a shady bush; and instantly upon reining up our horses, the grim 
savage bolted out with a roar like thunder, and bounded across the plain 
with the agility ofa greyhound. The luxuriant beauty of his shaggy 
black mane, which almost swept the ground, tempted us, contrary to es- 
tablished rule, to give him battle with the design of obtaining possession 
of his spoils ; and he no sooner found himself hotly pursued than he faced 
about, and stood at bay in a mimosa grove, measuring the strength of his 
assailants with a port the most noble and imposing. Disliking our ap- 
pearance, however, and not relishing the smell of gunpowder, he soon 
abandoned the grove, and took up his position on the summit of an adja- 
cent stony hill, the base of which being thickly clothed with thorn trees, 
we could only obtain a view of him from the distance of three hundred 
yards. Crouched on this fortified pinnacle, like the sculptured figure at 
the entrance of a nobleman’s park, the enemy disdainfully surveyed us 
for several minutes, daring us to approach with an air of conscious power 
and pride, which well beseemed his grizzled form. As the rifle balls 
struck the ground nearer and nearer at each discharge, his wrath, as in- 
dicated by his glistening eyes, increased roar, and impatient switching of 
the tail, was clearly getting the mastery over his prudence. Presently a 
shot broke his leg. Down he came upon the other three, with reckless 
impetuosity, his tail straight out and whirling on its axis, his mane brist- 
ling on end, and his eye-balls flashing rage and vengeance. Unable, 
however, to overtake our horses, he shortly retreated under a heavy fire, 
limping and discomfited, to his strong hold. Again we bombarded him, 


—_— 








* Good, good, good ; bravo, bravo, brave! 
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and again exasperated, he rushed into the plain with headlong fury—the 
blood now streaming’from his open jaws, and dyeing his mane with crim- 
son. It was a gallant charge, but it was to be his last. A well-directed 
shot arresting him in full career, he pitched with violence upon his skull, 
and throwing a complete summerset, subsided amid a cloud of dust.”’ 

How deeply creation is made to groan on account of man is still more 
touchingly exemplified by what now follows :— 

“ Many days had elapsed since we had even geen the cameleopard, and 
then only in small numbers and under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances. The blood coursed through my veins like quicksilver, therefore, 
as on the morning of the 19th, from the back of Breslar, my most trusty 
steed, with a firm wooded plain before me, I counted thirty-two of these 
animals industriously stretching their peacock necks to crop the tiny 
leaves which fluttered above their heads in a mimosa grove that beautified 
the scenery. They were within a hundred yards of me; but having pre- 
viously determined to try the boarding system, I reserved to fire. 
Although I had taken the field expressly to look for giraffes, and had put 


four of the Hottentots on horseback, all excepting Piet had as usual slip-. 


ped off unperceived in pursuit of a troop of koodoos. Our stealthy ap- 
proach was soon opposed by an ill-tempered rhinoceros, which with her 
ugly calf stood directly in the path; and the twinkling of her bright little 
eyes, accompanied by a restless rolling of the body, giving earnest of her 
intention to charge, I directed Piet to salute her with a broadside, at the 
same moment putting spurs to my horse. At the report of the gun, and 
the sudden clattering of hoofs, away bounded the giraffes in grotesque 
confusion—clearing the ground by a succession of frog-like hops, and 
soon leaving me far in the rear. Twice were their towering forms con- 
cealed from a view by a park of trees, which we entered almost at the 


same instant: and twice on emerging from the labyrinth, did I perceive 


them tilting over an eminence immeasurably in advance. A white tur- 
ban that I wore round my hunting-cap being dragged off by a projecting 
bough, was instantly charged by three rhinoceroses; and looking over my 
shoulder I could see them Jong afterwards, fagging themselves to over- 
take me. In the course of five minutes the fugitives arrived at a small 
river, the treacherous sands of which receiving their long legs, their flight 
was greatly retarded ; and after floundering to the opposite side, and 
scrambling to the top of the bank, I perceived that their race was run. 
Patting the steaming neck of my good steed, I urged him again to his 
utmost, and instantly found myself by the side of the herd. The stately 
bull, being readily distinguishable from the rest by his dark chesnut robe 
and superior stature, I applied the muzzle of my rifle behind his dappled 
shoulder with the right hand, and drew both triggers, but he still con- 
tinued to shuffle along; and being afraid of losing him, should I dis- 
mount, among the extensive mimosa groves, with which the landscape 
was now obscured, I sat in my saddle, loading and firing behind the 
elbow, and then placing myself across his path, until, the tears trickling 
from his full brilliant eye, his lofty frame began to totter, and at the 
seventeenth discharge from the deadly grooved bore, bowing his graceful 
head from the skies, his proud form was prostrate in the dust. Never 
shall I forget the tingling excitement of that moment. Alone, in the 
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wild wood, 1 hurried with bursting exultation, and, unsaddling my steed, 
sank exhausted beside the noble prize I had won.” 

The excursion occupied five months, and its expenses amounted to 
800/. Itappears, however, that had the party been better acquainted 
with the field traversed before setting out, the sports might have been 
made equal to a repayment of the outlay ; which is good encouragement 
to those who may take advantage of the facilities of steam navigation, and 
who object to taking out a game certificate for a season’s shooting at 
home. 





——_ 


Art. XV.—The Family Sanctuary. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 
A votume overflowing with engaging matter for the devout. There isa 
form for family religious exercise for every Sabbath in the year. Besides 
the Collect for the day, and the selection of a portion of Scripture, there 
is also given a Sermon and Prayer, each original, and each distinguished 
for its piety, healthy sentiment, and judicious composition. 





—s 


Art. XVI.—A Narrative. By Sir F. B. Heap. London: Murray. 
We avoid expressing a single opinion in regard to the political merits 
either of the Home Government or the Colonial Governor, whose charac- 
ters in the sense alluded to have been more or less compromised by this 
publication. Sir Francis, no doubt, is strongly persuaded that he has 
been an ill used man; and accordingly appears forward to vindicate him- 
self. This he does or attempts to do not in the most temperate or sedate 
manner ; though there is no lack of amusement in the style of his disclo- 
sures, could one entirely forget the important interests that may be effect. 
ed injuriously through the sides of those to whom the destinies of a mighty 
empire are entrusted. One thing is clear that our sanguine and somewhat 
frothy author must have sadly pestered the Colonial Secretary, whose 
dispatches, whatever way have been their political merits, strongly con- 
trast in as far as dignity of manner, and the higher qualities of composition 
are concerned, with the run-riot style of Sir Francis. The effort to turn 
the laugh, as well as on other occasions, the wrath of the reader against 
the Government is not in good taste. One example may suffice as an 
illustration; it is when the narrator gives an account of the appointment 
to Upper Canada being first offered to him :— 

“Tt had blown almost a hurricane from S.S.W. ; the sheep in Romney 
Marsh had huddled together in groups; the cattle, afraid to feed, were 
still standing with their tails to the storm; I had been all day immured in 
New Romney with the Board of Guardians of the Marsh Union; and 
though several times my horse had been nearly blown off the road, I had 
managed to return to my lodging at Cranbrook ; and with my head full of 
the Unions, Parishes, Magistrates, Guardians, Relieving-officers, and 
paupers of the county of Kent, like Abou Hassan, I had retired to rest, 
and for severa! hours had been fast asleep, when about midnight I was 
suddenly awakened by the servant of my lodging, who, with a letter in 
one hand and in the other a tallow candle, illumining an honest counten- 
ance, not altogether free from alarm, hurriedly informed me, * that 4 
King’s officer had come after me!’ 
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“ What could possibly be the matter in the workhouse of this busy 
world, I could not clearly conceive : however, sitting up in my bed, I 
opened the letter; which, to my utter astonishment was from the Secretarv 
of State for the Colonies, expressing a wish that I should accept the 
government of Upper Canada; and that, if possible, I would call upon him 
with my answer at half-past eight the following morning, as at nine o’clock 
he was to set out for Brighton to see the King. 

« As I was totally unconnected with every member of the Govern- 
ment, and had never had the honour even of seeing Lord Glenelg in my 
life, I was altogether at a loss to conceive why this appointment should 
have been offered to me. However, as it appeared there was no time to 
be lost, | immediately got up, and, returning to London in the chaise of 
the King’s messenger who had brought me the communication, I reached 
my own house at Kensington at six o’clock; and having consulted with 
my family, whose opinions on the subject of the appointment I found com- 
pletely concided with my own, I waited upon Lord Glenelg at his residence 
at the hour appointed, (half-past eight,) when I most respectfully and 
very gratefully declined the appointment.” 

We suspect that had either the King or Lord Glenelg supposed that 
Sir Francis could thus ludicrously treat of the pressure of any State 
affair, he never should have had the opportunity of declining to accept 
of the very paltry appointment. 








Art. XVII.—TZilustrations of Mechanics. By the Rev. H. Mosexey, 

M.A. &e. London: Longman. 1839. 
Mr. Mosevey, who is Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
King’s College, London, has here come forward with the first of a series 
of works illustrative of Science, which are at short intervals to be pub- 
lished by the Professor, in the institution to which he belongs. It is the 
object of the series to promote the great business of Practical education, by 
supplying to the instructors of youth a system of elementary science, 
adapted to the ordinary forms of instruction: thus rendering those 
branches of knowledge which are to be identified with the business of 
after active life, subjects of early tuition. In the volume before us, the 
illustrations of the mechanical properties of matter and the laws of force 
are drawn promiscuously and almost equally from Art and Nature; and 
thus the relations between the two domains are made to enforce lofty 
views of the Divinity, to let him be seen working w#th us, and in us, in 
the daily occupations of our hands, wherein we do but reproduce, under 
different and inferior forms, the results of his own wisdom and creative 
power. This is turning to the noblest account those mechanical opera- 
tions which may at the same time be essentially subservient to our daily 
and temporary wants. Nor has cur author failed to accomplish what he 
has proposed and desired to perform; his illustrations being not only 
wonderfully diversified and exceedingly numerous, but beautiful and in- 
teresting in the highest degree. 

The infinite minuteness of Matter and the various conditions of which 
it is susceptible,—the sciences of Equilibrium and Dynamics, &c. &c., are 
largely illustrated. But the neat and condensed volume must be exa- 
mined before an adequate idea can be formed of any of its chapters. We 
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shall only quote a short passage as a specimen, viz., on the “ Colours pro. 
duced by the Attenuation of Transparent Bodies.” Here we read that 
“ The extreme attenuation which may be given to certain forms of mat- 
ter is a proof of the extreme minuteness of their elementary particles, [pn 
the case of transparent bodies, there is a method of measuring the degree 
of this attenuation, founded on the principle of optics,—that all trang. 
parent bodies become colowred when they are formed into plates, attenu- 
ated beyond certain limits, and, moreover, that the particular colours, 
which under these circumstances they show, are dependent upon the de- 

ree of their attenuation ;—thus serving as a delicate test and measure of 
it,so that, knowing the colour which, by being attenuated, a transparent 
body is made to show, we may know how thin it is.” 

Accordingly the thickness ofa soap bubble has been determined by 
Newton, its top, which is the thinnest part when the colours are first seen 
in it, being about the twenty-five-thousandth part of an inch in thick- 
ness, whereas, before it bursts it has reached an attenuation of at least 
the four-millionth part of an inch. 





Art. XVIII.—Letters on the Spanish Inquisition. By the Count Joszru 
De Marrre. With Notes by the Rev. ios Friercuer, D.D. London: 
Keeting. 1838. 

Count Josep DE Maitre was a statesman of considerable celebrity, and 
the author of several elegant and eloquent works, not only of a political 
character, but in the walks of more popular literature. Relative to the 
present work, we quote as follows from Dr. Fletcher’s Preface. These 
Letters, he says, ‘‘ were addressed to a Russian nobleman, who, it appears, 
entertained all the same notions, and that same abhorrence of the Inqui- 
sition, which, in this country, are so deeply imprinted on the public mind. 
He wrote them at the request of his noble friend, who, although so © 
strongly prejudiced against the Tribunal, was still willing and desirous to 
be instructed. ‘They were written in the year 1815, that is, three years 
after the suppression of the Inquisition by the Revolutionary Cortes; and 
in the year of its re-establishment by Ferdinand :—Whence also he speaks 
of it as at that time actually existing. But in order to satisfy his friend, 
that theaccounts which he gives of it, are not the dictates of any partiality, 
he borrows a great part of the authorities and documents which he cites 
from the official Reports themselves, of the Committee of the Curtes, 
that is, from the testimonials of the men who had abolished the Institution, 
and who, therefore, were its bitterest enemies. The concessions of 
such persons in its favour are, of course, arguments, which cannot reason- 
ably be doubted.” Why then “its bitterest enemies?” But we are not 
going to meddle with questions which have divided religionists professing 
different creeds; and shall only quote a few sentences from this strenuous 
defence of the Inquisition to shew that it is not likely to meet with general 
sympathy in this country. 

“ Of its own nature, the Inquisition is a good, mild, and conservative 
tribunal. Such, in fact, is the universal, the unvarying, and the indeli- 
ble character of every ecclesiastical tribunal.” ‘ The English reason 
strangely. Under the spacious name of liberty of conscience, they esta- 
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blish an absolute indifference, in regard to the doctrines of religion.” ‘ The 
present state of England has cost the nation, not only torrents of blood ; 
but what is still far worse,—the loss of fatth. England never ceased to 
persecute until she ceased to believe.” ‘ And since fatth has thus visibly 
declined,—or since rather, it exists no more,—so has this nation, in all 
other regards so highly repectable,—no right to criticise, or condemn, one, 
which, looking upon the loss of faith, as the greatest of misfortunes, 
adopts, therefore, certain measures to preserve it.” 

These and many similar passages, we believe, are not likely to meet with 
a cordial reception in this country at the present day. ‘The Catholics 
themselves will generally repudiate the doctrines of intolerance that cha- 
racterized the darker ages, or when the principles of liberty of conscience 
were less generally understood than at present both by the ancient and the 
reformed churches. 


—seee 





Art. XIX.—Consideration on the State of the Nalion. To which are 
added, Two Letters relating to the Wellington and Nelson Tribute. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1839. 

Tue garrulous and opiniative author of this pamphlet deals at one time in 
the plainest truisms, and at another in the most whimsical assumptions and 
visions that we ever encountered. ‘That he is sincere and positively con- 
ceives that neither prejudice nor absurdity attaches to his modes of thinking, 
may readily be granted. How other than honest can he be? since he tells 
his readers that “* My grandfather was Scotch —my grandmother Irish— 
my father born in England, though early abroad— my mother of a French 
Refugee family—I born in England, but brought up in Ireland until, at a 
very early age, I also was called into very early and very active life. I 
have held property in the three great Divisions of the British Empire at 
home, as | may say—and still hold in two, viz. England andIreland—not 
inland however—am in perfectly independent circumstances, and under 
no obligation, directly or indirectly, to any party in the State, the leading 
individuals of which are personally unknown to me. I am verging upon 
sixty, and without children,” &c. &c. The author’s inference from all this 
is that he must be singularly free from prejudices, that he may see ‘ some 
things in a different light from many,” and that his “ views may be worth 
noticing.” 

It may be excusable in one who has sucked in knowledge from such a 
combination of sources, to be an extraordinary rambler when he comes to 
spread his gatherings before the public. Accordingly we find him touch- 
ing in the most flighty manner on every sort of public question, domes- 
tic and foreign, in church and state. The church, however, he takes under 
his particular care, and now for two or three of his dicta :— 

“T have said, still say, and always shall say, that our religious feuds, to 
use an intelligible expression, give the unfortunate answer to this truly 
important guestion ; and yet wherefore? I speak, and only speak, of Great 
Britain, on which empire the light of heaven now shines strongly, destined, 
if it is deserving, to cast an effulgence throughout the world, to the fulfill- 
ing of the higher and better destinies of mankind, even on this earth ! 

* * * 


“The present state of religion is actually damnable! We are a divided 
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people ; the division increasing ; the falling to pieces inevitable, unless we 
bethink ourselves, and ‘ be wise to-day, tis madness to defer.’ Now, let 
us reflect upon the absolute nothingness, to unprejudiced minds, thatstands 
in the way of the re-union of Christians in Great Britain. Other nations 
are not yet ripe, but there must be a beginning somewhere; and, as observed, 
where so promising as with us? Should it please God, through our called 
for exertions, to prosper, then, in due time, will even the schism, or errors 
of the Greek Church, be subdued, and there will be peace and good-will 
amongst the followers of Christ, whose doctrines may then become 
universal,” 

‘The absolute nothingness, to unprejudiced minds, that stands in the 
way of Christians in Great Britain!’’ Pray Sir, our readers may ask, what 
sort of religion is it which you call perfect,—so demonstratively perfect as 
that its beauty and symmetry must banish prejudice from the empire? 
Why, that of the Church of England; or the ‘‘ Reformed Catholic Church,” 
as this Solomon calls it, into the bosom of which he sees no reason or dif- 
ficulty why all religionists should not simultaneously fall, whether Roman 
Catholics or Dissenters ; among the latter placing the kirk of Scotland. He 
declares and prays or anticipates as follows,— | 

‘“‘ The true Reformation began when the wisest and best among Catholics 
gathered together under the auspices of an excellent young monarch, to 
purge Catholicism of its impurities, and fit it for the greater light of intellect 
vouchsafed. Whata happy, I may say divine, coincidence, if the consolida- 
tion of the Reformation, and the re-union of Christians should take place 
in the reign of our present estimable and youthful Sovereign! What a 
jubilee might then be celebrated throughout the empire!” 

But it is not exactly as the ‘‘ Reformed Catholic Church of England” at 
present appears and is regulated, that there is absolute perfection, according 
to our Pamphleteer, who enjoys the most enviable skill at rapid carving and 
legislating we ever witnessed; for he proceeds to say'— 

‘‘ Let us consider how the Reformed Catholic Church of England can be 
filled with worshippers of one feeling, as regards the love of God and each 
other. I can conceive only by prayer, worship, and thanksgiving. Preacu- 
1NG should be abolished in these realms by the voice of the nation and the 
nation’s law !” 

Or, if the Church of England must resort to preaching, then 

“The sermon, or discourse, to be delivered, should be prepared by 
the Heads of the Church government—the same for all. The reason is 
obvious—viz., that no extraneous matter be introduced by individuals. | 
now take leave to sav, that the service throughout the land should be but 
once on the Sabbath (or Sunday), and certain Holydays, to be promulgated, 
between the hours of eleven and one, in the day time: when people know 
what they are about, are fresh in body and mind, and when most good and 
least mischief must ensue.”’ 

We conjecture that our readers must still despair of witnessing perfect 
unanimity in matters of Faith throughout the British empire, in spite of all 
the cogent, sensible, and persuasive efforts of our author. 
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Art. XX.—Trials of the Heart. By Mrs. Bray, Author of ‘ De 
Foix,” ‘‘ Trelawny of Trelawne,” &c. &c. 3 Vols. London: Long: 
man. 1859. 

Mrs. Bray is not only a voluminous, but a variouslv gifted writer. She 

has charmed us with her sketches of scenery; her delineations of human 

character have frequently appeared to us not only truthful, but original ; 
while her antiquarian researches and records have a patriotic purpose, that 
confers upon them an interest not less engaging than if the whole were 
the creation of a romantic imagination. It appears to us that in her very 
novels she ever contemplates a permanently valuable end; that a founda- 
tion is thus laid, and a beacon thus erected, that are strengthened in every 
scene. Hence her earnestness and her avoidance of trifling: hence, also, 
we suspect, the overworking of sentiment, the reluctance to let anidea go 
without elaboration. Her writing is richly diversified, her feelings in- 
tense, her appreciation of the workings of the human bosom subtle and 
searching. Still, more force, fuller and therefore truer effect, we think, ; 
would be the result of more rapid and frequent transitions,—of simpler : 
and more steady or clearly defined pictures. But we can neither do justice 
to Mrs. Bray’s powers, nor afford a specimen of her manner, nor illustrate 








our own meaning, without introducing an extract of considerable length, | 
and in a form as little broken as our limits will permit. ‘To serve the (| 
purposes contemplated by us, we go to a tale laid in La Vendée during the Hf 
great revolutionary struggle. The authoress has travelled in that coun- 


try ; its scenery, its localities, the character of its people, and their recollec- 
tions of the disastrous and terrible period alluded to, are familiar to her. 
Accordingly, she has served up certain historical facts in a way of which 
the following fragments will afford a specimen :— j 
Pierre Lobin is an orphan Vendean youth who has been made a prisoner, il 
and is condemned to be shot by the republican General Varras; and 


Jeanne, the loyalist victim’s sister, passionately pleads fora reprieve, for i 
his life. But— i 











‘“‘ Varras turned to speak to an officer in attendance ; Jeanne heard the 
words—*‘ Bid the men prepare in the courtyard.’ ‘ No!’ she cried, ‘ You | 
must not,—you must not,—you dare not, give the order for his death.’ 
The drums again rolled. ‘Oh, stop that dreadful sound!’ said Jeanne. 
‘It is no other to my ear than the call to the last judgment—the last judg- 
ment, Varras; do you believe it will come? Believe it or not, yet it will 
come, and where will you then stand? Where shall I stand? Evenas I 
do now before you, boldly; and at the foot of God’s throne I will call upon 
you to account for this day’s deed. I will appeal to saints and angels to 
bear me wituess that I asked a brother’s life, and you denied it to me. 
You may need some comfort then; some record that may cause the book of 
blood, which you have helped to fill, to be closed; and in its stead, to open 
for you the book of mercy. Blood, Varras, blood !—it is a fearful thing : 
its cries reach from earth to heaven.’ 

Varras exclaims,— 

‘“‘* You are frantic. Take away this woman ; nor longer let her interrupt 
my order.’ ‘ Speak it,’ cried Jeanne, ‘speak it; is it for life or death ?” 
‘For death,’ said Varras. ‘ Lead out the prisoner.’ The wretched 
Jeanne, on hearing this, clasped her hands together and raised them above 
her head. There was something fearful and wild in the expression of her 
whole countenance—something convulsive in every movement of her 4) 
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agitated frame. ‘There was aterrific look also in her eye, as she shot its 
glance of hatred and abhorrence on Varras. It wasa glance that would 
have withered, could looks do the deeds they speak. Her whole person, 
countenance, and air, might have suited a Cassandra, when, in the frenzy 
of a prophetic mood, she comes to bid the Trojans cry aloud for the curse 
that is about to fall on their devoted heads. ‘ Cruel, blood-thirsty tyrant,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘dare you thus cut him off? But think not God’s justice 
will rest till it has found you out. Blood shall have blood; the dogs and 
the carrion birds that prey on the carcass of the slain and make it their 
feast, shall, ere another month be passed, prey on your heart; and the 
curse of the wretched, such a wretched being as you have this day made 
me, shall sound in your ears worse than the wolf’s howl in the forest of 
our Bocage, and bid you die and go down in despair to where that bad 
spirit waits for you—that spirit who now prompts you to this murder. 
Yes, murder,—for it isa murder! Oh! would that the thunder of Heaven, 
at this moment, might be launched against you. I would call it down 
with my curse, and stand and see it fall rejoicing, though I myself were 
also doomed to share the ruin of its fatal bolt! Varras, God will curse 
you, if my brother dies.’ ” 

Beseeching and imprecations beyond what we have quoted were employed, 
but in vain. Varras orders the fifes play, to drown the vociferation. 

‘But Jeanne was no longer in a state to need this cruel insult to her 
feelings, by drowning her bitter expressions of despair. She gave up all 
her thoughts to her dying brother, and with an energy, a resolution that 
could proceed alone from that love which she bore towards him, and which 
in death was ‘ strong as death,’ she composed herself as much as she could 
for his sake, and, at his entreaty, did for him the best offices that he now 
required at her hands. He bade her untie a blue riband that was under 
his vest. She did so. He took it from his bosom, and tied the riband round 
her neck. ‘* Jeanne,’ he said, ‘it is the consecrated heart. It was your gift 
before we parted, when I went forth with our chiefs to the war; it has 
never since left my bosom ; it has been close to that heart which loved no- 
thing so much in life, regretted nothing so much in death, as my dear 
sister. Adieu, my sweet Jeanne.’ ” 

Wine is offered to the prisoner, which he refuses, but his sister eagerly 
snatches the cup, and,— 

‘‘ Held it up more steadily than could have been expected, considering 
her previous high state of excitement and the indignation she had expressed 
in the frantic curses she had poured out on the revolutionist. She looked 
for a moment at the cup: and a smile, expressive of bitterness, of a feeling 
that rejoices over anticipated evil, curled her haughty lip, as she fixed a 
stern and dark eye on Varras, and said, ‘ Varras, I drink this to our next 
meeting ; for, trust me, we shall meet again ere long.’ She drank a deep 
draught, put down the cup, and turning to her brother, said,‘ That has 
refreshed my heart; now I can go through all that isto come.’ From that 
moment a change came over her whole appearance and demeanour.” 

Pierre is shot, Jeanne refusing to retire during the last scene. She then 
insists on having a near inspection of the body. 

‘‘ She was not denied that request ; yet her behaviour was not at all such 
as had been anticipated. She shewed no expressions of violent grief, ne 
want of submission or of firmness ; all her frantic energy, her wild unsettled 
feelings, seemed to have ceased with the extinction of her hopes. She kissed 
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the corpse affectionately, and with her own hands covered the head with 
the face-cloth, begging it might not again be raised. Pierre was buried on 
that day, and buried in the clothes in which he had fallen. The priest who 
had not been found to attend him whilst alive, was at last discovered ; and, 
on the assurance of La Forét being pledged for his safety, performed the 
service for the dead. Jeanne attended in profound silence, with an air of 
devotion, of deep settled grief, that was more alarming, though less afflicting 
for the time, than violent sorrow. She was quiet, calm, and resolute.’’ 

Now for the catastrophe :— 

‘** On the evening of the battle near Doué, when the revolutionists were 
strongly intrenched, Monsieur de Lescure, then general of the Vendean 
army, was surprised at the approach of a soldier of a very youthful appear- 
ance, demanding to speak with him in private. The soldier appeared in 
great distress, without shoes, and very poorly clad. He had on the brigand 
costume, a red handkerchief round the head, the neck, and the waist, Les- 
cure’s attention being arrested by the air, the extreme poverty, and the youth 
of the soldier, he questioned him closely. ‘The soldier burst into tears and 
said, ‘ General, I am not what I seem to be ;—I ama woman. Madamede 
Lescure knows me. I saw her once, before I wore this dress : and once 
since [ have assumed it. She also knows that my character is good ; she 
has seen the certificate of my curé. Do not ask me questions, I entreat 
you ; but grant what I ask of you, for I am resolute. ‘To-morrow there is 
to be a battle ; let me have but a pair of shoes, and I am sure I shall fight 
so that you will not repent my being near you in the action. And I shall 
be there whether you let me go or not.’ Lescure was astonished ; he en- 
deavoured to dissuade her from her purpose ; but finding all remonstrance 
vain, he gave her what she needed, and more than she asked ; and ordered 
that she might have the use of a horse, as she told him she could ride as 
well as any in the army. On the morrow she appeared, and mounted, as 
one of the cavalry for the action. She purposely fought under the eye of 
Lescure, and, once or twice, called out to him during the battlek—* General, 
you must not pass me: I shall always be nearer to the enemy than you are.’ 
She received a wound in the hand, but her courage and determination 
seemed but to rise the more for this accident. She was advised to retire 
from the field, but she answered calmly—‘ This a trifle; I have not done 
yet.’ It was allowed by all present who on that day observed her, that 
none fought better than she did; yet, at one period of the action, she was 
remarked to reserve herself. Her eye watched; she was looking out for 
some one amongst the enemy. ‘The regiment of Varras now prepared to 
pour down on the Vendeans. No sooner did she perceive this, than, ani- 
mating the men with the most enthusiastic expression, she called out to 
them by aname which that very body of peasantry afterwards retained 
throughout the war. ‘ Follow me, men of La Vendée. Follow; and be, 
like me, avengers.’ She rushed on with an impetuosity that was her best 
security at the moment ; as, by the rapidity and vehemence with which she 
made her way through all opposition, she escaped immediate destruction. 
She rode up to Varras, who was charging at the head of his troop ; and, ere 
a republican could touch her, she snatched a pistol from her side and ex- 
claiming—* Now, Varras, we have met,’ shot him dead on the spot. This 
done, she threw away her pistol, rushed furiously into the thickest part of 
the battle (where her red handkerchiefs made her a mark), and almost im- 
mediately perished. The body was found after the action. By the care 
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of Lescure it was decently interred. On searching the clothes, the certifi. 
cate of the curé was found; and a consecrated heart, worn next to her 
bosom, was twisted round with a lock of hair. Probably the hair was her 
brother’s. By the certificate it was ascertained that she was the unfortunate 
Jeanne Lobin.” 

Such is a specimen of Mrs. Bray’s ‘‘ Trials of the Heart.’”? And a fine 
one it is, whether the general criticism we have offered, hold true of it or not. 
She can at will probe the human heart, and lay it open in its most passionate 
moments ; and this she has accomplished in the tale before us. 





Art. XXI.—The Churches of London. By G. Gopwin. London: 
Tilt. 1839. 

SEVERAL recently published numbers of this highly meritorious work are 
now before us; and the more we see of it, impresses us the more, that no 
one who has merely gazed at the outside of the many Churches of London, 
nay, that no one who may have personally visited the interiors of each and 
all of them, bestowing upon them merely a hasty examination, unless he 
peruses the publication under review, can suppose how rich are these 
sacred edifices in regard to architectural features; much less, how nume- 
rous and how interesting are the anecdotes, tlie antiquarian, monumental, 
biographical and historical facts, recorded about and within them. Upon 
this occasion we shall only extract one specimen with its appropriate note, 
to illustrate how various and excursive are the particulars of which these 
Churches are the text :— 

Speaking of St. Swithen’s, London Stone, Cannon-street, and of St. 
Swithin, or Swithun, with whose name it is identified, we are informed 
that he died in 862 or 3, that “he left directions, and possibly this is an 
instance of his humility, that his body should not be buried in the cathedral 
(Winchester, of which he was Bishop), but in such a situation, that the 
rain might fall on bis grave ; and he was accordingly interred in the church- 
yard at Winchester.” The note to this is as we now quote.—‘“ The vulgar 
belief, that if it rain on St. Swithin’s anniversary, rain will fall on the 
thirty-nine days following, appears to be in some way connected with the 
above circumstance. The story told is, that after his body had been 
buried for some time, the monks deeming it dishonourable to them that he 
should lie in the open ground, attempted to remove it to the cathedral in 
spite of his injunction to the contrary, but were prevented by rain, which 
continued until they had abandoned their intention, namely, for forty days.” 





Art. XXII.— The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by 
Mrs. Suetiey. Vol. II. London: Moxon. 
Tuts volume contains ‘* Prometheus Unbound,” a lyrical drama; “ The 
Cenci,” a Tragedy; and “* Helas,” another lyrical drama. In the first and 
second of these works, Shelley’s imagination soared, and the mystic power 
and intensity of his genius took their most erratic and ethereal course. The 
tragedy, however, was an unhappy subject; offensive in itself, and by his 
mode of treating it, nowise redeemed. The notes to be found in this 
volume fully support the interest excited by what Mrs. Shelley has produced 
by her contributions in the first. They are essential to a right apprehen- 
sion of the poet’s speculations and modes of expression. 
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Art. XXIII.—Notes on the Western States. By James Hatt. London: 

Wiley & Putnam. 1839. | 
Mr. Hatv’s design is to give descriptive sketches of the soil, climate, 
resources, and scenery of the Western States of the American Union, which 
his intimate knowledge, apparently practical habits, his sound sense, and 
accurate taste, have enabled him to do in a manner very different from 
that by random and rapid tourists who write such startling accounts, as we 
gencrally read, of prairie grounds, and the Far West. There is, however, 
in the pictures before us an attraction as well as a truthfulness that much 
more than compensates for all the romances of the would-be-inspired 
travellers. But our present purpose is not to accompany Mr. Hall through 
any one of the States which he has so vividly described, but merely to quote 
some notices of the poor man who first thought of steam navigation, and 
first made all but successful attempts to carry the invention into profitable 
use :— 

“In 1785, John Fitch, a watchmaker in Philadelphia, conceived the 
design of propelling a boat by steam. He was both poor and illiterate, 
and many difficulties occurred to frustrate every attempt which he made 
to try the practicability of his invention. He applied to Congress for 
assistance, but was refused ; and then offered his invention to the Spanish 
government, to be used in the navigation of the Mississippi, but without 
any better success. At length, a company was formed, and funds sub- 
scribed, for the building of a steam-boat, and in the year 1788, his vessel 
was launched on the Delaware. Many crowded to see and ridicule the 
novel, and, as they supposed, the chimerical experiment. It seemed that 
the idea of wheels had not occurred to Mr. Fitch ; but, instead of them, 
oars were used, which worked in frames. He was confident of success ; 
and when the boat was ready for the trial, she started off in good style for 
Burlington. ‘Those who had sneered began to stare, and they who had 
smiled in derision, looked grave. Away went the boat, and the happy 
inventor triumphed over the scepticism of an unbelieving public. The boat 
performed her trip to Burlington, a distance of twenty miles: but unfortu- 
nately burst her boiler in rounding to the wharf at that place, and the next 
tide floated her back tothe city. Fitch persevered, and with great difficulty 
procured another boiler. After some time, the boat performed another 
trip to Burlington and Trenton, and returned in the same day. She is 
said to have moved at the rate of eight miles an hour; but something was 
continually breaking, and the unhappy projector only conquered one diffi- 
culty to encounter another. Perhaps this was not owing to any defect in 
his plans, but to the low state of the arts at that time, and the difficulty of 
getting such complex machinery made with proper exactness. Fitch became 
embarrassed with debt, and was obliged to abandon the invention, after 
having satisfied himself of its practicability. This ingenious man, who 
was probably the first inventor of the steam-boat, wrote three volumes, 
which he deposited in manuscript, sealed up, in the Philadelphia library, to 
be opened thirty years after his death. When, or why, he came to the 
west we have not learned; but it is recorded of him, that he died and was 
buried near the Ohio. His three volumes were opened about five years 
ago, and were found to contain his speculations on mechanics. He details 
his embarrassments and disappointments with a feeling which shows how 
ardently he desired success, and which wins for him the sympathy of those 
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who have heart enough to mourn over the blighted prospects of genius, 
He confidently predicts the future success of the plan, which, in his hands, 
failed only for the want of pecuniary means. He prophesies that in less 
than a century, we shall see our western rivers swarming with steam-boats ; 
and expresses a wish to be buried onthe shores of the Ohio, where the 
song of the boatmen may enliven the stillness of his resting place, and the 
music of the steam-engine soothe his spirit. What an idea! Yet how 
natural to the mind of an ardent projector, whose whole life had been 
devoted to one darling object, which it was not his destiny to accomplish! 
And how touching is the sentiment found in one of his journals :—* the 
day will come when some more powerful man will get fame and riches 
from my invention ; but nobody will believe that poor John Fitch can do 
anything worthy of attention.’ ” 








Art. XXIV.—Progressive Education. 2 vols. 12mo. London: ,Long- 
man. 1839. 

Aw excellent translationof Madame Necker de Saussure’s excellent work 

on the development of the mind, which every parent ought to corsult and 

study with the view of treasuring its lessons. Perhaps the process of 

abridgment might in some parts have been carried further for the sake of 

the English reader, who wishes to derive practical instruction from it. 


Ant. XXV.—Sceriplure Biography, for Youth. London: Churton. 1839. 
Turis elegant little work contains Select Lives of the Patriarchs and 
Prophets, compiled from the Sacred Writings, and illustrated by Oriental 
Traditions. ‘Twelve engravings from the designs of Martin and Westall 
add to those attractions which such simple, and touching, and impressive 
biographies must ever possess for the old as well as the young. 





Art. XXVI.—Narrative of a Journey to the site of Babylon én 1811, &c. ; 
with a Narrative of a Journey to Persepolis. By thelate C.J. Ricn, 
Ese. Edited by his Widow. London: Duncan. 1889. 

Tue Oriental literary labours of the learned and accomplished author of 

this volume are too well kuown and highly appreciated to require descrip- 

tion or eulogy at our hands. In fact, the greater portion of the contents of 
the present contribution is a reprint of papers which, on account of their 
interesting antiquarian and philological value, have materially served to 
establish the reputation of the lamented author. The results of the Journey 
to Persepolis, however, which took place in 1821, are now for the first 
time published, and are calculated to extend the investigator’s celebrity in 
the particular walk of literature to which he chiefly devoted himself. But 
we must recommend the volume in its entire form to all those who cherish 
curiosity on the subjects of Oriental architecture and the inscriptions that 
have at a very remote period been engraved upon the relics and monuments 
described ; and limit our extracts to a mere outline description. Mr. Rich 
says that the yeneral view of the ruins of Persepolis,— 

“Was grand: the colonnade, in which fifteen columns were still stand’ 
ing, very fine; the principal building rather what the Fench call écrase 
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stuffed and very heavy; but the execution of the whole was beautiful. 
The portals at the landing-place were much too narrow ; all the doors were 
narrow : in short, the same defects were conspicuous in these as prevail in 
modern Oriental buildings. The whole ruin, however, is extremely interest- 
ing. The beauty and fidelity of such of Sir R. K. Porter’s drawings as [ 
recollect struck me forcibly. I was out all the morning wandering about 
the ruins. The inscriptions round the windows in the first building going 
through the colonnade are all the same. In many parts of the ruins it 
may be seen that the enormous blocks of stone have been hollowed out, to 
make them more transportable, as at Mesjid i Mader i Suleiman. The 
plain in which these celebrated ruins stand seems very favourable to lon- 
gevity. More than one person was mentioned to me as having attained 
the age of a hundred; and there are many who remember Nadir Shah. 
These are distinguished by the appellation of Dour i Naderi.” 





Art. XXVII.— The Btshop’s Burial. A Legend. London: Bull. 


“ Tue following little poem,” saith the preface, “ is founded on a story re- 
lated in Geoffrey of Monmouth, which forms here the second part or epi- 
sode; the imprisonment of Elfred, the betrothed of Edith, through the jea- 
lousy of his rival, the bishop, and his release by the death of the latter, 
which forms the first and third part, is a fiction of the author’s, and is not 
he believes out of keeping with the manners of that early age.” Anda 
worthless story it is, as here told. The verses too are frequently unin- 
telligible, while the construction of the sentences (see the preface also), 
the inversions of speech, the elliptical expressions, the confusion of active 
and neuter verbs, and ever the punctuation, are anything but according to 
received rules, Nay the spelling of certain contracted and other words 
shows that the author is not perfectly at home in regard to this branch of 
grammar. Here are two or three verses :—The old Bishop is the subject 
of the first two. 


“ For thou wast of a tribe, whom man has given. 
The oracles of God—bright boon of all— 

How low the joys of Earth, by those of Heaven! 
Ah raised so high—couldst thou consent to fall ? 
Upon thy hoary head the mitre sate— 

Thou wast the guardian of the pure in heart, 
Fixed above, mortal frailty was thy fate. 

But who with mortal frailty ere shall part ? 


Thou wast of those, whom Earth has taught to spurr 
The dust, whence springs his infamy—his love ; 
There raised in spirit, never to return, 

Secured by righteous deeds, to rest above, 

For you—no maddening lusts, no wild desires, 

The sweets of glory—joys of luxury— 

And woman’s charms,—that clay built bosom fires, 
T'was thine to pass, to weep o’er, and to flee.” 


To understand the last line, it may be proper to inform the reader that 
the Bishop had one day passed Edith’s cottage door, beheld her, and been 
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smitten; yet with this explanation, what can be made of the stanzas? The 
Bishop now soliloquizeth :— 


** But love may brighten all. the spirit’s heat 

Burns oft as clear, tho’ cased not in the fair. 

This soul, by thinking on thy form, turned sweet, 
Could breath in thee the love, thou scornst to share. 
The chill of age, thou shalt not find on me, 

My heart is thine, and all that thine adores, 

Oh what is love, a love ere fit for thee, 

If glows it not from out this breast—these pores.” 


‘* And all that thine adores,’”’-—Why the hoary, tottering old rake has 
imprisoned Elfred, the adored of Edith. Now follows a specimen of the 
poet’s reflections :— 

‘‘ Jt is not for the summer house of courts, 

It is not for the crowd the rich frequent, 

It is not for the field, where woman sports, 

The transient blush, of all that chance hath lent, 
That nature’s hand ere strove of fondly yearned 
To mould a faultless sample of her art. 

Or such her fragile workmanship hath turned - 

To meet the boisterous world--the withering mart. 


It is, where few can reach, which all may miss, 

A world that breathes wkere fame has never trod, 
That silent mid its own wild bowers of bliss, 
Flows in untroubled waters to its God. 

That woman oft most ravishing hath grown, 
Forced by no pois’ning, no distorting fires, 
Unhindered to her fulness she hath blown, 

The sacred image of her growth’s desires.” 


We have copied faithfully to the nicest point ; but would not have copied 
half so much, had it not been that the author seems to intimate in the pre- 
face that it isa first venture. We counsel him to let it be the last. Why 
waste his time so ridiculously ? 





Art. XXVIII.—History of the Church of Christ, in Continuation of Mil- 
mer’s History. By the Rev. H. Stessine. Vol. I. London: Cadell. 
1839. 

MitneER concluded his work with the publication of the Confession of 

Augsburgh, and Mr. Stebbing is to continue his narrative from the date of 

that occurrence down to the eighteenth century. From what we read in 

this commencing volume, and from the announcement that the work is to 
be a Continuation of Milner’s, it is easy to understand what is the particu- 
lar communion which the author means to distinguish as the ‘‘ Church of 

Christ.” Wetherefore are precluded, according to the rule which we have 

assigned for our conduct in the Monthly Review, from entering into a sub- 

ject so open and so oppressed, in consequence of religious differences of 
opinion. We may state, however, in general terms, that, along with asem- 
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blance, perhaps, of an affectation of great candour and charity in estimeting 
the character of Luther’s opponents, the author also will be charged by 
some as being guilty of no small degree of partiality, inasmuch as he exalts 
the great Reformer to a pitch, and clothes him with a religious purity and 
singleness of purpose, that may act as unfairly to these opponents asa 
depreciation of their virtues and merits would amount to. A writer must 
cherish a considerable measure of bigotry, and be imperfectly acquainted 
with human nature, even as exemplified in the history of the best of men, 
who maintains that political ascendancy had nothing to do with Luther’s 
strenuous efforts. ‘Then was he not intolerant to others who distinguished 
themselves in the march of the Reformation? Yet Mr. Stebbing seems to 
think that all his measures were the offspring of extreme zeal for the sake 
of Gospel truth. Upon this, we believe, there are different opinions even 
among the Reformed Churches, and among Protestants. 

As to the literary merits of the present volume, they are considerable. 
The writer, though we had no other evidence to go by, must be much in 
the practice of putting his thoughts and the results of systematic reading 
upon paper. He is fluent and rhetorical; the stream of words being fre- 
quently copious and sonorous where there is a paucity of ideas. But the 
great drawback to the book is, that it contains nothing like a masterly com- 
prehension of the spirit which dictated and regulated many of the mighty 
movements of the age which it describes—the author has not caught the 
philosophy of the history he was to write; the many authorities he has con- 
sulted have not been made the means by him of coming to a distinct, satis- 
tactory, and commanding grouping of principles, truths, and results. 





Art. XXIX.—A History of Ireland from the Relief of Londonderry in 
1689, to the Surrender of Limerick in 1691. By the Rev. J. Granam. 
Dublin: Curry. 1839. 

Tue fact that this small work is the production of a Protestant, and that the 
period of which it treats stands out very prominently in the history of the 
struggle for ascendancy by the Irish Protestants in Church and State, will 
with some be presumptively held as condemnatory of it as an authority. 
The impartial reader, however, will derive a very clear view of the gene- 
rally perplexed subjects that fall within the scope of the book. Mr. Gra- 
ham searches for facts, having ransacked the pamphlets and other documents 
relative to the period described with care; and these facts he arranges ina 
sensible manner, the reader being thereby enabled to form conclusions for 
himself, that may sometimes differ froin those of the author. We give two 
short extracts; each of them however point significantly to a condition and 
to manners that must have influenced and modified historical events in no 
slight degree. 

When James landed in Ireland in 1689, it is well known that he met 
with little resistance save at Derry ; and even here the governor and others 
of the council were ready to surrender. But the majority of the people 
determined otherwise, deposing the governor, and defending the city, when 
one should have imagined defence must in a short time have been vain 
against an army, and a vast majority of the Irish people. Mr. Graham, 


however, accounts in some measure for the success of the resistance. He 
Says,—, 
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“The gun-smiths through the whole of Ireland had an invincible preju- 
dice against any Papist being instructed in their art and mystery, for the 
want of Romish workmen to manufacture and repair musquets, did more to 
protect the Protestants of Ireland at this time, particularly at the siege of 
Derry, than ever has been noticed by any of our historians; and this is 
proved by some of the letters addressed to the infatuated King James, by 
the officers employed in blockading the maiden city, which letters are pre. 
served in his memoirs, written by himself.” 

When Charlemont capitulated to Schomberg, and Sir Teague O’Regan, 
the governor, sallied forth with his garrison in his wake, the invaders, who 
had been long disciplined in continental wars, appear to have had a good 
laugh at the expense of the surrendering party. Schomberg’s chaplain has 
thus drawn O’Regan’s portrait :— 

“ Old Teague, the governour, was mounted upon an old horse, and he 
very lame with the scratches, spavin, ring-bone, and other infirmities ; but 
withal so vitious, that he would fall a-kicking and squeeling if anybody 
came near him. ‘Teague himself had a great hunch upon his back, a plain 
red coat, an old weather-beaten wig hanging down at full length, a little 
narrow white beaver cock’d up, a yellow-cravat string, but that all on one 
side ; his boots with a thousand wrinkles in them; and though it was a very 
hot day, yet he had a great muff hanging about him, and, to crown all, was 
almost tipsy with brandy. ‘Thus mounted and equipp’d, he approach’d the 
duke with a compliment, but his horse would not allow him to make it a 
long one, for he fell to work presently, and the duke had scarce time to 
make him a civil return: the duke smiled afterwards and said, ‘ Teague’s 
horse was very mad, and himself very drunk.’ ” 


Art. XXX.—The New Aid to Memory. Part the first. By A. Cam- 
bridge M.A. London: Whittaker. 1839. 
Tue design of this scheme of Mnemonics is, by means of certain symbols, 
certain associations, and the substitution of certain letters of the alphabet 
for the numerals, to impress upon the memory such precise dates and facts, 
as may be always readily recalled as a key to the great events of history : 
those remarkable in the annals of England being the subject of the present 
part. Itis well known that the Greeks and Romans made more or less 
use of some artificial signs to strengthen and supply the memory promptly, 
with the ideas and facts required by the speaker or writer; and in 
modern times many attempts have been made to perfect some such system, 
—such as that of dividing and subdividing buildings into rooms, walls, 
stripes, mosaic floors, &c., for the purpose of arranging matter in the re- 
positories of the mind, corresponding to such numerous and distinct parts 
and points. The scheme of the Cambridge M. A. is different from the 
topical system now alluded to, for it professes to pursue the natural sug- 
gestions of the mind, impressing the memory with dates and facts from 
symbols and pictorial representations, that have a direct allusion to what 
we would remember. We shall not enter into a more minute explanation 
of the plan, but refer those curious in such matters to the “ New Aid 
itself, which may very soon be understood. At random we take an ex- 
ample :— 
* Accession of Ethelred II. Poach, 978. 
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‘“ A brace, or two red-legged partridges, being torn to pieces by a bird 
of prey. As those who hunt and destroy game unlawfully are said to 
poach, so the Danes were cruelly hunted and massacred, by the command 
of this King, on the festival of St. Brice. Brace will remind us of St. 
Brice, and two red of Ethelred II. Poach will give the date 978.” 

In regard to the utility of all such schemes we entertain strong doubts. 
In the first place, there is generally as much intricacy and difficulty con- 
nected with the classifying, systematizing, and remembering the artificial 
signs and associations, as there would be in committing verbatim to me- 
mory the thing desired to be remembered. We do not think, however, 
that this objection applies so completely to *‘ The Aid” as to some other 
plans. But another and still a greater drawback to all such methods, it 
occurs to us, may be named. Does not the very professed fact of any 
system being artificial remove it from the empire of the judgment and the 
part passu exercise of all the mental faculties; and do not men’s real and 
permanent interests, their intellectual and moral growth, depend upon a 
contemporaneous and the fullest possible development of all their capacities 
and powers? How many men whose reasoning and common sense quali- 
ties were weak,—how many half idiots, have been prodigies in regard to 
memory ? And must it not have a tendency to produce in a fully endowed 
youth, for example, something like an inequality of this kind, should he re- 
card the culture (the merely mechanical culture, we may term it,) of his 
memory, by means of artificial and arbitrary signs, as the great object of 
his studying history or any other branch of knowledge ? 

We shall not pursue the inquiry, at present, further; but merely add 
that ‘* The New Aid” is illustrated by one hundred and twenty symbolical 
engravings, which are in themselves very pretty and significant little pic- 
tures. The nice conceptions, and the processes in choosing these symbols 
from among multitudes of others, must have exhausted much time. We 
do not, however, think that all the emblems and associations can claim 
exemption froin the charge of being far-fetched; nor that the plan of let- 
ters substituted for the numerals bas been very happily followed out. 





Art. XXXI.—Richelieu; or, the Conspiracy: a Play,in Five Acts. 
With Odes, §c. By Sm E. Lytrron Butwer. London: Saunders 
and Otley. 1839. 

THERE is the appearance of much effort in the composition of this play; 

and, it is equally clear, that its author’s ambition in the attempt has not 

been fulfilled in the execution. The design has been to produce a work 
reaching the dignity and impressiveness of history,and to depict the 
character of one of the most sagacious and yet wilely statesmen that ever 
directed the destinies of a great nation. But although there bea great 
deal of eloquent writing in the piece, there is more of bombast and a 
laborious selection of pretty and fine words and far-fetched images than 
real inspiration ; while the farcical incidents and melo-dramatic clap-traps 
are not only inconsistent with the objects of the historical drama, but 
with the real and true life of the Cardinal. There is a wondrous ad- 
mixture of classical allusion and pains-takings to hit off, by means of 
studiously contrived phrases, rapid pictures of the era selected, and the 
‘dramalis persone brought on the stage; but we miss the simplicity and 
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the truthfulness which arrest the reader’s mind, and leave a stamp upon 
the memory never to be forgotten or effaced. Take a passage from a mid. 
night soliloquy, and see if itsustains the estimate, which has been derived 
from the annals of the period, of Richelieu’s lofty character; or if it does 


not rather impress thoughts and the likeness of the author instead of any 
defined resemblance of the statesman :— 


“RICHELIEU (reading. ) 
‘In silence, and at night, the Conscience feels 
That life should soar to nobler ends than Power.’ 
So sayest thou, sage and sober moraulist ! 
But wert thou tried ?—Sublime Philosophy, 
Thou art the Patriarch’s ladder, reaching heaven, 
And bright with beck’ning angels—but, alas! 
We see thee, like the Patriarch, but in dreams, 
By the first step—dull-slumbering on the earth. 
Iam not happy !—with the Titan’s lust 
I woo'd a goddess, and I clasp a cloud. 
When I am dust, my name shall, like a star, 
Shine through wan space, a glory—and a prophet 
Whereby pale seers shall from their aéry towers 
Con all the ominous signs, benign or evil, 
‘That make the potent astrologue of kings. 
But shall the Future judge me by the ends 
That I have wrought—or by the dubious means 
Through which the stream of my renown hath run 
Into the many-voiced unfathomed Time? 
Foul in its bed lie weeds—and heaps of slime, 
And with its waves—when sparkling in the sun, 
Oft times the secret rivulets that swell 
Its might of waters—blend the hues of blood. 
Yet are my sins not those of CIRCUMSTANCE, 
That all-pervading atmosphere, wherein 
Our spirits, like the unsteady lizard, take 
The tints that colour, and the food that nurtures ? 
O! ye, whose hour-glass shifts its tranquil sands 
In the unvex'd silence of a student’s cell ; 
Ye, whose untempted hearts have never toss’d 
Upon the dark and stormy tides where life 
Gives battie to the elements,—and man 
Wrestles with man for some slight plank, whose weight 
Will bear but one—while round the desperate wretch 
The hungry billows roar—and the fierce Fate, 
Like some huge monster, dim-seen, through the surf, 
Waits him who drops ;—ve safe and formal men, 
Who write the deeds, and with unfeverish hand 
Weigh in nice scales the motives of the Great, 
Ye cannot know what ye have never tried ! 
History preserves only the fleshless bones 
Of what we are—and by the mocking scull 
The would-be wise pretend to guess the features! 
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Without the roundness and the glow of life 
How hideous is the skeleton! Without 
The colourings and humanities that clothe 
Our errors, the anatomists of schoois 
Can make our memory hideous! 

I have wrought 
Great uses out of evil tools—and they 
In the time to come may bask beneath the light 
Which I have stolen from the angry gods, 
And warn their sons against the glorious theft, 
Forgetful of the darkness which it broke. 
I have shed blood—but I have had no foes 
Save those the State had—if my wrath was deadly, 
Tis that 1 felt my country in my veins, 
And smote her sons as Brutus smote his own. 
And yet 1 am not happy—blanch’d and sear’d 
Before my time—breathing an air of hate, 
And seeing daggers in the eyes of men, 
And wasting powers that shake the thrones of earth 
In contest with the insects—bearding kings 
And braved by lackies—murder at my bed ; 
And lone amidst the multitudinous web, 
With the dread Three —that are the Fates who hold 
The wouf and shears—the Monk, the Spy, the Headsman. 
And this is power! Alas! I am not happy.” 


If the Cardinal really worked out great uses by means of evil tools, he 
is made by the dramatist to have employed the most stupid of agents. 
Accordingly it was serving him right that they failed, one after another, 
to bring about the things intended in the way intended ; thus reducing 
the hero’s character vastly in our estimation. He is made also to utter 
opinions and words tvo commonplace, as well as on other occasions too 
inflated, cold, and anxiously contrived. He even stoops to make use of 
vulgar humour. Can any one suppose that he would dismiss the Capu- 
chin with such words‘as the following ! 


‘In my closet 
You'll find a rosary, Joseph; ere you tell 
Three hundred beads, I’ll summon you. Stay, Joseph ;— 
I did omit an Ave in my matins,— 
A grievous fault ;—atone it for me, Joseph; 
There is a scourge within; I am weak, you strong ; 
It were but charity to take my sin 
On such broad shoulders. Exercise is healthful.” 


We do not think it necessary to unravel the plot, or to adduce many 
proofs of the exaggerations, amounting frequently to caricatures of his- 
torical personages. Perhaps this fault is nowhere so apparent as in the 
delineation of the weak-minded Louis the Thirteenth; but even the less 
imbecile actors are far more the sport of circumstances than coiners of 
events. There are nodoubt many happy touches throughout the piece, and 
no small display of art in many of the allusions. One of these is adroitly 
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introduced, where the literary vanity of the Cardinal in relation to his 
dramatic attempt and jealousies are thus illustrated :— 


“Bah! the mate for beauty 
Should be a man, and not a money-chest! 
When her brave sire Jay on his bed of death, 
1 vow’d to be a father to his Julie :— 
And so he died—the smile upon his lips ;— 
And when I spared the life of her young lover, 
Methought I saw that smile again! Who else, 
Look you, in all the court—who else so well, 
Brave, to supplant the favourite ;—balk the king— 
Baffle their schemes? I have tried him :—He has honour 
And courage ;—qualities that eagle-plume 
Men’s souls,—and fit them for the fiercest sun, 
Which ever melted the weak waxen minds 
That flutter in the beams of gaudy Power ! 
Besides, he has taste, this Mauprat:—When my play 
Was acted to dull tiers of lifeless gapers, 
Who had no soul for poetry, I saw him 
Applaud in the proper places: trust me, Joseph 
He is a man of an uncommon promise !” 


Mauprat and Julie are at last made happy, and the whole concludes 
with such conceits as the following ; which but for Macready’s acting do 
not convey any very solemn or definite lesson :— 


“ See, my liege—see through plots and counterplots—- 
Through gain and loss—through glory and disgrace— 
Along the plains, where passionate discord rears 
Eternal Babel !—still the holy stream 
Of human happiness glides on! 

Louis. And must we 
Thank for that also—our prime minister ; 

Richelieu. No; let us own it: there is one above 
Sways the harmonious mystery of the world, 
Ev’n better than prime ministers. 

Alas! 

Our glories float between the earth and heaven 
Like clouds which seem pavilions of the sun, 
And are the playthings of the casual wind ; 
Still, like the cloud which drops on unseen crags 
The dews the wild flower feeds on, our ambition 
May from its airy height drop gladness down 
On unsuspected virtue ;—and the flower 
May bless the cloud when it hath pass’d away |” 


The Odes appended have for their subjects the last days of Queen 
Elizabeth, Cromwell, and the death of Nelson. They are, like many pas- 
sages in the play, decidedly eloquent rather than powerful effusions of 
poetry; and labour under similar charges of affectation, instead of inspl- 
ration. Nothing can be more flowing and elegantly set than the epithets; 
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and even the sentiment seems to require only some one distinct and 
looked for enlargement to be truly sublime. T'ake Elizabeth’s wailing 
over the fate of Mary of Scotland as an example of what we have just 
now stated :— 


“Rise from thy bloody grave 
Thou soft Medusa of the fated line, 
Whose evil beauty look’d to death the brave :— 
Discrowned queen, around whose passionate shame 
Terror and grief the palest flowers entwine, 
That ever veil’d the ruins of a name 
With the sweet parasites of song divine ! 
Arise, sad ghost, arise, 
And, if revenge outlive the tomb, 
Thou art avenged—behold the doomer brought to doom ! 
Lo, where thy mighty murderess lies, 
The sleepless couch—the sunless room, 
And, quell’d the eagle eye and lion mien, 
The wo-worn shadow of the Titan queen ! 


There, sorrow-stricken, to the ground, 
Alike by night and day, 

The heart’s-blood from the inward wound 
Ebbs silently away, 

And oft she turns from face to face 
A sharp and eager gaze, 

As if the memory sought to trace 

The sign of some lost dwelling-place 
Geiov’d in happier days ;— 

Ah, what the clue supplies 

In the cold vigil of a hireling’s eyes? 
Ah, sad in childless age to weep alone, 
And start and gaze, to find no sorrow save our own !” 


From the same piece we cull another passage that is liable to similar 
criticism : 


“ Call back the gorgeous past ! 

Lo, England white-robed for a holyday, 

While, choral to the clarion’s kingly blast, 
Peals shout on shout along the Virgin’s way, 

As thro’ the swarming streets roll on the long array. 
Mary is dead !—Look from your fire-worn homes, 
Exulting Martyrs !—on the mount shall rest 

Truth’s ark at last! the avenging Lutheran comes 
And clasps Tae Book ye died for to her breast! 

With her, the flower of all the Land, 

The high born gallants ride, 
And, ever nearest of the band, 
With watchful eye and ready hand, 
Young Dudley’s form of pride! 
Ah, ev’n in that exulting hour, 
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Love haif allurcs the soul from Power,— 
And blushes, half suppress’d betray 
The woman’s hope and fear ; 
Like blooms which in the early May 
Bud forth beneath a timorous ray, 
And mark the mellowing year. 
While steals the sweetest of all worship, paid 
Less to the Monarch than the Maid, 
Melodious on the ear !” 
Upon the whole we are of opinion, that however attractive Richelieu 
may be when fine acting and beautiful scenery are added, yet that in the 


closet it will not be so popular, its excellence seldom rising above that of 
melo-drama. 





Art. XXXII.—Jilustrattons of the Botany, &c.,of the Himaylayan 
Mountains. Part X.. By J. F.Royzie. London. Allen. 1839. 
ConsIDERABLE delay has occurred in regard to the appearance of this 
number, beyond the regular period that previously interposed between its 
nine several Parts. This interruption has been occasioned by its author 
having been appointed to the Professorship, in King’s College, of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. Nevertheless, the present addition will be 
cordially welcomed by every lover of science and every botanist ; for it is, 
we think, the most splendid and plentifully filled number, whether letter- 
press or plates be regarded, even of this magnificent work. It is proposed 
to conclude the entire publication by giving one number more ; when the 
whole will be found to contain details, as is well observed by the author, 
together with general views, that constantly suggest and sustain compa- 
risons between the Flora of the Mountains and also the Plains of India, with 
productions that characterize other parts of the world ; while the applica- 
tion of the results to the probable means of-improving the resources of 
India, will extend the utility of the work to branches quite beyond the 

sphere of Natural History and the science of Botany. 





Arr. XXXIII.—Dr.Ure’s Dictionary of Aris, Manufactures, and Mines. 
Part VII. London: Longman. 

Tue alphabetical articles in this part go from “ Lead’ to ‘* Muriatic Acid,” 

and of course have for their subjects some of the most important that can 

possibly fall within the sphere of such a Dictionary. It is only necessary 

to mention “* Mines” to indicate the value of the present portion of this 

national work, which gains upon our admiration the further that we observe 


the vast variety of knowledge and accuracy of detail that characterize every 
one of the articles. 





END OF VOLUME I, 
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Foundling Hospital in Moscow, account of, 
468 

Fox’s Finsbury Lectures, 334 

Francia’s Reign of Terror, 241 

Frederick the Great, anecdote of, 85 

French deer-stalker, anecdotes of a, 267 

French manners, notices of, 486 

Fresco Painting, Mérimée on, 511, 519 

Furnace, Bunyan’s, 189 


G. 

GAMBLING in trade, 49 

Gardiner’s Music and Friends, 79 

Garrick and Jack Bannister, 311 

Geneva, Lady Blessington at, 489 

George the Third and the American War, 
88 

German people, moral and religious habits 
of the, 205 

Girondists, policy of the, 425 

Glass of Whisky, The, a song, 564 

Gleig’s Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary, 
203 

Goats, reasoning of, 376 

Godfathership, sudden acceptance of, 244 

Godwin’s Churches of London, 604 

Good and Evil, ancient notions of, 557 

Gougane Barra, a song, 566 

Graham’s History of lreland, 609 

Grammar of Law, The, 450 

Granville, Dr., on Medical reform, 349 

Greek cosmography, sketch of ancient, 22 

Greeks, and Byron, 155 

Gretton’s Introduction, 144 

Guest, Lady, her translation of the Mabi-. 
nogion, 24 

Guides to Trade and Guides to Service, 151 

Gurwood's Dispatches of Wellington, 579 


H. 
Ha.v’s Notes on the Western States, 605 
Hall’s Scenes at Home and Abroad, 455 
Hall, Robert, anecdotes of, 82 
Hamburgh, Mr. Laing at, 497 
Hannah More and Mathews, 102 
Hardwicke, letter of the Earl of, to Lord 
Royston, 194 
Harem, notices of a travelling, 159 
Hare on Curvatures of the Spine, 143 
Harris’s Expedition into Southern Africa, 
592 
Hart’s New Army List, 648 
Harvest, occurrence of an unexpected, 538 
Haut ton in Assumption, 243 
Hazlitt’s Sketches and Essays, 454 
Head, Sir F. B., his Narrative, 596 
Henry Washington at Worcester, 90 
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Heroism in Mythology, nature of, 549 

Heyne on the Homeric Poems, 320 

Hickie’s Select Idyls of Theocritus, 451 

Hill, B. E., his Home Service, 534 

Historical Tales of the Southern Counties, 
140 

Hoffman’s Wild Scenes in the Forest and 
Prairie, 273 

Home Service, Hill’s, 534 

Homeric Poems, genuineness of the, 317, 
329 

Hood’s Comic Annual, 359 

Horace Vernon, a novel, 429 

Horse-racing and Mathews, 104 

Hostess, distresses of a, 364 

Hotel of Petrarch, notice of, 492 

House of Burgesses, Washington elected to 
the, 95 

Huanuco, notices of, 479 

Huguenot, The, by Mr. James, 443 

Humanity, strength of, exemplified by the 
poor, 343 

Hungary, Mr. Gleig in, 207 


I. 

IpgEAs and language, supposed connection, 
377 

Idler in Italy, The, 485 

Idols, nature of ancient worship of, 558 

Ignatia and other Poems, by Mary A. 
Brown, 451 

Ignorance as connected with Poverty, 339 

Incertitude of a murderer, 33 

Indeldta, Swedish, notices of, 502 

Indus to British India, importance of, 15 

Infelicity of conjugal relations, 66 

Inferiority of the poor, influence of the 

. feeling of, 341 

Intelligence, animal, Brougham on, 375 

Intemperance in Canada, 72 

Intolerance of the early New Englanders, 
392 

Intercourse with superior minds, use of, 
347 

Imitative talent of the Cutchees, 6 

Imperial rule, blessings of, 209 

Irvine’s London Flora, 302 


J. 
JAINS, notice of the, 4 
James’s Six Months in South Australia, 
219 
James’s Huguenot, 443 
Jameson, Mrs., in Canada, 65 
Jamaica Plantership, M‘Mahon’s, 524 
Janet ; or Glances of Human Nature, 305 
Janissary, story of The Last, 434 
Jews of Smyrna, picture of, 160 
Jharrejahs, notice of the, 4 
John More, the Poacher, story of, 672 


Johns, Lieut., his Legend and Romance, 
435 


Jouffroy’s Philosophical Essays, 455 


K. 
Keicatiey’s Ancient Mythology, 20 
Killing of timber in Canada, manner of, 
74 
King Frost and Mrs. Jameson, 68 
Kings, Brissot’s hatred of, 420 
Kingdon’s translation of M. De Candolle’s 
Vegetable Organography, 452 
Koordistan, notices of, 474 
Krummacher’s Life of St. John, the Evan. 
gelist, 455 


L. 

LaBour, effects of privileged, 505 

Labourers in South Australia, respectability 
of, 221 

Lady and the Saints, The, 451 

Lady Guest and the Lady of the Fountain, 
24 

Laing’s Tour in Sweden, 495 

Laird, Highland, companion to a, 212 

Lake Huron, Mrs. Jameson at, 74 

Land of Promise, Stephens’s, 222 

Landscape in Canada, winter, 73 

Lap-dog’s monument, account of, 493 

La Plata, J. P. Robertson’s adventures on 
the, 255 

Last of the Plantagenets, The, 451 

Latin and Greek Languages, Foster’s rudi- 
ments of, 148 

Legends, the mirrors of truth, 25 

Legends of Cutch, specimen of, 8 

Leighton’s Theological Lectures, 454 

Leo the Tenth and Machiavelli, 229 

Levée days of a despot, 248 ‘ 

Librarian at Detroit, politeness of, 77 

Life’s Lessons, a Tale, 152 

Lima, citizens of, condition of, 482 

Lithuania, sketch of, 168 

Liveries of Servants in Paraguay, 243 

Lord Chancellor on Law of Lunacy, Letter 
to, 144 

Lottery anecdote, 494 

Love and Washington, 93 

Love’s Exchange, a Tale, 305 

Lunar influences, instances of, 484 


M. 

MasinoGion, Lady Ch. Guest’s transla- 
tion of, 24. 

Macauley, Mrs., and W. Gardiner, 80 

Machiavelli, works of, 225; character of, 
232 

Mahon, Lord, his History of England, 
136 

Major Denham and the slave trade, 529 
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Man’s native dignity, Channing’s views of, 
344 

Manufactures and agriculture in Russia, 
state of, 413 

Manual labour and self-culture, 348 

March of Slaves, effects of, 530 

Marriage and dreams, 109 

Marvell Redivivus, his Letter to Lord 
Durham, 449 

Maryland, notices of early settlement of, 
390 

Massachusetts, Sir J. Child’s account of the 
early condition of, 402 

Mathews’ Emigration Fields, 213 

Mathews, Memoirs of Charles, 100 

Maypole, The, notices of, 82 

M‘Mahon, B., his Jamaica Plantership, 
524 

Medical Reform, Granville on, 349, 357 

Melodies, ancient Scottish, discovery of, 
287 

Memoirs of Ch. Mathews, 100 

Merchant of Alexandria, Cicero’s case of, 
48 

Mérimée on Oil and Fresco Painting, 511 

Merry Man, Song of The, 563 

Metaphysics, Smart’s New School of, 541 

Mexican Government, advice to English 
creditors of, 478 

Middle Passage of Slaves, effects of, 531 

Middle Classes, morality of the, 337 

Midnight scene in Assumption, 244 

Mignan, Capt., his Journey through Rus- 
sia, &c., 474 

Milton and ancient mythology, 21 

Militia, and a field-day, 77 

Military system of Prussia, Gleig on the, 
208 

Mines of Peru, notice of, 483 

Minor Fables of Antiquity, exposition of, 
553 

Minstrel Melodies, 451 

Miscellaneous Intelligence, 308 

Missionaries in Greece, American, 155 

Missilonghi, Stephens at, 154 

Moile’s New Edition of State Trials, 452 

Monastic order in Cutch, 4 

Monarchy, Letter to the Queen on the 
State of the, 129 

Monboddo’s strange theory, observations 
on, 379 

Moral views of Commerce, 41 

Morality and Self-culture of the Poor, 334 

Moseley’s illustrations of Mechanics, 597 

Montgomery Martin’s Colonies of the Bri- 
tish Empire, 452 

Murchison’s Silurian System, 456 

Murderous Scene, 31 

Muscovites, condition of the, 405 

Music and Friends, Gardiner’s, 79 
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Mudie’s Mental Philosophy, 303 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, 20 


N. 

NaviGaATion, Grand Picture of Steam, 17 

Navy, British, Barrow’s account of present 
state of, 297 

Nero, what must be the misery of a? 253 

New School of Metaphysics, 541 

Newspapers, the literature of multitudes, 
347 

New England, early history of, 391 

Newcastle, Chatham’s opinion of the Duke 
of, 197 

Newton, John, and the Slave Trade, 529 

Nick of the Woods, Dr. Bird’s, 430 

Nicholas, the Emperor, estimate of his 
talents and attainments, 460 

Nishnei-Novogorod, fair at, 472 

Nobles, manners and undertakings of Rus- 
sian, 412 

North American Colonies, Mathews’ views 
of the British, 215 

Norway, Mr. Laing in, 498 

Norwegians and Swedes compared, 500, 
509 

Nuthall, letter of Lady Chatham to, 193 


O 


OBSERVANCES, religious, of the Emperor 
Nicholas, 463 


Odessa contrasted with young cities in 
America, 163 

Oil and Fresco Paintaing, 511 

Old Bailey arraignment, 36 


Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanack, 
454 


Oliver Twist, 29 

Ollendorff’s New Method of learning a 
language, 152 

Ordination and Mr. Stephens, 125 

Original States of the American Union, 
great men in the, 399 

Origin of Evil, Brougham on the, 370 


Ornaments of dress among the Romans, 
383 : 


Otho, notices of King, 157 
Overgrown Russia, weakness of, 409 


P. 
PARAGUAY, notices of the people of, 242 
Pardoe, Miss, her Romance of the Harem, 
434 
Passionate ebullitions, the Autocrat Nicho- 
las’s, 459 
Patriote Francais Gazette ; commencement 
of the, 423 
Patronage, Church, and Mr. Stephens, 124 
Pedantic orthography, instance of, 24 
Penny Magazine, distribution of, 58 
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Persecution of Roger Williams by the Pu- 
ritans, 394 
Persepolis, Rich’s Journey to, 606 
Petrarch and Laura, notices of, 491 
Peru as it is, Smith’s, 47 
Peruvian agriculture, notices of, 483 
Philadelphus, Ptolemy, and the Septuagint, 
119 | 
Philips’ Life and Times of Bunyan, 183 
Philips’ War with the New Englanders, 
horrors of, 402 
Physical feature of Peru, 481 
Physicians, College of, notices of, 349 
Pictures, on the preservation of, 5)7 
Pilgrim-fathers in America, early history 
of the, 391 
Plain direction, specimen of a, 367 
Plains of Hungary, sketch of, 210 
Play-actors, character of, 101 
Poems, question as to ancient form of the 
Homeric, 324 
Poetry and recitation, ancient identity of, 
327; older than writing, 328 
Poland Proper, female drudgery in, 168 
Political career of Brissot, commencement 
of, 423 
Politeness, French and English, 488 
Politics and manual labourers, 348 
Popular Cyclopoedia, 455 
Popularity of the autocrat Nicholas, 461 
Popular Songs of Ireland, Croker’s collec- 
tion of, 360 
Posting in Russia, notices of, 166 
Postans, Mrs., and Cutch, 1 
Post Office Reform, 54 
Postillions, Russian, sketch of, 467 
Posthumous honour of Dante, 182 
Postage and Science, 59 
Pottowottomie dandyism, specimens of, 75 
Poverty and the Post Office, 62 
Poverty, the morality of, 337 
Presbyterians, Scottish, and Mr. Stephens, 
124 
Press, the morality of the, 337 
Prices, exorbitant, for fish, 465 
Price, Major, Memoirs of, 536 
Primeval forests, phenomena connected 
with, 74 
Primitive era of American history, picture 
of, 401 
Prince Charlie, character of, 138 
Principles of contracts, moral, 46 
Prison amusements, Bunyan’s, 189 
Profane Antiquity, Duncan’s religions of, 
547 
Progress and characteristics of ceremony, 
339 
Protestants and Catholics in Hungary, 
manncrs of, 208 
Prussia, state of religion and morals in, 205 


Ptolomeian patronage of learning, 117 
Ptolomies, Sharpe’s Egypt under the, 112 
Ptolemy Soter, notices. of, 115 

Pulpit and politics, 42 

— of Massachusetts, intolerance of, 
Purgatory, character of Dante’s, 178 
Pusillanimity, American, 53 

Puzzle, anecdote about a, 87 


Q. 
QuackeERy and Imposture in Medicine, 
Exposition of, 456 
Queen, Letter to the, on the State of the 
Monarchy, 129 
Quixotism of Mrs. Jameson, 76 


R. 
Ravica.isM of Brissot, 422 
Rationality of man and brutes, differences 
between, 379 
Recollections of a Dillettante, 79 
Red Book of Hergest, The, 25 
Red Sea and Steam to India, 16, 19 
Regiment of nurses, sketch of, 469 
Reign of Terror, Francia’s, 241, 246 * 
Religion in America, repulsiveness of, 53 
Remonstrance, specimen of a significant, 
401 
Religious Societies and Post Office, 60 
Reptile, fascinating power of, 432 
Reserve of manners, American, 52 
Retirement and business habits, 49 
Reynolds, Th., Life of, 279 
Rhode Island, first settlers in, 395 
Richard the Second, Portrait of, 515 
Richmond theatre, Mathews at, 106 
Rich’s Journey to Babylon, 606 
Roads in Canada, condition of, 70 
Roberts on the New Poor Law, 449 
Robertson’s, Messrs., Sequel, 241 
Roger Williams, remarkable career of, 392 
Roland, Madame, notice of, 424 
Rollo at Play, 455 
Roman Lovers, The, 144 
Rowland Hill’s Plan of Post Office Reform, 
54 
Royal hot-bed patronage, instance of, 119 
Royle’s Botany of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, 616 
Runjet Singh and British India, 12 
Rundell, Old, and Bannister, 315 
Runn, Postan’s Sketch of the, 2 
Rural Felicity, 364 


S. 
SabeisM, nature of, 549 
Sagacity of the deer, 263 
Sailor King, England’s, anecdote of, 299 | 
Salubrity of climate, its importance to eml- 
grants, 214 
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Satanic agency, views concerning, 187 

Saussure’s Progressive Education, 606 

Savages in Peru, notice of, 480 

Saxony, Gleig’s account of morals in, 206 

Scenes in Russia, Venables’ Domestic, 403 

Scepticism, instance of rapid progress of, 
417 

School, Mathews at, 103 

School-books of Washington, 90 

Scio, misfortunes of, 158 

Scottish Highlanders and Affghans, 9 

Scripture Biography for Youth, 606 

Scrope’s art of Deer-Stalking, 259 

Sea-faring profession and Washington, 91 

Secheron, Lady Blessington at, 490 

Second Charles, The, character of, 397 

Secularity and the Pulpit, 42 

Seizure of Slaves, manner of, 529 

Self-immolation, instance of, 5 

Self-culture, Dr. Channing on, 344 

Selma, a Tale of the Sixth Crusade, 455 

Sentiment, universality of the religious, 550 

Serfdom and Slavery, Mr. Stephens on, 
167 

Seringapatam, Prizes at, 538 

Serious bookseller, notices of a, 102 

Servants, female, and the post office, 62 

Severity of the Russian censorship of the 
Press, 463 

Sexes, alleged relation of the, 66 

Shamrock, notices of the, 565 

Shannon, Mathews and the, 107 

Sharp, Archbishop, Life of, 121 

Sharpe’s Egypt under the Ptolemies, 112 

Shedding of horns, deer, described, 262 

Shelley’s Poetical Works, 445, 604 

Shenton, Rev. Paul, Chatham’s smasher to, 
199 

Ship-passengers, rules for, 220 

Siberia and its exiles, 469 

Six Months in South Australia, James's, 
219 

Skene Manuscript of Music, notices of, 
287 

Slave Trade, African, Buxton on, 525 

Slavonian village, Sketch of, 211 

Slavery, system of, deeply woven among 
the Russians, 408 

Smart’s New School of Metaphysics, 541 

Smith, Archibald, his Peru as it is, 47 

Smyrna, Mr. Stephens at, 159 

Sombreuil family, notices of, 493 

Songsters, a land of, 474 

Sonnets of Machiavelli, 228 

Soodahs, notice of the, 4 

South Australia, healthiness of, 219 

Spanish Inquisition, Letters on the, 568 

Sparke’s Life and Writings of Washington, 
88 

Springs of Mallow, a song, 565 


Stage-mania of young Mathews, 105 
Stagyrite, anecdote of a modern, 156 
Statistical facts and post-office, 60 
Steam to India, proposed lines of, 15 
Stebbing’s History of the Church, 608 
Stephen’s Life of Archbishop Sharp, 121 
Stephens’s Incidents of Travel, 153 
Steppes of Russia, picture of, 164 
Stockings and Haydn, 87 
Stockholm, notices of, 504 
Stoke Pogis, report of troubles at, 360 
St. Patrick’s arrival in Ireland, 561 
Strutt, Mr., his musical enthusiasm, 86 
Sultan Mahmoud in the eyes of a novice, 

163 
Summer Garden at Petersburg, sketch of 

the, 464 
Surveying of lands and Washington, 92 
Swedish soldiery, notices of, 501 
Sweden, Laing’s Tour in, 495 


ae 
TaTarR ride of Mr. Stephens, incidents 
of, 158 | 
Tate Wilkinson and Mathews, 109 | 
Taylor on British Art, 522 
Tea in Russia, 465 
Terrestrial Paradise, Dante’s, 179 
Theatrical criticism, Adolphus’s, 314 
Theodosia Burr, specimens of her letters, 
574 
Three Ideas of Christianity, Fox’s, 338 
Tilt’s Almanacs for 1839, 148 
Trade essential to mankind, 45 
Traffic, morals of, and the Pulpit, 43 
Training, military, universal in Russia, 467 
Traitors, universal fate of, 284 
Travels in Town, 304 
Travels in the Russian and Turkish Em- 
pires, Stephens’s, 153 
Treatise of the Prince, notice of Machia- 
velli’s, 228, 230 
Toronto, Mrs. Jameson at, 68 | 
Torture of Machiavelli, 227 | 
Trollope, Mrs., her Widow Barnaby, 441 | 


U. 

UKRAINE, notices of the, 473 
Union of the Canadas, Jameson on, 71 
United Irishmen, their organization, 283 
Unities observable in the Iliad, 332 
United States, Bancroft’s History of the, 

387 
Universality of Education in Sweden, 507 
Universal Penny Postage recommended, 54 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 304, 616 


7s 
Van Eyck and Painting, 512, 514 
Varnishes, account of, 517 
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Vasa and Bernadotte dynasties, questions Westwood’s Entomologists’ Text-Book 

concerning, 509 144 : 
Vaucluse, valley of, sketch of, 491 . | Whetstone Chapel, Mathews at, 103 
Venables’ Domestic Scenes in Russia, 403 Widow Barnaby, Mrs. Trollope’s, 441 
Village, Russian, sketch of, 165 Wild horse, anecdotes of the, 376 
Villume, Madame de, notice of, 493 Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie, 273 
Vicissitudes, instance of strange, 577 Wiiliam Pitt, Earl of Chatham, his corres- 
Virgil, tomb of, notices of, 493 pondence, 191 
Virginia, early history of, 388 Winter Journey through Russia, &c., 474 
Voltaire and the King of Prussia, 202 Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in 
Voice from America to England, a, 588 Canada, 65 

Withing game, manner of, 276 
W. Wodrow, Dr. Burns, and Mr. Stephen, 128 

Wates, Mathews when first in, 108 Wolf on the Homeric Poems, 318 t 
Want, influence of, on morality, 341 Women, French and English, 487 d 
Warburton, cutting reply of Chatham to, Women of Cutchee, condition of, 5 

198 Wood, Ottiwell, anecdote of, 87 
Warsaw, sketch of, 169 Worship of Idols, notices of ancient, 558 
Washington, Life and Writings of, 88; Writer and Student’s Grammar, The, 14 

Religious character of, 99 Writers, ancient, respecting Homer, 321 
Waterloo, notices of battle of, 581 
Wellington, Gurwood’s Dispatches of, 579 Y. 
Welsh Legends, notices of early, 25 Yours of Bunyan, notices of, 186 
Westmacott’s Prospects of India, 10 Youth of Shakspeare, The, a Novel, 439 
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